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INTRODUCTION 



For the last several years curriculum development has 
proceeded under the banner of inquiry, a somewhat mystical 
doctrine (l) which encourages the teacher to hide a well-known 
arswer in the soft core of an artificial problem and beseech 
the student to discover it. When the student uncovers the 
auswert which he cam do with some facility if the teacher asks 
the right questions, h:ls reward lies in the rich experience of 
discovery, a vision of a piece of the structure of the discipline 
he is studying, as well as a good mark for his willingness to 
play the game enthusiastically. If the structure-discovery 
game is played in the world of grammatical systems, the students 
reward may be an empty one, for he may have discovered a system, 
but the system may be quite unrevealing. If the game in ex- 
citing, as checkers and chess can be, at least for a while, the 
reward may be in the learning of the garni*. But is the game worth 
it? Is the structure empty? Is the activity relevant? 

By nature, curriculum developers tend to stress the 
structure, talk about discovery, and neglect the student. It 
is no wonder that Robert Carlsen and Janes Crow said in their 
review of the Projec English Curriculum Centers, 

The standard, recommended teaching strategy is the 
Inductive method • • . which is whatever the writer 
wants it to be, no more and no less . • • • Almost 
never does inductive teaching imply an open-ended 
and possibly uncertain conclusion that the student 
may reach. It is used rather to get tho student to 
arrive at a predetermined insight. (2, pp. 938, 990) 

Ve are talking about a developer-trap i the pedagogue 
finds textbook material unsatisfactory! in the disguise of an 
innovator he becomes enamored of a new structure; with peda- 
gogical urgency he sets out to write a new textbook (called a 
package), rushes to the classroom, presents the new material 
in pieces (called problems), asks questions which are thinly 
disguised answers (called Inquiry), and through the ure of 
sophisticated, or paeudo-eophistioaie d, statistical analysis 
demonstrates the pragmatic value of the package (called research). 
Unfortunately, in the words of Whitehead, "The advance which har 
started with the freshness of sunrise degenerates into a dull 
accumulation of miner feats of coordination , * and the time has 



ccwe again for a new package, a new sequence of M inquiry 
sessions," another run of the data, and "there is a new vision 
of the Great Beyond 11 (3 ( P* 79)« 

Without question this process must proceed if advance is 
to take place, but if advance is to be educationally significant 
in any universal sense, new programs must not be frozen for 
public consumption, but invented out of the stream of new 
knowledge by particular teachers and classes. A curriculum 
center will fail if it becomes a producer of frozen commodities, 
commercially prepared and distributed, for these products are 
textbooks, the content already obsolete, unusable in innovative 
settings. Inquiry is invention, not reconstruction; its rewards 
are mainly uncertain conclusions and the need to continue, 
rarely the clever discovery of a hidden fact; it is like a 
constantly changing four-dimensional puzzle, never a scavenger 
hunt. 



Doer- this mean that the curriculum development center must 
fail? That its products are frozen? That its task is ill- 
conceived? Perhaps, but there may be an alternative, which is 
to illustrate the process, to identify the continually changing 
stream of linguistic explore* ion, to characterize the variety 
of classroom explorations, the successes, th, failures, the 
deadends, the breakthroughs--in short, a true account cf a 
continuing process. 

Let us try a definition: language curriculum development 

is the continuing exploration of tho heuristic possibilities of 
evolving linguistic structures. A meaningful report of these 
varied activities and changing perspectives must illustratively 
describe the exploratory process one must engage in with children 
if he is to be a curriculum developer rather than a producer 
and distributor of frozen packages. At the risk of being inappro- 
priately personal, I will try to give some account in the 
following pages of what it means to experience a process, be- 
ginning at a period which preceded the formal investigation of 
the effect of a study of transformational grammar on the writing 
of ninth and tenth gradors, proceeding through the early trans- 
formational period, to the current curriculum project, waking 
some care to identify the periods of acceptance and rejection 
and the activities that characterized thorn. This somewhat 
autobiographical account may serve as a map to guide one through 
the varied accounts of structures and experiences that comprise 
the major sections of this report. 
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The Structural Period 
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Vh*n one reflects on the history of a decade and the 
frequent attacks on the old schoolbook grammar, it is shocking 
to discover that there are still classrooms around the country 
where students arc futilely attempting to learn the old defi- 
nitions and apply them to exercises in which the answers can 
only be uncovered by the student if he can discover the hidden 
agenda. For exarple, the schoolbooks usually say that a noun is 
the name of a person, place, or thing. Ve might call this an 
ontological definition, which divides reality up into three 
categories: persons, places, and everything else, the last 

category sufficiently vague to render the definition useless. 
Nevertheless, in one textbook series the following words are 
identified as nouns in the teachers answer book: dog (person 

or thing?), thud (thing?), scream (thing?), sound (thing?), and 
half ( ? ). Vith the exception of half , which presents some 
unique problems, it turns out that the other words are called 
nouns because they appear in positions usually occupied by nouns, 
though this structural technique for identifying parts of speech 
is only vaguely alluded to in a footnote which says, "Any word 
that can be immediately preceded in a sentence by an article 
(a, 1LE* or the ) is used as a noun .... Vhen sn article 
appears in a sentence, a noun is sure to follow. Sometimes, 
however, an adjective will intervene before the noun: a crooked 

street . " 

Vhy would a teacher permit such foolishness to occur in 
the classroom? It hardly seens fair, or even humane, to make 
success dependent on a hidden agenda and failure a consequence 
of taking the definition seriously. 

John Holt cites a similar situation in which a teacher 
tells her first graders that a consonant ie "a cut-off sound, 
made without using the vocal chords." The students have to 
learn the definition and give examples of it, Just as the grammar 
students have to learn the definition of a noun. But only half 
of the consonants are voiceless, so the definition is only half- 
right. John Holt's discussion of this situation is frightening, 
but undoubtedly true: 

Why do we tell children thingr that about one 
minute's thought would tell us are not true? Partly 
because we ourse?ves do not need the definition to 
know what a vowel (sic) is, and hence are not troubled 
by its inconsistency. I know a dog or a vowel when 
I see one, so I don't care how you define them • • , . 

But the main reason we are careless about what we 
say to children is that vi think it doesn't make any 
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difference. We underestimate their intellectual 
ability, the extent to which (at least at first) 
they think about what they hear, try to make sense 
out of it, and are baffled, upset, and frightened 
when they cannot. (4, p. 15?) 

I wonder how many children are baffled, upset, and 
frightened when they are penalized for being unable to make sense 
out of the schoolbook definition of a noun? I wondered about 
that a decade ago, when I stopped for a moment to examine the 
definition, and consigned the schoolbook to the flames and began 
to read Charles Fries (5), Lloyd and Varfel (6), Paul Roberts (7) f 
Nelson Francis (8), and Jaass Sledd (9)- 

If you want to define nouns semantically, or ontologically , 
as Silvio Ceccato has done (10), you need more than three cate- 
gories--one hundred and twenty-two will do for a starter, in- 
cluding the names of domestic animals, wild animals, herbivorous 
animals, omnivorous Animals, carnivorous animals, vegetables, 
minerals, the parts of all the3e, and so on, each category 
appearing in its own unique set of syntactic environments. In 
this way one can identify the ontological categories of "things- 
in-the-world" that we have names for, thus ultimately identifying 
the categories of "primary” nouns, though not derived nouns, which 
come into existence by the grammatical process of norainalizing 
certain other primary parts-of-speech. Though the study of 
nominalizations can be a fruitful one, it was not generally 
available to the teacher of English before the appearance of 
Robert Lees 1 The grammar of English Nominalizntions ( 11 ) » The 
alternative, which was available through Fries Vt. al., was 
to exhibit the four main parts of speech (noun, adjective, verb, 
and adverb) in certain specified basic sentence patterns and to 
show how each of the sentence patterns and each of the parts of 
speech may be identified by its position; 

DA N V F A N 

1. Your new baseball broke the big window. 

DAN V AV 

2. Our new team went away. 

DAN V A 

3. That young man i6 tall. 

The three sentences exhibit a number of basic syntactical 
relationships; a group of seventh-graders formulated the 
following; 




Words that come before nouns that can also come after "is" 
are called adjectives. 



Nouns follow adjectives and appear at the beginning of all 
three sentences* 0 

Each verb appears in a different pattern and could there- 
fore receive a different name, if one wished to do so 
(transitive, intransitive, linking). 

Adverbs cennot be placed before nouns* "Away" could not 
be substituted for "new," though "tall 1 * and "young" are 
interchangeable • 

"The," "your," "our," and "that" are all interchangeable 
and could therefore be given the 3ame name (determiners 
that is, a noun marker, a word that announces the forth- 
coming appearance of a noun)* 



Generalizations of this sort can be formulated by almost any 
seventh grader; and though they will need to be refined as more 
complex patterns are explored, thoy will, regardless of the form 
the student gives them, serve to introduce him to the procedures 
that a structural grammarian must develop to discover syntactic 
relationships . 

It is not difficult to show that if we call the word group 
that begins with a determiner and ends with a noun a noun phrase 
(NP), then we could distinguish the syntactic unit that consists 
of a noun phrase preceded by a preposition a prepositional 
phrase* Prepositional phrases can be called "modifiers" and 
distinguished by position: 

1. The "sentence modifier": 
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D 


N 1 


D 


A 


N 


V 


A 


Ou 


the 


whole | 


the 


new 


workmen 


were 


efficient* 



2. The "noun modifier": 



D 


A 


N 


P 


D 


A 


N 


V 


D 


N 


The 


little 


boy 


with 


the 


red 


hair 


is 


my 


friend. 



3* The "verb modifier": 



D 


A 


N 


V 


P 


D 


N 


The 


little 


mouse 


ran 


up 


the 


clock . 



The clause may be treated in a similar way* It is one of 
the basic sentence patterns, with or without a prepositional 
phrase, preceded by e word called a "clause marker" that identi- 
fies the structure. The clause appears in the different 
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modifying positions in the same wny as the prepositional phrase 
does : 



1. As "sentence modifier": 



CM 


D 


A 


N 


V 


D 


N 


D N 


When 


your 


new 


baseball 


broke 


the 


window 


, our tea:n 



V AV 
ran away. 



2 . As "noun modifier": 



D A N CM V P D 

That young man who lives down the ' 



N V A 
eet is tall. 



3. As "verb modifier" : 



DAN V 
Our new toam v«nt 



The modifying clause fits in exactly the same positions as 
the modifying prepositional phrase, though a complication appears. 
The clause, a basic sentence pattern preceded by a clause marker, 
may have its own modifiers, and they may be either phrases or 
clauses. For example, in the second sentence above "down the 
street" is a 7erb modifier inside a clause which is a noun 
modifier. One could easily enough add a modifier to "street" 
producing 1 following structure: 



who lives 


down the street 


vitb thj pine trees 


i 

i 




. 



This structure illustrates "layers of modification." The most 
complex sentences are actually composed of simple syntactical 
units. This characteristic of language structure led V. Nelson 
Francie to say with considerable eiivhusiasra: 



CM D N V PN 

where the manage; directed theti 



... to find that its moat complex effects are 
produced by the multi-layered organization of rela- 
tively simple materials is to bring our thinking 
about language into accord with ;odern thought in 
otb*r fields, which is more and more coming to 
emphasize the importance of organization -- the 
fact that an organized whole is ruiy greater than 
the sun of its parts. (8, p . 60) 

Arsed with the spirit and content of the New English, I 
did not find it difficult to convince the faculty of the Ohio 



Stat»> University School that a modern description of the structure 
of Eiglish would make it possible for students to learn to manage 
the .structures of their language with incomparable greater 
facility. I also hypothesized, somewhat extravagantly, that as 
the ntudents gained familiarity with the structures cf the 
language, they would be able to express more complex relation- 
ships of thought in their writing (12). 

To demonstrate these claims I spent three quarters with a 
group of seventh graders examining the patterns of English in 
general and the styles of Thomas Wolfe, Hemingway, Faulkner, and 
Steiabeck in particular. We developed together a descriptive 
procedure which was derived from Nelson Francis, though it 
included our own creative flourishes. 

After extensive classroom study, which included the daily 
examination of passages of prose from a variety of waiters and 
tho careful identification of the classes and sub-clusses of 
parts of speech by the "substitution- \ t»- frames" procedure, the 
students had become sufficiently sophisticated in tha techniques 
of structural analysis to give a descriptive account of the 
following sentence from William Faulkner: 

They went up the road in a body, treading the moon- 
blanched dust in the tremulous April night murmurous 
with the moving of sap and the vet bursting ol 
burgeoning leaf and bud and constant with the thin 
and urgent cries and the brief and fading burets of 
galloping hooves. (l>, pp. 44-45) 

Assuming that complexity of surface structure was somehow 
related to complexity of experience, I commented upon this 
sentence as follows: 

The purely functional act is symbolized here by "They 
came up the road in a body." It is only when a 
writer wishes to explore the gestalt of the total 
experience that complexity of modification becomes 
necessary. The basic idea, "They went up th< road 
in a body," becomes a purely presentational tiyrabol 
when the writer begins the long sentence modifier 
"treading the moon-blanched dust of the April night 
. . . But what about the April night? I*; is 
"murmurous" and "constant," and now a second layer 
of modification has appeared. Each layer explores 
the content of the preceding modifier more filly; 

\ and as the complexity of the mod: fication increases, 
we begin to see the full scene, the full set of 
relations, not only the purely functional act of 
walking up the road in a body, but every significant 



detail that Rakes the scene a fully presented non- 

discurslve symbol* (12, P* ^5®) 

In the Faulkner sentence we were able to identify five 
layers of Modification, each layer containing everything that 
appeared in succeeding layers* Layer 1, therefore, included 
layers 2, 3i and 5; layer 2, in the same way, included layers 
3, 4, and 5; and so on* Our schematic representations of 
passages of prose showed layers of modification related to one 
another in a kind oi Chinese-box arrangement. Finally the 
boxes were colored blue if they were noun modifiers and red if 
they were verb modifiers* Stylistics was never so colorful and 
the extent of the narrative or descriptive characteristics of 
any analyzed passage could be determined with considerable pre- 
cision from at least twenty feet by observing its hue and in- 
tensity: the bluer the passage, the more descriptive; the redder 

the passage, the more narrative* As the students became more 
skillful, the color system was extended to include several other 
distinguishable modifying structures* 

Our study included both extensive discussion of the 
quality of the prose we were examining and regular practice in 
formulating sentences of comparable quality* It seemed clear 
that the students had a useful technique for analyzing and 
talking about style* It also seemed clear to me that the students 
were learning to write sentences that were quite different from 
the sentences one customarily finds in the eighth ,_rade* 

Informal comparisons between the writing at the beginning 
and the end of the three-quarter period seemed to indicate that 
the students had developed increased sensitivity to sentencehood. 
For example, one student wrote the following sentence at the 
beginning: "At night when I go to bed I can hear the noise from 

a train far away, an airplane going past, from the next room I 
can hea v daddy snoring*" The details remain separate, never 
achieving the organicity of an explicitly formulated syntactic 
structure* A year later the sane student produced the following 
sentonce: "Delicate branches from the high brush along the 

creek arched over the pathway, their fragile yellow blossoms 
catching the first slvJit ray of the sun." Another student was 
able to construct this rather complicated sentence: "As they 

packed along the narrow trail cut in the ice they felt as though 
they were suspended by strings between the crevasse-scax red, 
boulder-strewn glacier and the high, fine, white kni^e ridge with 
itt cloud banners and vertical cuts, sharply marked against the 
blue back*" Only a year before the same student had written this 
sentence: "Still very high above us stood the Grand Teton where 
we were to go the next day and across from that the Kiddle Teton 
which the sun made look a deep orang6* l( 
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There are extensive examples in this infernal study of 
increased stylistic sophistication, suggesting to the teacher, 
though not to the statistics-oriented researcher, that a syste- 
matic and coherent study of syntactic structure accompanied 
by regular writing assignments will help students learn to write 
better# It would clearly be impossible to know whether these 
students learned to write with greater sophistication because of 
maturation, their knowledge of surface structure stylistics, their 
enthusiastic inventiveness, self-fulf illing prophecies, or some 
combination of these factors# But perhaps it doesn’t matter: 
they were involved in a process which required them to identify 
differences in the way classes of words may be used, to see 
relationships between sentence parts, to compare stylistic 
differences, to extend their own stylistic range, to develop 
with some precision a vocabulary for talking about language, and 
consequently to bring to the conscious level their intuitive 
knowledge of language. 




The important thing about ibis three-quarter investigation 
of style was not that it was only subjectively evaluated but 
that its content was invented by a teachir and a class# Though 
the terminology generally fell within the grammatical tradition, 
it was quite acceptable, in fact often necessary, to invent new 
terms as well as new procedures of analysis as the study con- 
tinued# Since we were not following the prescription! of a 
curriculum package, we were not restricted to a frozen structure, 
but were able to develop a dynamic system that could adapt itself 
to new structures aj we discovered them# However, the pattern 
approach as it is presented in the textbooks leads one to look 
for a specific number of basic sentence patterns (three in Fries, 
ten in Lloyd nd V&rfel, and so on), ’jfhich is a way to close off 
investigation before it begins, since the exercises in a package 
limits one to the patterns described in th< 'xt# In other 
words, packaged grammars tend to provide the indent with a 
description '? just those sentences that are used as examples# 

If you start with a package it is almost impossible to investigate 
the varied sentences that appear in a Hemingway or Faulkner or 
Steinbeck# For finally language is considerably more complex 
than the pattern approach woulo lead one to believe# Complex 
sentences aro not built from simple sentences; there are not 
just ten baste sentence patterns# Ho writer begins with a basic 
sentence pattern which he gradually expands into a complex 
pattern by adding phrases aid clauses. The whole process is much 
more complex und once one has exhausted the heuristic possi- 
bilities of describing the surface structure differences in the 
styles of the great writers the whole descriptive process becomes, 
as Whitehead says, "the dull accumulation of minor feats of 
coordination" ( 5 , p. ?9)« A beautifully colored descriptive 
passage from Spotted Horses ( 13 ) with the words properly labeled 
and the modifiers properly boxed may impressively exceed anything 
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the old schoolbook can provide, but finally there is a Mrait to 
the passages one can color and the stylistic comparisons one 
can make, and what was once inventive, dynamic, and fresh becomes 
routine and dull. Vhitehead describes the process: 

It is true that advance is partly the gathering 
of details into assigned patterns. This is the safe 
advance of dogmatic spirits, fearful of folly. But 
history discloses another type of progress, namely 
the introduction of novelty of pattern into con- 
ceptual experience. There ia a new vision of the 
Great Beyond, (3, p, ?9) 



The First Transformational Period 



Noam Chomsky's Syntactic Structures (l4) revolutionized 
grammatical inquiry and a little later Robert Lees' The Grammar 
of English Nominalizations (ll) provided us with an illustration 
of an explicit transformational generative grammar. The 
structural approach to the study of sentences as it was ex- 
emplified in Roberts 1 Patter n ? of English (?) and a variety 
of other texts provided the student with a procedure for labeling 
the parts of speech of existing well-formed sentences, but it 
did not tell him anything about how sentences are formed. The 
formula D + N + V^ r + D + N may be appropriately assigned to such 
sentences as The deg bit the cat but it says nothing at all about 
co-occurrcnce restrictions that are sufficiently extensive and 
complex to guarantee that almost any random selection of two 
nouns and a transitive verb will be semantically incompatible. 

The following groups of nouns and verbs selected randomly from 
the dictionary will illustrate thi6 point: 

The facade litigated the oxtail. 

The pimento inactivated the complication. 

The caution wronged the shore. 

The morphology gagged the duck. 
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Furthermore, since writers do not begin with a basic 
sentence pattern and expand it into a complex pattern by adding 
phrases and clauses, to recommend to a student that interesting 
and complex sentences are formed this way could be nothing but 
misleading, if r.ot damaging. It is clear that students can 
learu to apply the analytical procedure? of structural grammar 
rather easily and that the study of style ia a reasonably im- 
pressive accomplishment for an interested group of seventh 
graders. However, the pattern approach is essentially wrong 
and any sentence formation benefits would have to have come 
indirectly as a consequence of attending self-consciously to 
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the various complex sentence patterns of the selected samples of 
writing from contemporary novelists. 

Ssntence formation is quite unrelated to the operational 
principles that guide structural grammarians. It seem6 more 
likely that sentence formation is an interaction between some 
sort of mental activity and a generative grammatical device that 
gives unique linguistic form to each unique mental event. In 
this view a grammarians task is to give an explicit account of 
the generative process that yields a never-ending stream of 
unique utterances. 

It i a precisely this task that generative grammarians have 
set for themselves. It is said that a generative grammar may 
be thought of as a model of the device in the native speaker’s 
head that makes it possible for him to produce sentences of the 
language. The problem of trying to understand the nature of this 
device would stem to be similar to the problem of trying to 
understand the behavior of the hypothetical particles inside the 
atom. One cannot directly observe an atom? neither can one 
observe the device inside the native speaker’s head. let, in 
both cases, a theory can be developed btsed on a finite number 
of observations that will not only organize the data but predict 
the occurrence of new phenomena. 

When Chomsky says that a grammar is n a device that generates 
all of the grammatical sequences of ja language] and none of the 
ungrammatical ones," (14, p. 13) he is talking about a theo- 
retical model of the native speaker's capacity for producing 
novel sentences. A grammar of this sort could be thought of as 
?n automaton that could, through an ordered application of rules, 
produce veil-formed and only well-formed sentences ot the 
language. Whether transformational generative grammar can 
accomplish this feat in any adequate way has been persistently 
questioned, but in any event Syntactic Structure^ and subse- 
quently The Grammar of English Nominalltations raised grammatical 
inquiry to the level of a true science with an evolving theo- 
retical account of man's most exciting accomplishment. 

A detailed study of The grammar of English Nominallzations 
ultimately le^ to the Bateaan-Zldonis study (15) in which it 
was determined that high school students can learn tLe funda- 
mentals of transformational grammar and that a knowledge of such 
a grammar enables students to increase significantly the pro- 
portion of well-formed sentences they wvite as well as to 
increase the complexity of the sentences they write without 
sacrificing grammaticality. Questions have been raised about 
the methodology of this study ( 16 ), though it seems reasonable 
to presume on the basis of the analysis of the data that a 
careful and systematic study of the structure of English do*s 



increase the student's ability to form sentences with self- 
conscious attention to their grammatically. John Mellon's 
study (l6) seems to support these contentions, though he was 
more concerned with sentence facility than well-formedness, 
thus verifying statistically what was only suggested in the 
Bateman-Zidonis study. 

Since The Grammar of English Nominalizations was the source 
of the fjTar viatical materials used by the ninth and tenth graders 
as well as the starting point for the curriculum development 
activities described in this report, it will be useful to give 
some account of this grammar, for its ultimate failure as another 
dull accumulation of minor feats of coordination awakened the 
language curriculum developers from their dogmatic slumbers and 
led them step by step to increasingly revealing stages of lin- 
guistic inquiry# It is in this manner that one comes to realize 
that e frozen package of grammatical exercises has no heuristic 
potential, but is rather a record of the past, to be studied, 
perhaps, by educational historians eager to plot the course of 
pedagogical efforts to recover the English class from its 
medieval preoccupations. Packages, as curriculum developers 
are learning from the experience of a decade of curriculum 
development, exclude true investigation, dealing as they do with 
the presumed certainties of their obsolete structures, leading 
students to partially obscured answers, all under the guise of 
inquiry. A teacher who leads his students through the successive 
lessons of a grammatical package can never become a part of the 
process of never-ending visions and revisions, of successes and 
failures, of trials and errors that characterize the investi- 
gative enterprise# 

In grammars of the Lees period the phrase structure com- 
ponent provided an orderly way to produce the simple, affirmative, 
declarative sentences ( kernel sentences ) of the language. It 
was said that a careful description of the kernel sentences of 
English provided all the structures needed to account for the 
formation of complex sentences. The phrase structure grammar 
( kernel grammar ), therefore, had to be developed in terms of the 
relationships that hold between simple and complex structures. 

The best possible phrase structure grammar, it was said, would 
provide the simplest base upon which to construct the transfor- 
mational rules of the grammar. In the Bateman-Zidonis study 
the students studied a formal set of phrase structure rules and 
used this knowledge of the sub-categorization of the parts of 
speech and the great variety of kernel sentence patterns as the 
background for investigating informally the transformational 
rules of English. The reason for treating the kernel grammar 
formally and the transformational rules informally was suggested 
by the somewhat specialized applicatio' jf the grammar to the 
study of stylistics. It was not the aim to make transformational 
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generative grammarians of the students, which would entail their 
writing generative grammars, but rather to help them become 
stylists who have expanded their capability of generating varied 
and well-formed sentences of the language. 

The requirement of learning how to reconstruct the trans- 
formational history of a complex sentence, which the student 
must learn to do in order to describe the stylistic < haracter- 
istics of a writer, is somewhat alien to generative grammars, 
which generate sentences, providing a description along the way, 
but do not analyze existing sentences. Consequently, a student 
must have sufficient understanding of the syntactic environments 
in which the numerous categories and sub-categories of words can 
appear to be able to reconstruct the steps through which a 
sentence has passed in its formation. This task can only be 
accomplished through the study of a carefully formulated phrase 
structure grammar. Furthermore* an explicit account of the 
kernel sentences introduces the student to many of the transfor- 
mational rules since the close relationship between the simple 
and the complex sentence provides the basis for defining the 
parts of speech. 

Given the innovative ideas of a generative grammar one can 
proceed by developing a package, as was done in the Bateman- 
Z»idonis study and in the Mellon study, and turning it over to a 
teacher and a class co study as a completed document, or one can 
begin with a simple grammar and examine and evaluate it carefully, 
alert to both its accomplishments and its limits. A close look 
at a short sequence of mini-grammars will illustrate this latter 
point . 



The first rule in mini-grammar #1 states that the simple 
declarative sentence S consists of a subject Norn and a predicate 
VP. ~ 

( l ) Nom + VP 

Rule (l) can be translated into natural language a© follows: 

The symbol S, which stands for sentence, may be expanded into 
its constituent parts, which are a subject ( Mom ) and a predicate 
(VP), The arrow stands for the operation of rewriting the symbol 
Shinto its constituent parts. The term Mom suggests nominal , 
since other syntactical structures than nouns may appear as the 
subjects of sentences, and VP is short for verb phrase . 

The grammar now proceeds to expand the constituent parts 
of Rule (l): 
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(2) VP ^ Aux 




y(Loc)(Tm) 



^tr + ^om 



The predicate of a simple declarative sentence may consist of a 
linking verb (Vl) followed by an adjective ( Ad j ) , or an intransi- 
tive verb ( VintT or a transitive verb (V^ r ) followed by a Worn * 

The braces mean that only one of the thTW sub-classes of verb 
may be chosen. Any of the three verb phrases mry contain an 
adverb of location and/or an adverb of time. The parentheses 
mean that the enclosed elements are optional. Rule (2) accounts 
for sentences of the following sort: 



The boy was happy (at the movie) (yesterday). 

The boy wss singing (in the shower) (yesterday). 

The boy shot a squirrel (in the park) (last Tuesday). 



The grammar proceeds to expand the constituent parts of 
Rule (2): 



( 3 ) 


Aux — Tns 




, f Pree 


(4) 


Tns ^ 




1 Past 



The auxiliary verb ( Aux ) consists of tense ( Tns ) and other 
optional elements (• • .) not specified in this mini-grammar. 
Tense ie either present ( pres ) or past (past). Rules (?)-(7) 
conclude the expansion of the constituent parts of Rule (l), 
begun with Rule (2): 



(5) 


Non 




NP + 


(6) 


NP 


— > 


(D) N 






1 


(*Sgl 


(7) 


N* 


-> 1 


'4 
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(N* ) , which is either singular (Sj&) 
(5)-(l4) introduce lexical items: 


or plural (Pi). Rul.s 


(8) 1) 




a, an , 
our, . 


the, hie, her, my, your, 
* * 
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(9) 


N 




boy, girl, tree, dog, . . . 


(10) 


V int 




sing, run, stand, bark, look, . . 


(11) 


V L 


i 

i 

i 


seem, feel, grow, • . . 


(12) 


V tr 




admire, surprise, paint, . . # 


(13) 


Loc 


— > 


here, there, in the house, on the 
corner, ... 


(14) 


Tm 


— > 


now, then, yestorday, tomorrow, 
Tuesday, • • • 



If the rules of a generative grammar are applied in order 
it is claimed that the end product will be a tree diagram pro- 
viding us with the structural description of a well-formed 
sentence. Our mini-grammar can be put to the test: if it pro- 

duces only deep structural descriptions of well-formed sentences, 
it is an adequate grammar. Otherwise, it will need revision. 

If we apply Rules (l) through (7) in order the following tree 
diagram will be formed: 




If we place lexical items in the appropriate positions, we end 
up with the following strings; 

The boy eg past admire the girl sg (The boy admired 
the girl. ) 

The boy eg past surprise the girl sg (The boy sur- 
prised the girl, ) 

The boy sg past paint the girl sg (The boy painted 
the girl. ) 

The girl sg past admire the tree sg (The girl admired 
the tree.) 

The girl sg past surprise the tree sg (The girl 
surprised the tree.) 



The girl sg past paint the tree sg (The girl painted 
the tree.) 

The tree sg past admire the dog sg (The tree admired 
the dug. ) 

The tree sg past surprise the dog sg (The tree 
surprised the dog.) 

The tree sg past paint the dog 6g (The tree painted 
the dog. ) 



It seems clear that the grammar fails. Trees cannot 
paint dogs; girls cannot surprise trees; trees cannot admire 
anything; and so on. The task for the inquiring student, whether 
he is Robert Lees or a ninth grader, is to continue to test out 
the grammar until he has discovered the extent of its failures 
and successes. His problem, then, ic to revise the grammar so 
that it makes fewer mistakes. Since some verbs require animate 
or human subjects (admire) and other verbs require animate or 
human objects (surprise), the mini-grammar will have to be 
revised to include sufficient sub-categorization for us to be 
able to select nouns and verbs that are grammatically compatible. 
Mini-grammar #1 is evidently little better than the old structural 
formula D + N + Vtr + D + N, though it is organized in such a 
way that we are able to identify the source of its inadequacy 
and to propose corrective revisions. Ve are able to do this 
because it is a generative grammar and therefore a model of 
sentence production. It fails to produce a high percentage of 
well-formed sentences and is consequently a poor model. Once 
we recognize that the model fails* we can raise a question about 
what additional knowledge we oust program into the model for it 
to perform more like a native speaker. As students of sentence 
production we are now able to investigate the selectional re- 
strictions of verbs. The consequence of such an investigation 
would lead us to expand the V^ r of Rule (2) as follows: 



so that we have verbs that appear only in the environment of 
human subjects (V^) an d verbs that appear only in the environ- 
ment of human ohJVTTts ( Vt2 ) * At the same time we must distinguish 




and the N of Rule (7): 




human nouns (Nh) fror inanimate nouns (Ni n ). Further investi- 
gation and tesTing would lead us to concHTde that we need to 
distinguish animate nouns from human nouns, concrete nouns from 
mass nouns, masculine animate nouns from feminine animate nouns, 
proper nouns from common nouns, and so on. Furthermore, we 
would discover that there are many selectional restrictions on 
verbs and for each different set of selectional restrictions 
we would need to establish another verb sub-categorization. 

This process of formulation, investigation, evaluation, 
and reformulation may be called inquiry as long as a teacher 
and his students can continue to make meaningful revisions. 
Revisions are meaningful when the new grammar works better and 
when the process of evaluation and revision yields new insights 
into the language. It is always the responsibility of the 
grammarian (student, teacher, or professional) to give explicit 
form to our intuitive knowledge of language. It is quite evident 
that mini-grammar #1 forces us to depend on intuitive knowledge 
at the point in the derivation when we enter the lexical rules. 
Only certain nouns can be paired with certain verbs. Ve know 
whether certain nouns and verbs can be paired by listening to 
th* sentence in question to determine whether it is a well- 
formed sentence. If we have to use our ears to determine whether 
a sentence is well-formed, then the grammar has failed. Even 
after ve have sub- categorized nouns and verbs as extensively as 
we can, grammars of the mini-grammar #1 type do not contain 
explicit directions for selecting only the lexical items that can 
appear meaningfully together. 



The transformational component of a generative-transfor- 
mational grammar also had its accomplishments and its limits. 
Certain transformational rules in a generative grammar describe 
operations that can be applied only to certain sentence types. 

For example, the passive transformation applies only to sentences 
that contain a transitive verb. Therefore, transitive verbs 
may be defined as verbs that have a passive form. The grammarian, 
then, can include verbs in the transitive section of the lexicon 
if they have a passive form. The rule for transforming an active 
transitive verb into a passive transitive verb can be formulated 
as follows: 



Structural Description: Nom 


+ Aux + Vtr 


1 


2 3 


Structural Change: 4 + 2 + 


Bt-en + 3 + by + 1 


which may be applied as follows: 




The boy sg past surprise 


the girl sg ^ 
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The girl sg past be-en surprise by the boy sg (The girl 
4 2 3 1 

was surprised by the boy. ) 

It is an effective rule which appropriately excludes such verbs 
as hav e , weigh , and r zombie from the category transitive since 
they do not have passive forms. Again it is our intuition that 
verifies that the boy is resembled by his mother is not e sentence 
in English. At the same time this rule leads one to conclude 
that there are verb and proposition complexes (look at, flirt 
with) and verb and particle combinations (bring up, take over, 
put away) that have passive forms and are therefore transitives. 
The particle and the preposition, as Curme has observed, serve 
to transform words that were originally intransitives into 
transitives. 

The inflectional preposition is not only placed 
before words, bat also after them in case of verbs: 

Tou can depend upon him. The preposition, as upon 
in this example, which once belonged to the word 
following it, is now felt as belonging to a preceding 
intransitive verb, serving as an inflectional 
particle with the office of converting ihe intransi- 
tive into a transitive. (1?, p. 29) 

Once it has been established that verb and preposition 
and verb and adverb complexes may be thought of as transitive 
verbs a new problem arises. A "transitive" verb is usually said 
to be a verb that passes tho action from the agent (usually the 
subject) to the object and the object is defined as the noun 
phrase (not a prepositional phrase) that receives the action. 

First of all, in the case of a verb-particle complex it is 
difficult to tell whether the object is the receiver of the 
action. For example, what does it mean to say that Mary is the 
receiver of the action in the sentence "John thought about Mary" 
or even "John locked at Mary." Furthermore, if intransitive 
verbs are often followed by prepositional phrases, then how 
does one distinguish between verb-particle complexes and in- 
transitive verbs? The problem is further complicated by the 
preposition that transitive verbs have passive forms. Conse- 
quently, one ha6 to make decisions about the transitivity or 
intransitivity of the verbs in sentences of the following sort: 

The boy is bringing up the books ^ 

The books are being brought up by the boy 

The boy is looking at the girl ^ 

The girl is being looked at by the boy 
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The boy is living in the house on the corner 

The house on the corner is being: lived in by 
the boy 

The children walk across the lawn 

The lawn is walked across by the children 

Do the particles u£, a^t, iii f and across serve, as Curme 
sayo, to make the verbs transitive? Or do thoy belong to the 
object, changing the noun phrase to an adverbial, locative 
prepositional phrase? 

The upshot of all this is that the student* s decision once 
again depends on his intuitions: if the passives cited above 

sound all right, then one is obligated to say that the verbi are 
transitive if one defines transitivity iu te;rras of passiviz-ation* 
If, on the other hand, transitivity is definjd semantically as 
action that passes from the agent to the object, then ono has a 
difficult decision to make in respect to such verbs as look at , 
thiik about , live in , and so on. One must conclude — and students 
are quick to do this if given the opportunity to be thoughtful — 
that the definitions are once again only moderately operational* 
Furthermore, there is a more serious question: even if this kind 

of investigation is conducted in an open, thoughtful, and critical 
way, that is, as true inquiry, are the consequences significant? 
Have we discovered important principles of language? Or have we 
rather discovered the limitations and inadequacies of generative- 
transformational grammars of this period? 

It seem*? reasonable to say that if the students in a class 
have had the opportunity to examine critically the descriptive 
capability of a system of grammar it is legitimate scientific 
inquiry as long as the students are learning about the problems 
of linguistic inquiry and the structure of language. It was 
evident to most of us at the curriculum ceotev that this kind of 
critical examination of a grammatical system is precisely what 
lirguists do — how else can a science develop? — but it was not 
evident that such investigation was leading; to powerful new 
inrights into language* One can become so immersed in the study 
of a model that he forgets that a model mist be a model of some- 
thing and the whole idea is to understand jaore fully bow the 
"semething" works. 

One other major problem occurred dicing this stage of 
grammatical development: in spite of Chonaky’s persistent 
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disclaimers, developers of pedagogical grammars* persistently 
asserted that complex sentences were formed oy combining kernel 
sentences in accordance with specified transformational rules. 
This mistaken conclusion led developers to design exercises of 
the following sort (l8, p. 71): 

Exercise 26 : Apply Embedding Transformation 17 to the 

following sets of matrix and constituent sentences below: 

1* M: I remembered IT. s 

C: I took the test yesterday. ' 

By studying the examples that preceded the exercises the 
student was able to conclude that the following complex sentence 
was callnd for: I remembered to take the test yesterday . The 

intention of the developers was understandable Aand sincere), 
namely, to provide the students with practice in forming complex 
sentences from kernel sentences, which was originally an activity 
designed by structural grammar developers, though at that time 
the notion of transformation was not widely discussed. One could 
say, then, that the developers of this period had actually only 
re-organized tie materials of the Roberts' vintage in a pseudo- 
transformational format and had in fact not understood the new 
theory at all, which had stated quite clearly that complex 
sentences were formed by the application of transformational 
rules to abstract underlying structures. It might have been 
pedagogically necessary to avoid the complications of T he Grammar 
of English Noainalizations , which was a fine text for linguistics 
majors but not suitable for junior jt senior high students, but 
the consequence was to violate the theory and give only a new 
appearance to an old matter and to leave the student with a 
package that was stultifying and that made true inquiry im- 
pos sible . 



The Second Transformational Period 



The appearance of Chomsky's Aspects of the Theory of 
Syntax C 19 ) revitalized the model, and though the moc'el still 
had automatonistic characteristics and tended to force students 
and teachers into rule manipulation and automatic tree con- 
struction, there was a healthy measure of innovation and rjore 



*1 have in m3 nd here the following grammatical packages: 
Donald R. Bateman and Frank J. Zidonie, How Grammatical Sentence s 
Are Formed, A Manual for Studying a Generative grammar of English 
(l£5 , and John C. Mellon, Transformational Sentence-Combining : 

A Method for Enhancing the Development of Syntactic Fluency in 
English Composition 
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than a little new insight into the way language works. Some of 
the newness was notational: selectional restrictions were dis- 

cussed in terms of "features" (ihuman, isnimate, . . .) and the 
old phrase structure rules were modernized so that embedded S's, 
features, and sorue of the simple transformations C Q , Vh, passive) 
were introduced into the tree directly. 

The first rule of one of the new phrase structure grammars 
developed at the curriculum center took the following shape: 



The introduction of VH and Q into the first phrase structure rule 
made it possible to produce the following string: 



which was said to be the deep structure for the sentence Did the 
t eacher assign the lesson yesterday? Once the new notational 
scheme was formulated it was not difficult to see that the earlier 
formulation in which no question signal appeared was wrong. If 
the deep structure of a sentence represents in any way at all 
its psychological origin, it is empirically wrong to represent 
the deep structure of a question as if it were declarative at 
first and only later transformed into a question by the speaker. 
New transformational rulus indicated that the question trans- 
formation applied only to deop structures containing the symbol Q. 

Another rule introduced a relative clause S into the Noun 
Phrase : 



whi'h made it possible to construct trees in which relative 
clauses were clearly part of the NP : 



(1) <VH)(Q)Nom + VP (Adv) 



Q the teacher sg past assign the lesson ag yesterday 




D + N (S) 




Another rule introduced S into the complement: 



to + Nom 

(7) Com~ for + Nom 

S 





It was now easy to show schematically why the sentence We 
saw the boy mowing the lawn may be interpreted as the answer to 
the question Wha t was the boy doing? or Which boy did you see? 
In the first case mowing the lawn is a complement and part of 
the verb phrase aud in the second case it is a reduced relative 
clause and part of the Nom . The passive transiormation, which 
switches the Nom * s, changes the form of the main vex'b, and 
inserts in the proper position, verifies this account of the 
aabi guity: 

NP _V_ Comp NP 

We saw - moving the lawn - the boy > 

The boy was seen mowing the lawn. 



The boy mowing the lawn \,as seen by us. 

A variety of demonstrations ol this sort was accumulated by 
linguists and developers to convince teachers and students of the 
empirical validity and heuristic value of the new model. Many 
of the standard demonstrations were indeed convincing and some 
of them were even innovative, which is to say, not designed by 
Chomsky. For example, the introduction of the notion that J1* s 
contained bundles of features and that verbs of a certain class 
could be inserted into certain slots in trees only if ttu* feature 
environment matched a selectional rule associated with the verb 
made it possible to discuss deviancy in an interesting way for 
the first time. The verb surprise contains the inherent feature 
C+tr] , which indicates that it must be followed by a noun phrose, 
but contrary to the old Roberta* approach a selectional rule 
specifies that the object must contain the feature £+huj • If it 
does not, the resulting sentence will be deviant, which is to 
say, there will be a violation of a grammatical requirement in 
the deep structure of the sentence. The verb surprise may be 
used grammatically in the following deep structure: 



NF V 



NP 



We saw the boy (who was) mowing the lawn. 



s 




There are no restrictions on the subject Norn: anything can 

surprise one; but the object Norn must be human* 11 

It is not immediately clear whether co-occurrence is a 
grammatical a semantic, or an ontological matter t but regardless 
of this problem there is little question about convenience of 
the notational systea. Furthermore, once one has begun to explore 
co-occurrence or selectional restriction in terms of feature 
distribution, the new notational system cm bo used to explain 
how we are able to understand metaphorical expressions such as 
John swallowed his pride * Pr ide could be said to have the 
feature t?abs tract*) and swallow could be said to have the 
features [4 transitive] and (^physical action]. Verbs in this 
class select objects with the feature f+ concrete^ (perhaps 
even p edible]). The following tree will illustrate this point: 



•Vhether dogs con be surprised or not probably dependu on 
the definition of "surprise." If they can, then the object Nol 
may also have the feature f+AnJ , but then a new problem appears 
since it seeas odd to say ''the truth surprised Fido." 



2 ? 




s 




On the other hand abctract obje< ts (or perhaps more accu- 
rately emotional objects, though at this stage of grammatical 
development the feature {+eznotJ was not included among the 
inventory ot nominal or verbal features) such as pride can appear 
only in the context of verbs that contain the features (+transi- 
tive] and (+ernotional restraint] : 




If our grammar includes a lexicon in which the features of the 
entries are identified, we can select from the lexicon entries 
that match the grammatical requirements of the underlying deep 
structure, insert them in the proper slot in the deep structure, 
and produce a non-deviant sentence* I*\ the first tree we can 
insert physical action verbs into the verb slot and concrete 
nouns into the object slot. In the second tree we can insert 
emotional restraint verbs into the verb slot and concrete nouns 
into the object slot. In both cases we will have grammatical 
sentences. But in the case of the sentence John swallowed his 
pride ve have tvu co-occurrence violations: first of all swallow , 

a physical action verb, must occur with a concrete noun, but 
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additionally pride may occur with an emotional restraint verb* 
The double feature violat5.on can be illustrated in the following 
way: 









Grammatical 

Structure 

n 
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Ve can see that the deviancy has a complex cause: the 

feature [+conJ, which is required by the physical action verb* 
influences our interpretation of the lexical entry pride , causing 
us to think of pride at least momentarily as a concrete noun* 
and the feature "p^eanot rc itr] influences our interpretation of 
the lexical entry swallow , causing us to think of it as a sub- 
stitution for a mental verb* Swallow , therefore, gives physical 
force to the emotional verbal action and our expectation for 
sw allow to require a concrete object gives concreteness to the 
abstract pride * Metaphor, therefore, may be examined in terms 
of an interaction of grammatical forces, each force mingling 
with its counterpart and thereby enriching the total semantic 
force o.’ the sentence* 

When models yield innovative pedagogical adaptations, 
though such innovative activity night cause a linguist to 
shudder, teachers and students, once again, are engaging in 
inquiry, and new insights into language structure are acquired* 
Once the formal procedure is developed and fully understood it 
i6 no longer necessary to repeat it for any othar reason than 
to explicitly illustrate a particular interpretation of in 
especially interesting deviant structure* Students can learn 
rather quickly to apply a principle that has been discovered 
through inquiry and given explicit form only after a persistent 
series of formulations, evaluations, and reformulations* Once 
the technique has been satisfactorily refined, it may be referred 
to informally when it is needed to clarify a specific semantic 
point. 



Not all pedagogical innovations are fruitful and when they 
become dull accumulations of minor feats of coordination it is 
time to move on to something else. The history of the embedded 
S, as it developed in seminars with cooperating teachers, will 
illustrate this painful aspect of curriculum development. 

The development of a convenient method for scheaaticiring 
the underlying deep structures of noainalized and x elativlz&d 
sentences provided us with a more sophisticated device for 
describing style. The earlier structural techniques for carving 
up surface structures into layers of modification had served 
its purpose but the new grammars, constructed as they were co 
synthesize sentences rather than analyse them, stimulated no 
innovative stylistic study in t % e classroom. In fact, with 
the exception cf a brief period in which features and selectional 
rules suggested new interpretational techniques, the new grammars 
kept developers, teachers, and students busy trying to learn 
how to work the grammars. It was consequently often difficult 
to discover just how the new grammars could be used in the 
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classroom. However, the earlier successful descriptions of 
style with a comparatively unsophisticated analytical device 
suggested to everyone that the new* sophisticated models should 
yield more revealing stylistic techniques. 

After a period of trial and error, which took place in a 
variety of classrooms from grades 4 through 16, we were able to 
develop a new technique for describing style in terms of deep 
structure. The final test of the new stylistics was to return 
to the old Faulkner sentence and compare the results with the 
aarlior structural techniques for describing style. The analysis 
yielded the following schematization : 
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They went S n up the road in a body 




The same information can be organized as it is on the 
following page. In both cases embedded 3*8 are identified 
according to the S in which they are embedded. They were 
treading the dust (Sp.i) is th6 first embedded S in Sp (They 
vent Si.i up the road in a body)* Similarly, is the 

first embedded S in the first embedded 3 in Sp. The notational 
system is a simple and direct one: the depth of each embedded 

S can be identified immediately by counting the numbers to the 
right of the decimal point; the numbers of embedded S f 6 at each 
level can be tabulated; a profile of frequency and depth of 
embedded S's can be easily formulated. Similar descriptions of 
other Faulkner sentences and sentences from other writers can 
be made and statistical comparisons of different writers can be 
made. 



It seemed possible that the new models had pedagogical 
possibilities, yet they lid not catch on and the general response 
of teachers and students was quietly negative. Once again 
curriculum development had degenerated into a minor feat of 
coordination. 



Th e Third Transformational Period 



Huch of the vork in transformational grammar up Vo this 
point was concerned with developing detailed phrase structure 
rules and the transformational rules that were needed to change 
deep structure strings into utterable surface structures. The 
most complete grammar developed at the curriculum center con- 
tained 26 phrase structure rules and 35 transformational rules. 
This grammar provided the framework for a set of materials 
developed by cooperatiug teachers and center personnel during 
an extended summer workshop early in the project. In the spirit 
of the times it was appropriate to regard a grammar as a machine 
which needed nothing more than a scanner to pick the rules that 
matched the structural description of a string and carry out the 
operations specified by the rules. Though it was largely left 
unspoken, it was becoming ev'.d on* that thw study of such a 
grammar, impressive as it "•s, required one to regard students 
as machine operators. 

Apparently linguists themselves were becoming dissatisfied 
with the task of formulating sets of transformational rules for 
suddenly there was a bold shift from tooling up grammars to 
re-examining the workings of language. There had been an im- 
pressive advance, as Vhitehead says, ,r in the use of assigned 
patterns for the coordination of an increased variety of detail. 
But the assignment of tha type of pattern restricts the choice 
of details. In this way the infinitude of the universe is 
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dismissed as irrelevant* 1 (3, p. 79). In this case, the part of 
tho universe that has been dismissed was the rich excitement of 
investigating the infinite variety of language performance in 
an open, investigative, creative way. 

It was at this time with the assistance of The Ohio State 
University Department of Linguistics that we were able to escape 
th-i clutches of the machine by reading the dissertations of 
Barbara Hall (20), Petei Rosenbaum (21), and George Lakoff (22) 
and articles by Charles Fillmore (23)* James McCawley (24), 

Uriel Veinreich (25X and Wallace Chafe (26). These documents 
did, in fact, introduce "novelty of pattern 11 into our conceptual 
experience. From Peter Rosenbaum (21) ws discovered how to 
escape the detailed complexity of extensive phrase structure and 
tr ansformati onal rules; from Barbara Hall (20) we learned how to 
advance from purely syntactic descriptions of such terms as 
"subject" and "object" to more semantically oriented investi- 
gations; from Charles Fillmore (23) ve learned about case grammar; 
and from George Lakoff (22) we learned new ways of investigating 
syntactic irregularity. Most of these studies were motivated 
by a strong desire to escape syntactic deep structures, which 
wero not actually deep structures at all, and to discover the 
nature of true deep structure, that is, semantic structure. 

It would be mistaken to suggest that Chomsky had unwittingly 
neglected semantics and had consequently missed the whole point 
of language study. Quite the contrary is true. In the essay 
"Topics in the Theory of Generative Grammar" (27), Chomsky stale] 
qi ite clearly that 

the problems of universal semantics still remain 
veiled in their traditional obscurity • • • • The 
immediate prospects for universal semantics seem 
much more dim than the prospects for universal 
phonetics, though surely this is no reason for the 
study to be neglected (quite the opposite conclusion 
should, obviously, be drawn) .... Let us then 
introduce the neutral technical notion of ’syntactic 
description* ... of a sentence that uniquely 
determines its semantic interpretation (the latter 
notion being left unspecified pending further in- 
sights into semantic theory). (27, p. 5) 

It was clear to the young linguists that the time had co;^ 
to think about semantics, but the shift had to come gradually. 
First of all it was necessary to see a base grammar as a simple 
formulation that could be manipulated imaginatively to produce 
underlying structures that would extend syntactic descriptioi 
into the realm of meaning. At the same time, the preoccupatic - 
with the formulation of transformational rules subsided and it 
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was possible to discuss embedding, coordination, topicalization, 
passivization, interrogation, and other transformational operations 
informally without the pressure of explicit formulation. The 
effect of this shift of attention was to free grammatical inquiry 
from the clutches of the machine and to open up new fields of 
investigation. 



New base grammars were formulated in the following way: 
(!) s NP + VP 

( 2 ) VP $>V(NP) 



O) NP — (HiS) 

Specific transformations were referred to by name (gerundivi- 
zation, infinitivization , cleft, passive, relativization, etc.) to 
identify grammatical processes that hod been carried out in the 
production of particular sentences but detailed explicit de- 
scriptions were omitted. The new rules eliminated the detailed 
syntactic sub-categorization that was characteristic of earlier 
transformational grammars, introducing only nouns and verbs as 
syntactic categories and all other characteristics of the deep 
structure appeared as grammatico-semantic features placed in 
brackets under the two major syntactic categories N and V: 




N V 



j 



+N 




+V 


+ com 




+pres 


+hu 




4prog 


+def 








Interlocking parentheses were introduced as a new symbol in the 
base rules to indicate that either one symbol, the other, or 
both could be selected. Thus (N§S) may produce either N, N*S, 
or S, that is, a single noun, a noun plus relative clauce, or a 
nominalized sentence functioning as subject or object of the 
sentence . 
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This simple set of base rules freed the young student of 
grammar from the tedious and mechanical task of making elaborate 
phrase structure grammars work by applying a long sequence of 
appropriately selected rules. It was now somewhat easier to 
contemplate the possible psychological reality of the new base 
rules* The creative device that enables a speaker to produce 
well-formed sentences must include a component that identifies 
the syntactic structure that will match the structure of meaning 
that is taking form as the sentence makes its way from feeling 
to utterance. 

But syntax is only part of it. Somehow one must find a 
way to introduce appropriate semantic content into the deep 
structure, for at every point in the production of a sentence 
there mu3t be an interaction between syntax and meaning: how 

else could the speaker fit the one to the other? One attempt 
to deal with this problem and to provide the teacher with a 
full account of "semantic" features was developed by Roderick 
Jacobs and Peter Rosenbaum (28). Unfortunately, though, the 
details of this package, as complete and careful as they are, do 
not provide the student or the teacher with an heuristic structure 
that leads beyond itself. Postman and Veingartner have it 
right when they say: 

... if one accepts the rather obvious fact that 
language is almost always produced by human beings 
for human purposes to share human meanings (the one 
exception to this is when two grammarians have a 
conversation), then the study of language ie in- 
separable from the study of human situations. A 
language situation (i.e., a human situation) is 
any human event in which language is used to share 
meanings. (29, p. 5*0 

A growing aware . ss of the limitations of the study of 
syntactic regular, .y vd U6 to the study of case grammar, as 
it is introduced by Charles Fillmore ( 25 ), and syntactic irregu- 
larity, as developed by George Lakoff (22). Ve began to discover 
ways of talking about semantically interesting sentences. Such 
sentences as "The boy kissed the girl," which may be ontologi- 
cally interesting, chough grammatically unproductive, were 
abandoned and more imaginative uses of language were drawn from 
poetry, advertising, and cartoons. Ve tried to moke use of what 
we had learned about syntactic description, though we did not 
forget that if grammars are to be useful they must be insightful 
and heuristic and if composition programs are to engage students 
and teachers in meaningful inquiry they cannot be based on the 
theory that grammar is a machine and so are children. 
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Language study can become exciting when syntactic irregu- 
larity is investigated, when the teacher, and the student, who 
should both be investigators, try to explain how sentences mean # 

In Section Two of this report, Barbara Van Horn gives an anecdotal 
account of the investigations of a group of eighth graders who 
had studied a considerable amount of grammar over a two-year 
period and were able to draw on this knowledge to say some very 
insightful things about syntactically irregular expressions. 

For example, the following two lines from Wilfred Owen's Arms 
and the Boy were discussed at some length: "Let the boy try 

along that bayonet blade how cold steel is," and further on in 
the same poem, "His teeth seem for laughing round an apple" 

( 30 , p.262). Advertisements provided another rich source: 

"Haste makes sense," "Young it up with Oldsmobile," "The thirst- 
slaker," and "Rainfair gives you neat you never knew*" 

Once inquiry of this sort has lecome a regular part of the 
English class, students frequently bring unusual examples to 
class. One of my favorites is a cartoon which presents with 
appropriate illustration the following definition: rock , n. : 

to cause someone or something to sway — by hitting them with it. 
Other interesting examples come from Peanuts : Linus says to 
Lucy, "Take a look at this .... It's a picture I drew of some 
cows standing in a grassture." "In a what?" Lucy says, in her 
usual manner. To which Linus replies: "In a grassture. That's 

where cows always 6tand .... You don't know anything at all 
about covs, do you?" 

It is not easy to maintain the rigor of a discipline when 
you only want to investigate spectacular events, and if you are 
not careful, you substitute the glamor of literary criticism for 
the rigor and explicitness of grammatical inquiry. A sense of 
our obligations and the need for orderliness in the investigation 
of semantic structure led us to focus our attention on the study 
of case relationships, a fundamental, universal set of noun-verb 
semantic relationships, introduced by Charles Fillmore in "The 
Case for Case" (23)* 

A full account of case grammar and an application of its 
principles to the interpretation of poetry may be found in 
Section One of this report. This material, developed by Thomas 
Shroyer, is presented in such a way that teachers may design 
inquiry units for use with particular classes. 

Though case study is not the final answer to the problem 
of developing a systematic way of exploring the semantic structure 
of sentences, it did serve to liberate us from the rigidity of 
earlier forms of transformational grammar. Once free it was 
easy to be inventive and to deal directly with problems of 
interpi etacion. Durir this latter period of the project the 



unpublished work of Anna Wierzbicka (31) taught us how to explore 
the meanings of sentences without depending on specific gram- 
matical systems. In an unpublished paper entitled "Generative 
Semantics for the Classroom" I tried to present a simulation of 
an inquiry session which drew on the work of Anna Wierzbicka and 
the study of case grammar. Actually, it i6 something less than 
a simulation; it is really a monologue; but perhaps it will 
suggest indirectly a way in which a teacher and a group of 
students can explore meaning. 



G enerative Semantics in the Classroom 



When we study the sentences of our language to discover 
how they are constructed, what they mean, how they are alike, 
how they are different, we are trying to make sense out of the 
most complicated thing people do. We are trying to discover the 
rules that govern the language game so we can understand how the 
game is played so we can learn to play it better. But why should 
we try to play the game better? Probably so we can 6ay what we 
want to say, explain what we mean, give form to our ideas, under- 
stand what others say and write, tell jokes effectively, write 
good themes, relate our experiences and understandings inter- 
estingly and effectively, and a host of other activities that 
people carry on automatically from morning until night and even 
in their dreams. 

When linguists talk about meaning and structure, they 3 ay 
that language has an inner and an outer form. They say that the 
sentences wo hear and the sentences we see in books and on the 
chalkboard have a surface structure that is really only an 
abbreviation for a deep structure , which is the full meaning 
of the sentence. Look carefully at this sentence*: 

(l) Even John is angry. 

There art only four words in this sentence. If we said only 
John is angry , it would mean that the person named John felt 
that he had been mistreated in some way which caused him to 
become emotionally upset and irritated with someone else. But 
what does even mean? The dictionary gives the following defi- 
nition: "though it may seem improbable." This definition seems 

to suggest that the sentence could be rewritten as follows: 



•This sentence is borrowed ficm an unpublished paper by 
Anna Wierzbicka entitled "Negation - A Study in the Deep Grammar, 11 
March, 196? (31). 
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(2) Though it may seem improbable, John is angry. 

Now our four-word sentence has become an eight-word sentence! 

But does our eight-word sentence really capture the meaning 
of our four-word sentence? Are there other circumstances that 
have not been directly stated that we feel to be a part of the 
meauing of the original sentence? "Even John is angry." Listen 
carefully to the sentence before you read on and try to get hold 
of tbe full meaning. Consider the following sentences: 

( 3 ) Something has happened to cause a number of 
people to become angry. 

(4) John is one of the angry people. 

( 5 ) Ve did not expect John to be angry. 

Now ve have twenty-seven words I Does the combination of 
sentences (3), (4), and ( 5 ) begin to reveal the total meaning 
of sentence (1)? Ve could say that these three sentences con- 
tain a paraphrase of sentence (l). They provide us with an 
interj?re tat ion of sentence (l) and illustrate how the many 
elements of an event out in the world are packed together or 
telescoped into a very small package ( Even John is angry ) which 
is actually only an abbreviation ( surface structure ) of a very 
complicated moaning ( deep structure ). 

It is the task of the student of language to discover ways 
of unlocking the meanings of sentences. He must learn how to 
look at a surface structure in such a way that he can recover 
the deep structure. Or to put it somewhat differently: he must 

discover the rules that explain how people can look at or hear 
surface structures like Even John is angr^r and understand auto- 
matically what they mean, even though a precise account of the 
meaning may take as many as twenty-seven words. You may remember 
that even the dictionary failed to provide us with a definition 
of even thac fully explained how we understand Even John is angry . 

We can pursue these ideas a little further by looking at 
another sentence: 

(6) Helen flew to Paris. 

Vhat do you think it means? Vhat possible event could it 
refer to? Could it have more than one meaning? How does one 
unlock thr meaning of a sentence? These are questions we should 
ask about particular sentences vhon we are trying to discover 
something about the rules of ,he language game. But before ve 
try to answer any of these questions, let’s find out vhat ve know 
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about the surface structure of our sentence. 

There are different kinds of words in a language. In our 
sentence Helen is a noun , tlew is a verb , t_o is a preposition , 
and Pari s is a noun . 

N VPN 
(7) Helen flew to Paris. 

If you have studied grammar before you may remember that 
Helen is sometimes called the subject of the sentence and flew 
to Paris , the predicate ^ Sometimes ve say that sentences are 
made up of : joun phrases and verb phraseo . Verb phrases are made 
up of verb s and sometimes other noun phrases . Noun phrases 
always have i.ouns in them ( Helen , Paris ) sometimes the nouns 
are accompanied by other words that tell us something about 
the noun. For example, in our sentence the noun phrase to Paris 
contains a preposition that tells us that the noun Paris is to 
be regarded as a location, that is, the place to which Helen flew. 



( 8 ) 



Sentence 



Noun Phrase 



Verb Phrase 



Noun 



Helen 



Verb 



Noun Phrase 



flew 



Prep 

x 



Noun 

Paris 



You have probably already noticed that our discussion of 
the parts of speech has led us away from our original question. 
Ve haven't really said anything at all about the meaning of our 
sentence, and since the most important thing about a sentence 
is that it has a meaning, you might wonder about whether there 
is any point in talking about nouns, verbs, and prepositions. 
You have probably also noticed that our diagram of the surface 
structure does not help us at all to understand the sentence 
or even to talk about the meaning of the sentence. Yet we do 
need to know how the language of the surface structure is re- 
lated to the language of the deep structure, and perhaps, like 
the chemist, who talks about hydrogen and oxygen and water, or 
the physicist, who talks about molecules and atoms and parts of 
atoms, we need to be able to talk about nouns and verba and 
preposit ions. But more of this later. 

Have you decided yet what it could mean to say Helen flew 
to Paris? Vhat questions could ve ask about the words in this 
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sentence? For instance, who is Helen? Is she a person? Or 
sometning else? Ve already know that the word Helen is called 
a noun and you probably remember that our grammar books eften 
say that a noun is the name of a person, place, or thing. Do 
you think Helen is a person? A place? A thing? Do you know 
what a thing is? Have you ever looked up thing in the dictionary? 
It’s not easy to find out what a thing is. In fact, it's so 
difficult that an Italian linguist whose name is Silvio Ceccato 
decided that to say a noun is the name of a person, place, or 
thing is a very poor and useless definition. Consequently, he 
worked out a more detailed breakdown of the things that nouns 
name (10). For example, the names of all of the following 
things are nouns: flying animals, swimming animals, creeping 

animals, carnivora (animals that eat other animals), herbivora 
(animals that eat only vegetables), dangerous animals, peaceful 
animals, wild animals, fruit trees, transparent things, solids, 
liquids, foods, vegetables, parts of animals, parts of vegetables, 
solid things, hollow things, pointed things, and so on. In fact, 
Silvio Ceccato listed 142 differert kinis of nouns! 

But to return to our sentence. If Helen is a person, can 
we say that Helen can fly? Does she have wings? What do we mean, 
then, when we say Helen flew to Paris ? Do we mean that Helen 
travelled to Paris in a plane? Then it must have been the plane 
that flew. Or perhaps we should say that someone flew the plane. 
Or caused the plane to fly. Maybe Helen isn r t a person. What 
else could Helen be? Sometimes planes have names. Pilots oecome 
very fond of their planes and they give them names, usually the 
name of some girl they are quite fond of. Perhaps Helen is the 
name of a plane. Then we could say that someone flew Helen to 
Paris. Or maybe Helen is the name of a bird. Then we could say 
Helen flew to Paris and we would mean that a bird named Helen 
flew to Paris. But what if Hele.a is a person? How would we 
interpret our sentence then? Could ve say that Helen was trans- 
ported to Paris in a plane? Or that someone transported Helen 
to Paris in a plane? 

But what about Paris ? What is Paris the name of? A bird? 
Perhaps Helen and Paris are both birds and Helen is very fond of 
Paris, who is a boy bird, and she wants to be with him. Or maybe 
Helen and Paris are bc f -h people and Helen is in a hurry to see 
Paris. But surely she cannot fly. What would it mean, then, to 
say Helen flew to Paris? Certainly it is an exaggeration to say 
that Helen can fly. You have to have wings to fly and if Helen 
is a person she doesn't have wings. Only birds have wings. So 
what does it mean to talk about Helen as if she were a bird? 

What an odd game! 

Maybe Pane is the name of a city. In that case we could 
say that Helen, the bird, flew to Paris, the city. Or Helen, the 
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person, was transported to P^ris, the city. Or Helen* the 

person, hurried off (like a bird) to Pari6, the city. 

We have bean exploring the possible meanings a particular 
sentence can have. Cur sentence seems to have many possible 
meanings, which is to say that it is ambiguous . When we try to 
discover the meanings a sentence can have we are beginning to 
investigate the deep structures of that sentence. We have been 
able to discover a variety of meanings that our sentence could 
have because we know that word6 like Helen can refer to a girl, 
a bird, or a plane and that words like Paris can refer to a boy, 

a biid, or a city. Of course, we know that 6ome of the meanings 

of our sentence may be unlikely ones, but they could occur in the 
context of a 6tory. For example, there is a very famous story 
about Helen of Troy, a very beautiful girl who was married to 
Menelaus, the King of Sparta. Unfortunately, Helen was in love 
with a young man whose name was Paris (according to one source). 
In fact, she liked Paris than 6he liked Menelaus. So she 

eloped y±th Paris and Menelaus was so mad that he went after her 
with his army -- and that's how the Trojan War began. Thus, 

Helen flew to Paris in this context would mean; Helen, the 
parson , flew (hurried like a bird) to Paris, the person she 
loved. 



There are other ways in which utterances can be misunder- 
stood, sometimes with catastrophic consequences. We can illus- 
trate such a situation dramatically and that will bring our 
discussion of Helen flew to Paris to a climactic conclusion. 



A One Act Play Characters: a tired linguist 

a tired linguists wife 



Setting: It ha6 been a hard day at the office and the tjred 

linguist is returning home to enjoy the comforts of 
his armchair and the cool taste of iced tea. He is 
looking forward to an intelligent conversation with 
his wife and pleasant activities with his numerous 
children. 

Ti red linguist (to his wife): Oh, what a day. Eight hours of 

it. The came thing. Over and over. The same problem. 
Sometimes I don't think it will ever end. 



Tired linguists wife ; What was it today? The same old thing? 
Some silly sentence, I suppose. 



Tired linguist : 
day trying 



You won't believe it, but I f ve spent the whole 
to understand Helen flew to Paris. 
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Tired linguist *s wife (uneasily): 
Flutiperis? Another one of 
whole day? Well! 



Who the world i3 Helen 
those Greek secretaries? The 



T ired linguist (dozing off in his comfortable chair, the iced 
tea dripping slowly from his bearded chin): The pilot 

caused Helen Flutiperis to Zzzzzz * • . • 



Gremmati co-Semantic Structure 



The informal exploration of the meanings of sentences can 
be a rich classroom activity, as Barbara Van Horn's account of 
her classroom in Section Two of this report documents. How- 
ever, neither the formal study of syntax nor t^e informal study 
of semantics seemed sufficient. Somehow the study of language, 
as Emraon Bach has said, should be a study of the relationships 
between grammatical and semantic structure: every form has a 

meaning, and there is a form for every meaning (32). It is in 
this cense that sentence formation may be thought of as the 
matching of grammatical structure to semantic structure. The 
struggle for the writer is the discovery of this match and the 
task of the composition teacher, if there be such a person, is 
to mt.ke the composer aware of the enormous difficulty of finding 
the natch and to provide him with some procedure for evaluating 
his effort. 

It is fhis task that constituted the terminal activity of 
this project. Section Four o 1 this report, “Investigation of 
Syntactic-Semantic Relationships in the Selected Writing of 
Students in Grades 4-12," by William E. Craig, presents a full 
account of this investigation. 

Advances in biological sciences are often made through a 
study of pathologies, i.e., the careful investigation of physio- 
logical malfunctions. Such studies frequently lead to insights 
not discovered in the study of healthy organs and tissues. Tho 
approach to the study of grammatico-eemantic structure in Section 
Four is comparable: through a careful examination of malformed 

student sentences, William Craig has developed a systematic 
account of a set of ayntact ic -semantic relationships derived in 
part from the work of Ernst Cassirer, William Stern, Anna 
Vierzbicka, George Currae, Hendrik Poutsma, &eno Vendler, Etsko 
Kruisinga, and Otto Jesperaen, ,<v ose studies* dealt primarily 
with the vriting of adults, rather than children, and of well- 
formed sentences, not mal-formed sentences, in which the problems 




*See Section Four in Voluue II of this report for exact 
references. 
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of matching grammatical structure with semantic structure are 
most iut erestingly revealed. So far as we know, there ha6 been 
no other study of the language of school children that utilizes 
the sentences children actually write as the basis for a syste- 
matic account of the syntactic-semantic relationships they use 
and misuse. 

Section Four presents a close examination of over 800 
sentences from students in grades 4-12 which were written in 
response to the three STEP Essay tests administered to all the 
students in the project. Even though the sentences came from 
essays in which the topics were pre-determined , they provided 
enough examples of the mismatching of grammatical signals and 
semantic structure to reveal a set of seman cic-Byntac tic relation- 
ships. 



These relationships are grouped in basic families that 
illustrate major semantic principles; e.g., conjunction (the 
general semantic principle of expansion), restriction (the 
general semantic principle of limitation), reification (the 
general semantic principle of abstraction), and topicalization 
(the general semantic principle of emphasis). Each of these 
general semantic principles has a variety of specific relation- 
ships that illustrate the ways In which such relationships are 
expressed in syntactic forms in English. For example, the 
principle of conjunction (i.e., semantic expansion) is illus- 
trated by 6ix specific syntactic-semantic relationships: CATEGORY 

EXPANSION, OBJECT DESCRIPTION, ENUMERATION OF REFERENTS, TEMPORAL 
SEQUENCE OF ACTIONS/EVENTS, CONTRAST/OPPOSITION OF REFERENTS, and 
DISJUNCTION OF REFERENTS. Each of these specific syntactic- 
semantic relationship is defined and illustrated through specific 
student sentences that reveal how students in the project used 
and misused the grammatical signals for these relationships. 

For example, CATEGORY EXPANSION is illustrated by student 
sentences which demonstrate how the grammatical signal for this 
relationship, AND, has been misused by student writers. 

The following excerpt from Section Four (Vol. II, pp. 88 - 89 ) 
will illustrate how a student's sentence violates the appropriate 
syntactic-semantic relationship of CATEGORY EXPANSION. 

Take for example this sentence produced by a seventh- 
grade student on his essay written for the Fall 19^7 
STEP Essay test: 

(15) *SHE WEIGHS SEVEN POUNDS AND EIGHT 
OUNCES, BLUE EYES AND BLOND HAIR. 

We know from our own experiences with language and 
the real world that the student is describing a baby 
girl, for ve know that SEVEN POUNDS AND EIGHT OUNCES 
is a commonly reported weight for new-born infants. 
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We gain additional support from the student’s previous 
sentence in which he tells of the arrival of his new 
baby sister, although we would not have needed that 
information to have understood sentence ( 15 ) above. 

The coordinated NP 1 s theaselves—SEVEN POUNDS AND 
EIGHT OUNCES, BLUE EYES, BLOND HAIR — suggest a 
category to us immediately, for these items are those 
usually supplied in the information about new-born 
infants: their weight, their hair- and eye-color. 

Combined with the feminine SHE, these NP's are 
enough to suggest the most probable category NP to 
which the coordinated NP’s belong: PHYSICAL ATTRI- 

BUTES OF NEW-BORN INFANT GIRL. 

However, although SEVEN POUNDS AND EIGHT OUNCES, 

BLUE EYES, BLOND HAIR are all members of the category 
PHYSICAL ATTRIBUTES OF NEW-BORN INFANT GIRL (SISTER 
OF STUDENT), we find the student’s coordination of 
them in sentence (15) unacceptable. Why? Because 
the coordinated NP’s follow the verb WEIGHS, as if 
the baby sister not only weighs seven pounds and 
eight ounces but also weighs blue eyes and blond 
hair! As native speakers, we know that we do not 
ordinarily conjoin two meanings of WEIGH in the same 
sentence .... Neither do ve ordinarily allow a 
single appearance of WEIGH to stand for both meanings 
in the same sentence. Therefore, the student’s 
syntactic coordination of the NP ’6 of weight, hair- 
and eye-color immediately following the verb WEIGHS 
confronts the reader with a category expansion that 
is not acceptable. 

Each of the syntactic-semantic relationships making up the 
general semantic principle of conjunction is illustrated in this 
way; likewise, the syntactic-semantic relationships of the gen- 
eral principles of restriction, reification and topicalization 
are illustrated by student sentences that as clearly as possible 
reveal students’ uses and misuses of the grammatical signals for 
these various semantic relationships. (See the appendix to 
Section Four for a list 01 all the syntactic-semantic relation- 
ships developed by Craig, along with an illustrative student 
sentence for each relationship. ) 

We want to stress that although this development of a 
systematic set of syntactic-semantic relationships was the 
terminal activity for this project, we feel confident that this 
set of syntactic-semantic relationships is just the beginning 
of the study of syntactic structure and semantic structure urged 
by Bach. Some informal investigations of the classroom use of 
such a set of relationships can be seen in Section Two of this 
report, "An Anecdotal Account of a Classroom Investigation of 
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the Semantics of English Sentences • 11 In the third chapter of 
this section, ''Composition, M Barbara Van Horn describes the U6es 
her students made of the knowledge of the grammatical signals of 
CATEGORY EXPANSION in revising malformed sentences they had 
vritten. Obviously, such an informal application of this par- 
ticular syntactic-semantic relationship can be expanded to 
vhatever relationships a teacher and his students use, for each 
nust look at his own writing to determine just which syntactic- 
semantic relationships are not being used appropriately before 
he applies the knowledge contained in the syntactic-semantic 
relationships of Section Four. Hopefully, this set will be 
expanded and amended by teachers and students exploring together 
the sentences they write. 



Donald R. Bateman 
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PREFACE 



The present work was written while the author was taking 
part in a development project supported by the United Etates 
Office of Education (Cooperative Research Project ?!o. 2133, 
Contract 0E-6-1C 107, Development of Composition Program 
Based on Generative Grammar and Psychol ingui Stic Theory for 
Grades 7*9)- Part of the project* s task was to determine 
language materials for children in grades seven through 
nine. Project personnel thought that even the best of current 
theoretical linguistics was not sufficiently adequate to be 
translated directly into language materials for the class- 
room. Specifically, while a highly articulated syntax and 
phonology were available, there was* no comparable account of 
semantics, undoubtedly one of the central aspects of language. 
It was necessary, then, to explore the semantic structure of 
English 'prior to the development of language materials. The 
resulting concepts and procedures would supplement liter- 
ary interpretations! techniques * yield insights into student 
composition, and provide a relatively (linguistically) sound 
basis for the later formulation of language materials. The 
constraints imposed on this description were, therefore, the 



following : 



1. The description must take up directly the problem of 
meaning (semantics). 

?. The account must be open; oriented toward investi- 
gation rather than formulation. 

3. The description should be based on the most semanti- 

cally adeouate linguistic theories and on the 
author’s knowledge of language as a native speaker 
and student of linguistics. 

4. The results must provide systematic insights into 

literary language. 

5. The results must provide systematic ^nsights into 

student composition. 

The author believes that, although the current writing 
does not include illustrations which meet requirement No. 5, 
the system set forth potentially makes a significant contri- 
bution to a description and analysis of student composition. 
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INTRODUCTION 



''No education can be adequate in which knowledge 
of our native language ... is false, or shallow, 
or trivial. 

"What needs to be clearly seen... is that linguistics 
i6 essentially the quest of MEANING. "2 

"mastery of the fundamental ideas of a field involves 
not only the grasping of general principles, but also 
the development of an attitude toward learning and 
inquiry, toward guessing and hunches, toward the 
possibility of solving problems on one's own. M 3 



There is little reason to document past failures of linguists 
in dealing with problems of language description or even in 
recognizing then. Similarly ve need not relate the lack of 
success of educators concerned with language instruction in 
providing appropriate, truthful, and revealing language mater- 
ials for their students. Although the full range and depth of 



^Herbert J. 'Juller, The Uses of English (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, Inc. , 1967), p. 50* 

^Benjamin Lee Whorf, Language , Thought, and Reality : 
Selected Writings of Fenjanin Lee Whorf . ed. John B. Carroll 
^Cambridge, Mass.: TTTiTtT Press, 1956), p. 7 3 • 

o 

Jerome S. Bruner, The Process of Education (Cambridge, 
^a83.: Harvard University Press ,196 pV 20, 



language and its connections to psychology and philosophy were 
recognized and expoiuided in Cartesian thought in the 17th and 
l'Jth centuries, it has only been within the last decade and 
a half that these earlier insights and principles have moti- 
vated any further serious linguistic investigations and only 
within the last two years that they hsve influenced a few 
linguists to deal directly with that aspect of language which 
is most crucial' meaning. As a consequence, no educational 
materials now available manifest any of the richness and 
potential of rationalistic Cartesian linguistics for investi - 
gation and understanding of language and thought. 

Descartes was not primarily interested in language 
per se, rather, reflecting the existing unified 
discipline in his time of linguistics, psychology, 
and philosophy - -the same areas which current genera- 
tive grammarians, in their search for better explana- 
tions of language phenomena, find interrelated- he 
saw language as that function of man which was most 
human; that the linguist?, c and mental processes of 
man were virtually identical.^ 



^Thomas G, Sbroye*, "A Review of C artes iai Linguistic s by 
Koam Chomsky 1 ’ (unpublished paper, 10o7)i 



Since it is necessary to create language materials which 
are not 'false, or shallow, or trivial, n 5 since these materials 



\luller, ‘The Uses of English . 
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must permit, even force, students to engage in "the quest of 

f 

meaning" 0 and to develop "au attitude toward learning and 



Vhorf, Lanpjage, Thought, and Reality . 

inquiry .toward the possibility of solving problems on 
one’s own,"^ the developer must determine the possible 



3runer, The Process of education . 



theoretical and methodological sources to draw from in 
order to achieve these goals. A Chomskian Generative-Trans- 
formational grammar might be one source of value in light 
of the claims that Chomsky has made concerning the place of 
his theory in the Cartesian tradition and his perceptive 
statements about language instruction in the schoolo. For 
example, he says, 

My impression is that grammar is generally taught 
as an essentially closed and finished system, and in a 
rather mechanical way.... It seems to me that a 
great opportunity is lost when the teaching of 
grammar is limited in this way. I thin}; it is impor- 
tant for students to realize how little we really 
know about the rules that determine the relation 
of sound (surface structure) to meaning (deep 
structure) in English, about the general Properties 
of human language.... Few students are aware of the 
fact that in their normal, everyday life they are 
consistently creating new linguistic structures 
that are imediately understood.... They are nev^r 



brought to the realization of how amazing an 
accomplishment this is, and of hov limited is our 
conprehens Ion of what makes it possible. 



g 

Noam Chomsky, "The Current Scene in Linguistics/ 1 College 
En glish , Vol , 27. ho. 8 (Hay 1966), p. 595* 



Yet an examination of the type of grammar put forth in works 
such as Chomsky’s A spects of a Theory of Syntax ^ or Jacobs 
and Rosenbaum's E nglish Transformational Grammar ^ reveals 



o 

Noam Chomsky, Aspects of a Theory of Syntax (Cambridge, 
Mass.: .M.T. Press ’ 1965). 

^R. A, Jacobs and Peter S. Rosenbaum, English Transforma - 
tional Grammar (Waltham, Rasa.: dlaisdell Publishing Co., 

iw: 



them to be bs3lcally mechanical, closed systems which do net 

deal directly with meaning, as these criticisms of the 

Chomskian paradigm indicate; 

There is an 'incomfortable similarity between the 
way that semantics has generally been treated in 
transformational grammar and the way that syntax 
was treated in the 'pnonological grammar' of Trager 
and Smith. In either caBe the subject is a nebxilous 
area which cannot be dealt with on its own ground 
but is accessible only through the more manageable 
field of syntax or phonology, rhis similarity is made 
especially clear in Katz and Fodor's dictum ( 1963 ) 
that 'linguistic description minus grammar equals 
semantics,' which in effect asserts that semantics 
Js (by definition) the hairy ness that remains to 



bo talked about after one :a3 
u 1 3 1 io j proper,*^ 



finished vlth lin ; - 



J»\: r 3 1>, VcCavlcy, "7 re hole of tenant ics in a Gr&rJcar/ 1 
in Uni vers al 3 fr. Lingui stic Yhe ory ed. by Y. . rku'h rv\ i '< , 
heirr.c (J»V* York ; Holt ^ Hinehart , an ! V’ir.ston, Ir.c. , l.v'3). 

U 3 5. 



Tor the luet few years triinsforriAtic-jal ?r vrt&r , 
ir. tl*v fon - . ori^Ivtt-id by CiwsnV h.u be on raKi'.r a 
jaignty effort ... to r 'a:\i:s «’ id tin^uirlj* p honor* vna of 

<i< t>p a .«i super f i c ial pi v^rrur nul toverJf c.mc t ruct 1 r.^ 
or explicit theory of transition *frco the depth to 
the surface* . 

however, in practice, the notion of deep struc- 
ture with vnicb troneforRfttiorial graiccar has been 
vorXio^ see us still very far fro:: the logical 
^arnar of the Cartesian linguists In fact, even 
in the relatively radical version of Postal, Layoff 
a-nd Hoaa the a.c. doep structure 1ou!ks rather like 
an interuedlate concept > suspended half way between 
universal notation of tho ^eanirv and the ouper- 
ficlalitlefl of the for^> half -synt act ic , half- 
flenaat ic , . , . 



Anna. Uicrtbicka f ""ofattor. - A Study in the Peer Grv-jvir, 
rhlfS (dittoed paper. :.,I i. t torch, 1^/67 > , footnote 1, p. 

3^. 



If ve repard lan -vui.se ce an extraordlnar ily complex 
device for synboitsiivj huiwi experience by vocal 
sound It eee *is to ne that ve are led to a rather 
different perspective than vao afforded. by Chomskyan 
b.^oty- I Tide theory] arose fror. a Preoccupation 
with th? symbol rather than that which is symbolized, 
and as a consequence distorted the real relationship 
be tween the tvo.^d 



r>s 



^ i 



L -Val lace 



•*3. i:o. 1 (.-:aj-cu , I0'7), p. 57. 



It CChoaskian deep struct'irel ie an artificial, inter- 
mediate level betveen the empirically discoverable 
'semantic deep structure 1 and tee obaei'vat lonally 
accessible surface structure, a level the properties 
of which have ix>re to dc vith the cethodologicel 
coanitments of grarm:arian3 than with the nature of 
h*i sul.\ languages. 



lU , 

Charles J. Fillmore, "The Case for Case,” if> Cn: verb als 

I n Linguistic Theory ed. E. Bach and R. jams# (i.'ev York. 
Holt, Bin^hart , and '/ineton, Inc tt l r * 63 ) % p. 66 . 



An examination of such post Chomskian literature reveals 
a persistent and fairly vide-epread attempt to maintain 
theoretical ri-jor and to use the rationalistic methodology 
of ordinary language philosophy In an effort to deal directly 
vith meaning. One example of this attempt is Fillmore's 
Dost complete 3tater;ent of case grunrar , "The Case for Case,” 1 ^ 

^Villmore, "The Care for Case." 



Fillmore defines case relationships a^ : 



. . . semantically relevant ayr. lactic relationships 
Involving nouns and the structure that contain 
them,,,, CTlr.esc relationship? ... f\ro in la rrf rsr* 
covert but are nevertheless enprVically dlfcoYer^ 
able,... f?Jhey for: i a specific finite set,...*’ 




Ke further pointe out that these covert case categories are 
not to he confused with historical accounts of case which 
vere based on morphology or accidence rather than on a concept 
of deep structure in which syntax is central,^ One difference 



Fillmore, "The Case for r*ase," t>n, ?~3, 

between his grammar ana a ('hoaaki&n grammar is revealed by 
Ms discussion of the two sentences 

(1) John ruined the table 
(?) John built the table 

r'illaore says that the covert graoaaat i cal distinction between 

these tvo sentences is that of "rffectum" ver 3 us 'Vffec tun": 

In (l) the table is understood to have existed prior to 

John *3 action vhlle in (?) the table is understood to have 

1 ft 

come into existence as a result of John’s action. Further, 

18™ ‘ ' 

Fillmore, f, The Cnse for Caae.'' p. t. 

the syntactic implications of this distinction are revealed 
by the fact that (1) ray appi opr i ately answer the question 
(3) Vhat did John do to the table? 

ho ' 1 




vMle (2) nay not. *9 On the other hand, a gr&cnar aueh as 

10 

Fillmore, "The Case for Case*" p, 
that described in Aspects of the Theory of Syntax* ^ vould 

20 

Chens ky , A spects . 

simply account for the difference betvee:. the tvo sentences 
on the basis of th n difference in selections! features assoc- 
iated with their respective verba: ruin so^ocoure vith a 
preceding JP containing the feature [-abstract], vhoruij 
build co-occur 9 vith a preceding NP containing the feature 
[♦human}. Clearly, this letter method ia based only or. 
superficial co-occurrence patterns, Thus, *t appears that 
one impor’ant factor in the increased adequacy of Fillmore^ 
gramar is the ii troduction of semantic data into the process 
of sentence analys's. A brief account of one perspective on 
the recent history of grasrait ical systems will illustrate 
the full ifflpeiet of this step. 

One of the first nodern attempts to describe sentences 
in a systematic vay vas Immediate Constituent analysis. The 
application of this methodology results in the division of 
sentences into their various formal parts and the labeling 
of those parti. Thus , a sentence like 

K > 

<>1 



(O John opened the door 

consists of the ipr.ediate constituents "John /' a j,ou:» phrase, 
and "opened the door, 11 a verb phrase. The verb phrase con- 
sists of the inrvdiaie constituents "opened, 1 * a verb, and 
* 5 thc door," e noun phrase. The latter noun phrase, "the 
door," consists of the i^edlate constituents "the," a dete; 
ninor, and "door," n noun. The ncrit of this system is that 
It provides a consistent noons for identifying parts of ceri- 
tences with constituent labels. Further, it contains terr.a 
which can be used to state pone rail rations about Fnrlish: 
for exar.ple . everv Tr.yliah sentence contains a noun phrase 
and a verb j nraso every noun phrase contains a noun, and 
every verb phrase contains a verb. 

bmee t.iis system i;* restricted to a description of 
sentential constituent tyre ar.d order, it roust fail to account 
for ary aspect of r.eaninjj. For exanple , it cannot reveal 
the relationships between apparently quite different sentences 
vhic;. are never*, holes Jud/ted to be esjcnt.ielly synonymous 
ry native speakers. Conversely, it will represent semanti- 
cally unrelated 3 er.tc 1 .ce 3 in identical fashion. For cxanpl^, 
(S) and {J) will be idont icnl.ly labeled, as (7) and (0) 

; 1 lust rate . 

(;) Hurry vants the tie 



Hilda hi) led the roach 



(?) ( ( C Marrjr ) ) ( ( wants ) ( ( the ) 

s \i? :i vp v :;p n 

( tie ) ) ) ) 

(5) ( ( ( Hilda ) ) ( ( vailed ) ( ( the ) 

s :;p k vp v nr o 

( roach ) ) ) ) 

Transformational Iwsadiate Constituent analysis (nor.ely , 
Chonskian grar.r.ar) attempted lo account first for sentences 
in which the lexicrJ itens were identical, in which meanings 
were identical* but in which constituent orders were differ 
ent. To facilitate this analysis, the system postulated a 
cemon order of constituents fret. u.Mch a variety of orders 
was ossicle. In effect* V.iu common order was culled the 
deep structure of sentences. Perhaps the two types of sen- 
tences to receive nost attention rore the sentence contain 
ii\.\ a passive construction and the sentence containing an 
T, c xtraposed” constituent. These two types are illustrated 
y (10) and (IT) respect i vely . 

(9) k^rl opened the present. 

(10) T);e present was opened b> Varl 

(11) That '.'ary didn't cot'c surprised r,o one 

(12) It surprised no one that hary didn't cose 
Evidence of Trans form at icnal f rrcv-Ar’s reliance on 1C 
analysis is provided by the nature of Us syntactic diarrar.- 
ain£* as Illustrated in Figure 1* The constituent labels arc 

b * 
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Figure 1 




Harry wants 0 h 

i i 

the tie 

the sore as t:\ose in (7), ad ave the dependency relationships . 

In addition the diagram for (6) is identical to thc.t of 
Figure 1 (vith the exception of selectional features and 
inherent features). 

Since the basic assumption implicit in this system, 
like ti at of its forerunner, is that the VP sequence is 
oblih&tory, every sentence ha:, as its deep structure the 
form HP VP. If a sentence does not superficially reflect 
this ;;F as in the case of the imperative sentence and the 
agentless passive sentence, that IIP la said to have been 
deleted In the process of sentence fortnation. [[canine is 
appealed to whenever sentences are formally relatable in 
order to Justify the clalrs of dee" structure identity. A 
ccrialtc&r.t to the "neutral technical uotion of ‘syntactic 
description* *21 prevented any direct investigation of neanim*. 

a 

,‘oan Chorahy Topic:, in the Theory of Generative "rarrar 
in Current Tr end s in Linguistics, Vo l . Il l: Theor etical 
Poy^dut^ qps . ' r e<T by Thomas A. Gebeok ffhe ifarue ;Mc uton . 1 9 ^') % 
P- 5.“ 



One new development of the Transfer-nationalists , aside 
fror. the theoretical positive of tranoiorjtat ions to account 
for syntactic variation, vaa that their system vao generative: 
given a snail set of rules, a syntactic atruc* re could be 
generated into which norphet.co were introduced to for;:, accep 
table sentences .<*2 y e t these generative rules were basically 

22 ' 

This is sorevhat of an oversirpll ficat ior sine** the annro- 

priate choice of morphemes was determined by other rules and 
the final phonemic form vas determined by still another set of 
rules . 



a generalize! forz of Immediate Constituent analysis, as the 
constituent cnte~o) ies of the following Illustrative genera- 
tive rules demonstrate: 

S — * NP VP 

up - - (*> :: 

vp -♦ v (PP) 

Fillrore attempted to overcome the semantic limita- 
tions of Transformational Immediate Constituent rrasemar with 
its obligatory h’F VP Ocep structure by developing a case 
<?r,unir , first in "A Proposal Concerning English Prepoalt ions , 

23 

Charles J . Fillnore M A Proposal Concerning r n^lish Proposi- 
tions lk>nograph Series oa Languages ar.u uinruistico To. 19 
ed. by F. P. Dinneen (Ceo-getovn University, 1950. 
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then in "Towards a Modern Theory of Case and finally in 
"The Case for CTise."*^ Motinp that the definition of deep 

^ Charles J. Fillrorc, "Towards a ''cderr 'Theory c r Cas^,” 

Project on Lin guistic Analysis , Report Uo . lj (The Ohio State 
University, 1 9&>T- 

PS 

Charles J , Fillr.ore "The Case for Case.” 



subject as the ]%? immediately dominated by the S prevents an 

account of the essentially identical relat ionabips between 

sonc verbs and some nouns, whether they are "subject” or "object,” 

Fillmore claimed that the real deep structures of sentences 

are not of the ordered and highly structured form hypothes 1 *ed 

ly the Transformational! cts , but rather are unordered sets op 

case relationships accompanied by a verb. Thus, "subject” 

and "object” are features only of avjrface structure. For 

example, by accounting for the aynonynity of pairB of sentences like 

( 1 3 ) Harry bought the bird ir'ra Sohvartt 
(lM Schwartz sold the bird to Parry 

(l^) Mary rented a car to Hubert 
(l^) Hubert rented a car fron Uarv 

(17) Larry blamed the accident on Bud 
{ 1 8 ) Lorry blamed Bud for the accident 

(19) Guy steals money froes banks 

(PO) Guv robs hanVs of ronev 

m 



by deep structure ident.' ty within ease erarnar, he de<eanstre t cd 
the failure of Trans foiioAtional Imediate Constituent srcjanara* 
which have to postulate different underlying structures for 
each of the^e sentences. The inplicit claim that two or nore 
surface sentences vhich contain unidentical lexical items and 
unidentical h subjectn p and f, obJeotE'' can be derived fro:* the sn~e 
deep structure opened the vay for a rev kind of ' 'npuape 
analys i s , 

A brief examination of Fillffiore’s phrase structure compo- 
nent an^ its use of esec relationships will demonstrate th; 
strengths and the weakness** of hi a case rtranra r. T he phrafe 
structure rules are as follows,* 0 

S — * d(odality) ♦ P(roposition) 

P — * V(crb) ♦ C 1 ♦ . . * i' n 
C — ♦ M(oun) P(hjrase) *■ K(aaus) 

:rp — ♦ (D(etenniner ) ) ♦ h(oun) 



These rules are onjy illustrative. The expansion of 

M(odallty) is not stated since the relevant points of this 
discussion are related to the category P(roposit ion ) and its 
expansion. "C, ♦ . . .0 * a*-e the various case relationships 
vhich oay appefcr In the deep strurturea. 



These rules will generate structures such ss the one in Figure 
?, vhich is the deep structure of (21). 

(21) John opened the thx>r 





Figure 2 



(e . g. ! viaat 





VTiIb fltfire reveals thav the verb ocen can appear vlth an 
Agertivs arid an Objective 2.T. The Agentive relationship is 
signaled by the preposition n by H and the Objective relation- 
ship Is inniM-ked, "0" , If, ua In (23 ), the /jentive is 
topicalii.ed , Its prepositional case marker is deleted. On 
the othe • hand, If the Objective Is topicalited, the Agentlve 
marker if retained: 

(22) VI le door vn a opened by John 

Since Fiilasore claims that prepositions arc ca3e signals (vlth 
/ 

or without semantic significance or content), he can account 
for their appearance or non-appearance In terms of superficial, 
sometime* topical, constraints. Thus, the differences in the 
prepositions of (13)* (20) are iratters of the superficial 
constraints imposed by considerations of toplcaiiii-tion An 
addit local feature of case grammar is its method for describing 
the syntactic semantic character of verbs. The case co- 
occurrence possibilities form the basis for this description. 




Tor exaapio, open *ppear3 both in sentences which contain an 
Afertive **T and those vhich do not- Further, it always 
appears in sentences containing an Objective ItP. Thin infcrna 
tion is a part of tne lexical description of open on d r.ay be 

P7 

presented in the following notation: 
o; or. ♦ (A; 0 



?7 

Thia description of oocn is only illustrative since- other 
case relat lonshi p? rvay &l €0 appear with it. The parentheses 

indicate optionality, the lrcfc of parentheses indicates 
obligatoriness . 



Since individual ease relat: onahips are defined semanti- 
cally. both lexical character itetio*i3 which contain theta and 
deep structures reveal important aspects of moaning. Tor 
example, Fillmore defines Afertive «r*d Oojective In the 
following va 

A/y ntl vf (A), t At case of the typically animate 

perceived instigator of the action identifier 
by the verb. 

j 

Object ive {0), tae aeraGnticaUy most neutral case, 
the cnee of anythin*, revresentable by a noun 
vhoae role in the ac* or state Identified 
by the verb is identified by the verb itself 
conceivably Inc concept should be United tc 
things which are affecte*- by the action cr 
state idev 4 ified by the verb . . . 



28 

r*llrore n The Case fo^ Casi!," pp . 



Other cases are also defined semantic ally . However, Fillmore 



has said that case relationships are "semantically relevant 
s yntact ic relat ionships . ,,?0 (Italics nine.) It is at lea 3 t 



Fil.Vorc, "The Case for Case,” n. 5- 



questionable whether syntactic relationships can be defined 
semantic&lly ani in no other way. Moreover, the phrase 
struct>rre component which contains grainaticnl categoric? 
such as :’P and V, which are neither defined nor definable 
sen-ant ically , also contains cass designation such as Aperitive) 
and G( tjec* ive ) , which are neither defined nor definable 
syntactically. VhHher this mixture of semantic and syntactic 
categories is acceptable or not is really rot at question, 
here specifically, whether semantic categories such as ca°e 
relationships can generate (be rewritten as) syntactic ctito- 
horiee is again not at question.^ The important point is 



^It r\i»tht sound as if these rotential criticisms w e rc ilrila 

to those against "mixing levels” made by descriptive linguists, 
however, this io not at all the situation: if, in fact, there 
is a determinable inter-relationship between ser^ntic and 
syntactic phenomena, it cannot presented c.ivsrcly, it must 
be defined ar.d ivs account carefully Justified. Fillmore's 
system does appear to suggest such an inter *relat 1 onship 
though it is never defined in such a way as to Justify hia 
semantic category-syntactic category connection. 
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that Fillmore^ c?.se greur^ar is not a graryrAr of semantics 
insofar as its base is heavily syntactic. 

A second objection to ci?e framnar han been daisied to be 
one of its virtues: the lac): of deep structure constituent 
order. True this critieisn lose? its relevance if cafe 
rrarrar is basically syntactic, tor a lack of syntactic consti- 
tuent order at the deepest lev el o' analysis has the advan 
tage of relegating language specific constituent ordering to 
the tra lbforinAtior.ai cor.ronent . Yet any ersurnar which describe:- 
ses-v*tic deep structures ought to reflect cognitive linguistic 
order. For example, agents have semantic precedence over the 

objects Involved in their actions. Further, 3ince, as 
11 IP 

Veluroicr. end Bendix have pointed out, lyrical itens have 

31 

l/rial ’'elrireich, ’Explorations In Semantic ^eory, 11 in 
Current Trends In Lingu isti cs. Vol. Ill: Theoretical Founda- 
Ucns. cd. by Thooce A, 5eb eoi< . ~Tcho Hague : 1 'out on 7 l?bo) t 

p, 

32 

Fdward H. Bendix. CorponentlA l Anbhysls of Cen f iul Votabu 
lary: The Semantic Stru cture of a Set of Verbs In English , 

Hindi t and Japanes e. Part 2, of I?AL, 32 ^Bloomington : 

Indiana Univert!ty and The Hague. Moutcn, 1966). 



their ovn semantic structures, a grwaanr which deals directly 
with i anlng ought to reflect the intra-ae.it ential dependency 
relations between lexical Iters and between semantic primi- 
tives within laical ito:is.^ The tran? fonv t ! oral problem Is 

ERIC 




^It should be adr tied that rillmore does Hot address hin 
self to the problem of the semantic structure of lexica*, items. 
Therefore, It is not appropriate to criticize hla case gramar 
for tnls omission. It ni^ht veil be that his possible 
expansion of (Objective ) into S could be a means vherrby hie 
system could recount for complex lexical items. This possibi- 
lity will be explored sonevhat in Chapter III. 



only a mechanical one for if syntactic transformations can 
operate on syntactic deep structures to order and delete 
const ituente > semantic t r a* e format ions can operate on srrantl? 
deep structures to organize ar.d collapse semantic ur.it,? into 
language specific lexical ite; s. 

What, then, is the &1 J rnative to the Tillnorc case 
grammar? Clearly, the concept of casj is a reveal in** one if 
it is received in a different perspective. Cince individual 
case relationships ere defined semantical ly , it night be more 
revealing, if rot more appropriate t to viev then ae syntacti 
cally relevant semantic relationships which exist not between 
nouns arid verbt , which are syntactic categories, but between 
object* or things or places ar.d actions or states, which are 
semantic categories. This alternative would involve, then, a 
finite set of semantic ca«*e relatlf. ships realized within 
sentences jn various syntactic forms. The context of these 
relatiorshlps would be row not a syntactic phrase structure 
component which generates syntactic deep structvures but a 

7 5 
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oeo&ntic phrase atructure corponent, containing only semantic 
terr.s uid categories, which generates logical semantic struc- 
tures reflecting the cognitive structure of linguistic percep- 
tion, the native speaker's intuition of semantic foru wid 
content. A veil forraed deep structure would, then, constitute 
a cognitive linguistic event as opposed to a sentence which 
Is a physical linguistic event, ^ 



^‘?hts distinction ifi crucial since the difference between 
booe arbitrary sentence su^h as n E*t t n and the underlying 
mental reality which contains the agent and object anong other 
things fliuat be recognized and accounted for if a grammar of 
semantics, of iingJlstlc thought, ia to be descripti vely 
adequate . 



Since the deep structure would inherently provide c.oly 
semantic information, both i itra-aentential a*id :lntra- lexical , 
and aluce the ultimate form of sentences ia dependent on 
syntactic rules, a grammar of semantics would have to include 
a set 'A rules which would Jabel semantic deep structures vith 
syntactic terms to permit the operation of ayntactic transform « 
tlona ■ 

While syntactic generative gra ,wp have never provided 
a method for sentence analysis, ^ the very fact that case 

^Ronenbaum did orovlde a structural tvet for ^P: *Wl\at 

X U KP." 



relationships are defined semantically means that they can be 
used In sentence analysis. It would be additionally desirable 
if a e'-aasmar of semantics could provide some method whereby 
one could proceed from sentence to deep structure instead of 
exclusively from deep structure to sentence. 

This discussion began from the point of view of language 
materials for children and evolved into a discussion of the 
relative merits of grannars and the possibility of a better 
grammar. Unfortunately, the history of gramatlcal theories 
shows that linguists are often concerned only with a highly 
restricted ar . 4 sometimes artificial segment of the language: 
that set of banal sentences identified by the particular 
idlcsyncraeies of a grammar. If a grammar cannot be conceived 
In a ma/vner which permits it to deal with real sentences, 
sentences found in student composition and poetry, it is 
probably worth very little, if any, study by children. If a 
new grejtsaar of waning is t* be evolved it oust be subjected 
to the rls^rous test of a wide range of language phenomena, 
from poetry to student composition. If it fails to reveal 
anything about the*e forms of language, it is probably no 
better than an academic exercise. 

Furthermore, the way in which a description of language 
intended ultimately for children is presented will be of 
perhaps equal Importance to it* "content." It is not on" 
because, ac Chotaky says, we Vno • 30 little about language 



that any account of it should not be presented as a closed 
system In e nechenicol way; rather, it is because learning is 
cost effective an* most rewarding vhen it occurs through 
pri ncipled investigation. Moreover, the linguistic data and 
conclusions about that data reside as unattended intuitions 
within the language investigator and his co -investigators , 
whether students or linguists. The native speaker, by defini- 
tion, possesses & greater knowledge of his language intuitively 
thai. an/ linguist can ever describe explicitly. Therefore, 
the goal of language study must be to rvake those intuitions 
explicit by neans of principled Inquiry based on careful 
introspection. The approach of this paper, then, "ill be 
inquiry ^oriented *nd will bear some resemblance to ordinary 
language philosophy, with one important difference. Its 
development will be systematic: it will develop nnl tost 
linguistic concepts vhich are formally consistent, beginning 
only with the assumption that "case” provides a potentially 
revealing concept with which to initiate semantic analysis. 

Just as science is the formulating, testing, and rejecting 
of theories, ao this investigation of language will be the 
formulating, testing, and rejecting of hypotheses about the 
rature of meaning in fnglish. Tcntativeneas rather than 
certainty vill be its characteristic att!tude. Chapter II 
developr an extensive though not exhaustive case system 



through an examination of various types of sentences and 
illustrates its application to prose sentences. Chapter III 
develops a component of a grammar designed to incorporate case 
relationships into a description of semantic deep structures 
mjkI a eeries of procedures for analysing surface sentences 
into deep serAntic structures i it illustrates this component 
and the application of these procedures to a sample of the 
prose sentences used ac illustrations and data in Chapter II. 
Chapter IV illustrates the application oi the methodological 
results of Chapters II and III to the critical reading of 
poetry. Chapter V states certain possible future areas of 
study which are necessaiy for a fuller validation of the 
ideas iD this paper. 
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A covert 1J nguistlc class... Is then vhat I call 
a CRfPTOTYPE. It is a submerged, subtle* and 
elusive leaning , corresponding to no actual word, 
yet shown by linguistic analysis to be function - 
ally lnportant in the granmar. 



Let us take a simple verb like shatter and observe hov 
it behaves in sentences: 

(1) The window shattered 

(2) John shattered the vlndov vith a rock 

(3) A rock shattered the window 

Each of thf.ie sentences has a different topical subject. In 

(1) shatte r is intransitive since it is not followed by a 
noun phrase. In (2) and (3) sh atter 5s transitive since it 
is followed by the noun phrase "the window." In addition^ 

(2) contains an instrumental prepositional phrase "with a 
rock," which could not appear in (3). 

Native speakers know that each of these sentence* could 
refer to the sane event. They also know that the sentence 

*74ost of the principles and procedures in this chapter 
were derived fron Charles J, Tillrwre's "The Case for Cose," 
particularly the concept of 'case relation 1 and the topic of 
'inalienable possession.' For a complete list of FilLoore's 
other works which contributed to thic chapter, see bibliography. 

o * 

!J«nJ*nln Whorf, Langum*. Thought, end Reality 

» 
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(*0 A rock shattered 

could not refer to the seoe evebt as (l)-(i). I. C 1 ) - ( 3 ) 
the vindov changed into fragments ; while in (U) che rock 
changed into fragments, ’’oreovrr the vordB 
(5) *John shattered 

are not a sentence in any literal vay if "John" re/ers to a 
human being because an understanding of the verb shatter 
includes the requirement that any object being shattered must 
be brittle* A rubber eraser, for example > cannot be 
shattered . 

One conclusion ve can drav ie that there is not <i single 
verb shatter , hut rather three verbs, one of which ia intran- 
sitive and co occurs with brittle topics:, another vh*ch ir- 
transitive find co-occurs with human topics, brittle objecti , 
and an lnrtrunental prepositional phraae ; and the last which 
is transitive and co-occurs with non *hunan topics and brittle 
objects, but without an instrumental prepositional phrase. 
{Sentences like'^A rock shattered the window with o hitmer 1 ' 
are unacceptable.) 

However, such a claim is baaed only on the observation 
that shatter appears in sentences containing different words 
in different order, for exanple, (l)*(3)» It does not account 
for the fact that the relationship between "shattered" and 
"the vindov" is understood in the same vay in each aentence. 



bo 




Jor does it account for our earlier observation that each of 



these sentences could refer to the sane event. In effect, 
the meaning of shatter is the asns in e&cn of these sentences. 
It is also true that the relationchip of 'the rock” to "shat- 
tered" in sentence (2) la the p&tte as that in sentence (3). 
Soceone car. threw a rock sc that the window shatters; but a 
rock cannot behave In the way John behaves in order to produce 
the shattered window: some agent ha* to be present in the 
understanding: of (3) since rocks do r.ct have toe capacity to 
initiate actior.. 

Th- N ?.l tentative cone lua ion is that shatter is a single 
verb for which a set of rules determines lt3 possible co-occur* 
rent j * However » this conclusion does not account for the 
understanding of certain sentences in which parts that ore 
essential to their interpretation do not f.p'-'ear. for exaanle* 
there are sentences such as the passive and the imperative in 
which such essential elements do not appear, a* in (7) i*nd (*"0: 

(6) The door vas opened by sooec ne 

(7) The door was opened 
(fi) You go to bed now 

(9) Go to bed now 

delation of "by someone" in (7) would parallel the deletion 
of the instrumental phrase of (10) in (ll), 

(10) John shattered the vindov with something 

(11) John shattered the vindov 
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However, ve have indicated that many pairs or sets of related 
sentences differ in word order as well us in the presence or 
abaence of constituents. Nevertheless, our account must be 
baaed on the way sentences are understood rather than on super- 
ficial constituent order. Let us, therefore, develop a 
description of shatter in terns of the information we have 
about its ©caning and the requirements inposed by that meaning 
on its co-occurrects . 

Shatter aust appear with an object undergoing the change 
referred to by the verb. (We can use the ter© OBJECT^ to refer 



We will use upper case betters to deslrjste case terrs, 

to that which undergoes the change referred to by shatter . ) 
There must also be some person who exerts force to produce the 
result, though this person does not have to appear in the 
sentence. We shall term this person AGENT. Sore object must 
be used b;* the AGENT to bring about the action. This object 
will be called IHSTRLSIEWT. The INSTRUJXTT r.ppeere optionally 1 * 

- _ 

^n account of the rules which determine when and where 
INSTRUMENT can appear will not be presented at this time. 



as either & noun phrase topic, (3) (A rock scattered the 
window), or a prepositional phroe, (2) (John shattered the 



window with a rock). 

Since both AGENT and I2STRUi<IT:T are optional co-occurrents 
and OBJECT is obligatory » we can state these requirements of 
sha tter in the following fashion: 

shatt er : (AGENT) (IHSTMTCtfr) CRJECT 
Because under certain conditions any of three elements ciay 
be-:one the topical subject of some sentence, their relative 
order in this notation is superficially unimportant.^ The 

^Chapter III takas up the probler of scnantic structure which 
cokes the ordering of seirAntic entities important at a non- 
superficial level. 



parenthesis, ( ), indicate or^lonality. 

Some sentences containing the verb shatter do rot seen 
to include even an implicit ACEtfT. for example: 

(12) The earthquake shattered the window 
’’Earthquake” mi^ht qualify as an though to do so 

it would have to be understood as being used by someone to 
carry out the action. Mature ic a possibility although it 
sight be more accurate to distinguish natural phenomena from 
animate beings like "John** by giving them a distinct designa- 
tion. That such natural occurrences are different fro?* animate 
beings is clear enough, yet their morphological and servant 1c 
composition provides additional evidence which it r*y be useful 
to recognise. Their lexical fom Is often that of an Initial 

M 
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noninal oorphene, a noun which refers to soue object, followed 
by a verbal t^orpherse , a V'*rb which reform to sor.e activity: 
waterspout , eart hqua ke , rain s torrr. , water f all, s novahover . On 
the other hand, like AGE!r?, these ibenonena do seen to have 
their own capacity to exert power. We can capture both the 
similarity and the difference by introducing the tern AGENCY. 
Henceforth, AGEIPT will refer to anirjatt beings initiating 
action (exer f ing force or pov*r) and AGENCY will refer to 
events in nr' -*e, n eural phenomena, initiating action 
(exerting force or power). A logical question is whether 
both AGENT and AGENCY can appear in a single sentence ,* 5 There 

^This question applies to airple sentences since we 
night readily produce the conplex sentence: ‘John broke only a 
few of the windows in the old house before the earthquake 
shattered nvost of then / 4 



arc no sentences in English like (l3)i 

(13) *Joh^ and the earthquake 3haxtered t v j vindov 
Can AGENCY occur with I *STR J! XlfT in a sentenced There are no 
sentences in English like (lfc) either. 

(1*0 * The earthquake shattered the vindov with a rock 
Thus it appears as if shatter co-occurs with either an optional 
AGIOT and INGOTLGKiT or an optional AGENCY. Therefore, in 
sentence (1) (The window shattered), the initiator la 
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ambiguously AGENT or ACFHCY (though a context ouch as a story 
about a hurricane or a story about boys vho wore throwing 
rocks would deteroine the correct interpretation). 

The semantic facts wc now have about shatter can be 
formulated in the following uanncr: 



shatter 



{ 



(AGENT) (INSTRUMENT) 
(AGENCY) 




OBJECT 



In thl^ notation the vavy brackets indicate an either-or 
relationship between AGENT-INSTRUMENT on the top line and 
AGIRCY on the bottom line: either there can be an optional 
AGEifT , INSTRUtEHT or an optional AGENCY. These alternatives 
are illustrated oy the following sentences: 

(15) The vast shattered OBJECT 

(16) John shattered the vase AGEifT OBJECT 

(17) John shattered the vuse with a atone AGENT 

OBJECT INSTRUMENT 

(10) A stone shattered tne vase INSTRUMENT OBJECT 
(19) The stcra shattered the vase AGENCY OBJECT 
We can now define the tenia we nave used to characterise 
the verb shatter : 

AOENT: All ANIMATE BEING WHO EXERTS THE FORCE OR POWT.I REFERRED 

TO BY THE VERB 



AGENCY: AH EVENT WHICH EXERTS THE fORCE OR POER REFERRED TO 

BY THE /ERB 

IllSTRU.im: AH OBJECT USED BY a-OME AGENT IM ITS EXERTION OF 

FORCE OR POWER REFERPIT TO BY THE '/!RB 



OBJECT: A!? OWFC^ ’/HKH^U5^EROoES A CK/W i» OF STATE R»TFnFFD 

TO OY THE VFHB' 



7 

The obvious probler arising out of the definitions that 
a verb nay refer both to a change of state underline by the 
OBJECT and to the force or power exerted by AGFtT or AGENCY 
will be dealt with later* For purposes of introductory 
simplification, this discussion has been avoided. 



•lev let uc test the usefulness of our terns by exarin 
ing the , “ , rb s tri ke which differs in sore interesting ways 
fror the verb shatter. Strike occurs in sentences parallel 
to (2) and (3), which contain s hatter : 

(20) John struck the window with a rocK 

(21) A rock 3truck the "indo'f 

In addition, there arc sentences containing AGniGT as the 
subject of sjtj-jike: 

(22) The tornado struck the town 

However, it does not appear Ir. an intransitive parallel to 
(l): there is no such sentence as (23): 

(l) The window shattered 

(23) *The window atvuck 

I.i short, ttrjlke co occurs with the sane types of subject as 
shatter, that is, AOEVT or AGHfCY, but it does r.ot appear alr.ee 

with its owrer. 

VThat seen® to be the senantic difference between aj riVe 
and shatter besides that of possible co occurrenta? There 



are sentence* like 



(2U) John struck the window with a rock hut It 
didn't break 



but not like 



(25) tf John shattered the window with a rock but it 
didn't break 



The reason seems to be that strike is a surface contact 
verb* which does act entail any change of state, while chatter 
is a change* of~state verb. Thus * the oddity of (25) resides 
in the '‘but 1 ' clause's negation of the change of state referred 
to by the verb "shattered . u A further difference Is revealed 
by the following: 



The acceptability of (26) and the unacceptability of (27) 
suggest that s hatter nay refer both xc some action performed 
by an ACEJJ7 and to a change of state undergone by an ODJFCT, 
while s trike refers solely to an AGElJTive action. Kov, then, 
can we designate the different relationship v/hich sha tter 
has to its OBJECT from that which strike has to its OBJECT? 
Secondly, hov can we describe the two-part character of 
shatt er? 

Perhaps the ter** OBJECT does not reveal distinctions 
between different types of verb objects. One type undergoes 
a change while another has its surface contacted. Vet "the 



( 26 ) John struck the window causing it to shatter 

(27) "John shattered the vindov causing it to 



strike 




o 
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vi ndc : » M of (26; is net different fron "the window" of (27). 

’./hat ig different is the verb and the relationship it holds to 
"the window. " T.ius, it la not OBJECT types ve wont to describe 
but verb‘-0EJ2CT relationships. Ue can terra the relationship 
be Ween "struck" and "the window" in (2^>) CtflTACTIVT. If ve 
were able to factor the AGErTiveness out of shatte r, ve night 
describe the relationship between the verbal reoainder and 
"the window" of (27) as REACTIVE since the change of state is 
a reaction to the AGISfTive action by "John." But ve must 
determine the nature of the AGEJTive action in order t.o do so. 
Sentence { 20 ) r*ay provide a tentative answer since the pre- 
sence of the ^ro verb "cau^e" has al lowed the appearance of 
the unit "it to shatter." This unit seems to capture Just 
that change of I'tate meaning which ve neod to factor out. 

Let us nypethesire the verbal eleioem, CAtfSE as the intermediary 
between "Johr." and "the window." hew there are t>x> features 
which distinguish shatter froa strike . We can formulate the 
following description: 



shatter: 



strike : 



f (AGENT) (INSTRUMENT) 



l 



(AGENCY) 



> 



{ 



(AGENT) (INSTRUMENT)^ 
(AGENCY) J 



CAUSE REACTIVE 



CONTACTIVE 
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While this description appears to account for all ve have 
discovered about these verbs the fact that CC ,T TAC7IV5: is pre- 
ceded by entirely optional elx^rcnts indicates that it can 
appear alone vtth the verb* but it cannot. Ve rust alter cur 
notation to show that either AGENT and/or INSTRUMENT must 

o 

appear or thAt AGENCY must appear. l ?e shall use linking 

o 

°It should be notel that our observations about the 
relational nature of our terns have not been reflected In any 
corresponding chance in notation. When ve say that, for example, 
ACEIT must appear, ve mean some noun which is AGFNTively 
related to a ^rb. For reasons of simplicity, hjvcver, ve 
shall ccntii v * to use the sane terminology. 



parentheses to sho? that either AGENT or iNSTW'EtfT or both 
nay appear, and, by reaovinp the parentheses around AGENCY, 
ve can shov that AGENCY must appear if neither AGPH 4 nor 
INSTKU!IE*?T is present. The revised notation, then ts as 
follows: 



This notation accounts for the sentences: 

(28) John struck the veil AOIUT CO!rACTIVE 

(29) John struck tht w&ll with Ms fist AGEJ*T 

COiTACTIVe IPSTRifrrjfT 

(30) John's fist struck the well l%TRU>7rT 

COOTACTIVE 



strike: 



{ 
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(31) The storn struck the villa- e AGLNClf COSTACTIvn 



Our account of scatter will produce certain sentences 
which do not contain the word caus e though* as ve noted, they 
will contain its meaning. This fact suggests that s hatter 
is— in those sentences containing AG72JT, IttSTRUK^iT , or 
AG ET.JCY- -CAUSATIVE IJCORPORATING 4 that is, causation is incor- 
porated Into the r.eonin^ of the- verb. Since the element "aUEE 
is not present in those sentences where the 3-iACTIVE appears 
alone* ve should alter our notational description in the 
following way: 

(AGEfT) (iUSTRUXUrr) 

shatter ( I OUSE V ) REACT I VE 

AGEIiCr j 

How ve have accounted for the fact t;«at CAUSE is a necessary 
element whenever AGEWT, HfSTRUIiE!n , > or AGU’CY Is chosen. The 
parentheses arour.d the vavy brackets indicates v^et all ele - 
ments within are optioned. Tow the illustrative sentences are: 

(32) John caused the window to shatter ACE;*? CAUSF: 

unincorporated REACTIVE 

(33) The rock caused the window to shatter INSTRU- 

ME.IT CAUSE; unincorporated REACTIVE 

(3*0 John caused the window to shatter by hitting 

it with a rock AGEJfT CAUSE; unincorporated 

REACTIVE COW ACTIVE IKSTRUtTOT 

(35) A tornado caused the window to shatter 

AGEfCY CAUSE, unincorporated REACTIVE 

(36) John shattered the window AC2ST CAUSE: 

incorporated REACTIVE 



(37) The rock shattered the window INSTfltflErTT CAUHE 
incorporated REACTIVE 

(3fl) John shattered the window with a rock AGENT 

CAUSE: incorporated REACTIVE INSTRUMENT 

(39) The storm shattered the window AGENCY CAUSE: 
incorporated REACTIVE 

( 1*0 ) The window shattered REACTIVE 
The discoveries ve have made to this point can be stated 
briefly. By examining the behavior of st rike and s hatter , ve 
found that the OBJECT, "vindo'\” was (XWT ACTIVE when it 
occurred with strike , but REACTIVE when it occurred with 
shatters "Window" is not inherently one or the other. Con- 
versely, the terms OONTACTIVE and REACTIV? do not refer to 
self-contained parts of the meaning of a verb though they 
are indicated by the nature of that meaning. These terns 
are essentially relational in their function: they describe 
the relationship between some activity and some object, or, 
in the cose of AGENCY, between eosie event and t ^ae other 
even*.. It is true that particular verbs are limited to speci - 
fic relationships in which they can occur. Thus, verbs pro- 
vide crucial information for our analysis. 

The analytical procedure ve have used involves asking 
a dumber of questions about the verb and the sentences in 
which it nay acceptably appear. Rons of these questions can 
be stated in the following way: 



SR 
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a. Where is the action taking place? Within the OBJECT 
or between the OBJECT end something el3o? ( s hatter : 
action within the OBJECT, strik e : action between the 
OBJECT and something else) 

b. Ip the Action specified by the verb done by or to 
something referred to in the sentence? 

c. Is there an understood or specified AGENT? INSTRU- 
CT? AGENCY? 

d . /hat happens to the OBJECT as a result of the action? 

e. Con the OBJECT appear alone with the verb? Can the 
AGKNT or INSTRlEfENT appear alone with the verb? 

What arc the possible combinations? 

Ue concluded that shatter and strike have different mean- 
ings and different behaviors though we never dsrvonst rated 
more than a coincidental connection between their respective 
meanings and behaviors. Since "shattering" is an action which 
occurs within Its OBJECT and in caused by the prior action 
of some AGECT or AGENCY, it should not be too surprising that 
9uch an internal action could appear alone in a sentence, 
standing as an independent resultant event, as ir. (**0) (The 
window shattered). On the other hand, an action which occurs 
between objects or things or persona might be expected to 
require both nouns to appear in the sentence which refers to 
it. The verb strike correjponds exactly to these latter 
expectations. >\irther , though it may be premature, ve could 
hypothesize that independent actions, for example* Internal 
actions, could appear alone as acceptable sentences; while 
connective actions would require the appearance of each elenent 



of the connection, as surface contact verba require the presence 
of contactor and contacted. 

Finally, the folloving are the terras and their definitions 

used in the analysis and description of shatter and otrike : 

AGENT: AN ANIMATE BEING WHO INITIATES AN ACTION (EXERTS FORCE 

OR POUER) REFERRED TO BY THE VERB 

AGENCY: AH EVENT WHICH INITIATES AN ACTION (EXERTS FORCE OR 

ROVER ) REFERRED TO BY THE VERB 

INSTRUMENT : AN OBJECT USED BY SOME AGENT IN ITS EXERTION OF 

FORCE OR POWER REFERRED TC BY THE VERB 

CONTACTIVE: AN OBJECT WHOSE SURFACE IS CONTACTED BY A! MOTHER 

OBJECT IN THE ACTION REFERRED TO BY THE VERB 

REACTIVE: AN OBJECT WHICH UNBEt'GOES A CHANGE OF STATE 

REFERRED TO BY THE VERB 

S hatter and strike , as members of a particular class of 
physical action verbs, have distinctive Franmat ical and 
semantic characteristics. Other classes of verbs have their 
ovn characteristics. For example, surprise has features 
representative of emotional* response verbs. There are such 
sentences as: 

(Ul) Holmes surprised the criminal 
(1*2) The criminal fas surprised 

but not 

(1*3) # Bol*e$ surprised 

If ve ask the questions formulated earlier, ve discover first 
that the action referred to by surprise is actually in the 
OBJECT ^ in this case "the criminal." There is, to be sure, 
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action o\ the part of "llolrses . n However, nost important is 
whether ;he action done by "Holtrea” or the action within M the 
criminal" is that which is explicitly referred to by the verb 
s urprise . V>e noted that the AGENT of the verb shat ter 
obviously hdi to do *or.vti,ln£ to cause the change of state In 
the REACTIVE object, and that it was precisely this change in 
the REACTIVE which Is referred to by the verb. Joes surpri se, 
to reason by analogy, refer to a change of state within the 
object as opposed to some action between the object and some- 
thing else? The answer nay becoae clear if we examine a 
sentence like (M): 

(4*;) Holnes surprised the crininal by appear inr 
froQ nowhere 

What Holies Is actually doing is apeearing fron nowhere rather 
than act Inf, on the criminal in a way parallel to the action 
referred to in the followin'. 

(15) Holmes struck the criminal 
Surprl *** is perhaps isost accurately tensed the state prodiced 
within the object by the AGET’T. th* object changes from 1 
condition of non surprise tn nurprine. "he objects relf.tlon* 
ship to the verb, then, could be called REACTIVE. 

We must, however, deal with two probleos of this arslysis. 
first, s urpr ise does net behave in exactly the sar^e way js 
sha tter » for there is the sentence: 
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(1*6) The window shattered 



but rot: 

(1*7) *The criminal evrprieed 
thoujh there is the sentence; 

(1*8) The criminal became surprised. 

Second, the change of state indicated by verb# like shatter is 
inorganic, while that indicated by empris e is organic. This 
observation corresponds to the knowledge that only concrete 
objects can shatter, and that only animals and people can come 
to be In a state of surprise. In addition, concrete inanimate 
objects can undergo only physical changes, while animate Kings 
can "respond 11 to external stimulation in organic--non~physical , 
cognitive and emotional --ways. Animate beings actively enter 
into their environment, even produce their own environment in 
the fort of thoughts and ideas, and respond to that environ- 
ment in many ways. 

A tern is needed which capt\ires both the similarities 
and differences between an inanimate "thing” and an animate 
beiruj when they undergo a change of state. Such a term for the 
latter is RESPONSIVE. 

RESPONSIVE: AN ANIMATE BEING Viil H! UNDTWES A CHANGE OF 

3TAT^ REFERRED TO BY THE VERB 

REACTIVE: AN UMlLWtC OBJECT WHICH UNDERGO! 3 A CHANGE OF 

STATE REFERRED TO BY THE VERB 

We have suggested by implication that verbs of emotional 
response are all identical insofar as they co-occur with the 



sac* kind of OBJECT. This claim is supported by the fact that 
there are no sentences in which the verb of emotional response 
can co-occur with inanimate or abstract OBJSCTa. For example, 
there arc no sentences such as : 

(1*9) “The gorilla surprised the stone 

(^0) “Henry surprised the tree 

(*>1) ^Ttoe viciou6 dog surprised the b*st idea I 
had in years 

These examples support the rational knowledge of the oceaning 
of surp rise: there can be no enotional change of state within 
an object that cannot experience emotions. 

As we might expect, emotional-response verbs co-occur 
with I!fSTFU!C:rra. For example: 

(52) The old ~san surprised the townspeople 

with his threats 

(53) "The bomb surprised the airline stewardess 
They also appear in sentences containing AGENCY, a 0 the 
following examples demonstrate: 

(5M John's ftnily was surprised by the hurricane 

(55) Karr/ was surprised by the early snowfall 
Since there are sentences like {1*2) (The criminal uas 
surprised) and (U8) (The criminal beca** surprised) and since 
"becoming surprised” is an internal event like "shattering,” 
we oust conclude that the role of AGFCT (or AGENCY) is a 
causal one. The eler^ent CAUSE will, then, be Included in 
the description of the verb surp rise . 

■/<» 



i (ACOT f INSTRUMENT) ^ 

sur prise . < > CAUSE RESPONSIVE 

t AGENCY ) 

Notice once again that the linked parentheses between AGENT and 
INSTRUMENT or* the top line and the lack of parentheses around 
AGENCY on the bottoa line indicate the following: AGENCY nay 
appear; if it does not then either AGENT or I?J£TKUME!fT mist 
appear though both nay appear. These constraints prevent the 
occurrence of such non-sentences aa (U7) (Hhe criminal 
surprised). Appropriately, (*»2) (The criminal was surprised) 
will be accounted for in this way: either the sentence is a 
passive construction, in which case it is derived froa "X 
surprised the criminal" where "X" is an unspecified AGENT or 
INSTRUMENT or AGENCY which Is deleted after the nassive 
transformation, or the sentence is stative, in which case 
"surprised* 1 is sinply a stative adjective indicating the 
enotlonal state of "the c/ininal" at a o»e tine in the past. 

Again, In the latter case, the indefinite underlying M X n -- 
AGENT* INSTRtfrtEOT, or AJEHCY — has been deleted in the process 
of sentence formation. Sur prise is, like s hatter , "causative 
incorporating" and, thus* "vas surprised," under the passive 
interpretation of <^2), incorporates a causal Deanlrg, while 
the stative meaning does not. 

The sentences which our description will account for 
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are Illustrated as follows*. 



o 

It should he noted that nany of the sentences presented with 
CAUSE: unincorporated are unutterable, a fact which indtoates 
that incorporation of CAUSE is obligatory. However, such 
unutterable paraphrases are revealing and seoantically well ■ 
forned, though untransforr.ed , unit 3 - Therefore, we car. accept 
then for explanatory purposes, 



(56) The old nan surprised ne AGENT CAUSE: 

incorporated RESPONSIVE 

( 57 ) The bomb surprised me IiJSTRU!OT CAUSE: 

incorporated RESPONSIVE 

( 58 ) The 3tonn surprised me AGENCY CAUSE: incor- 

porated RESPONSIVE 

(59) I eua surprised RESPONSIVE 

(60) The old oan caused Be to becooe surprised 

AGENT CAUSE: unincorporated RESPONSIVE 

(61) The old aan caused ne to become surprised 

with his threats AGEjJT CAUSE: unincor- 
porated RESPONSIVE INSTRUCT 

(6?) The old nan 1 s threats caused no to becooc 
surprised H9fWJWBfT CAUSE: unincor- 
porated RES PONS IYC 

(63) The whirlpool caused ®e to becooe surprised 

AGENCY CAUSE: unincorporated RESPONSIVE 

We row trk* up a quite different type of verb which i? 

oxerplified in the following sentences* 

(6M Ity father built our house 

(^5) Picasso painted excellent vo^ka 

(uC) Harry Just nade a new nodel airplane 







Where is the action of "building" "painting" and "making" 
taking placet Ie it in the object or between th* object and 
the AOEWT? We can say AGS'T. at least temporarily, since It 
appears that "fnther, 11 ^Picasso" and "Harry" are exerting 
force or power in their respective activities. What happen*; 
to the object a t a result of the action? i^ach is brought into 
existence as a result of the action. There is no house before 
tt is built, though the material and plans may exist; there 
are no vorks before they are painted, though the paints and 
idea in the mind of the painter may be present and, finally, 
there is no model airplane b'.fore it is made, though the 
pieces, directions arid picture of a finished model are perhaps 
all present. 

These "creative" verbs are quite unlike shatter , which 
requires that the o:Ject be present before the acting. One 
syntactic fact is that sentences containing "creative" verbs 
cannot be the answer to do to questions, which require an 
existing object 

(f>7) ’/hat did your father do to the house? 



' lnore> "The Case for Case," p. 0. 

is not answerable by (6U). Thus, the house is not REACTIVE, 
it is not reacting to a prior action, but is the result of it. 
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Such non-ae ntencea as: 



168) father built 

(69) * Harry made 
or: 

(70) *?he house built 

(71) *A new 'sodel eirplane made 

show that, in this case, cooccurrence requirements are, then, 
like the requirements of meaning: there is no object without 
its creation, there is no creation without a creator- -AGENT 
and resultant object are inseparable. The term RESULTATIVF 
captures the “creative 11 relationship of the object to the 
verb. 

HESULTATIVE: All OBJECT BKWCHT INTO EXISTENCE BY THE ACTIO?! 

REFERRED TO BY THE VERB 

Can a "creative" verb co-occur with an I?tSTRUlEMT or 
AGENCY? The answer ought to depend on the fact that ve know 
that people use tools or instruments to create objects and 
that, while ve usually think that creative actions involve 
thought or will, it is not impossible for them to bo quite 
accidental, a natural requirement for thoughtless , purpose- 
less AGENCY. Let us examine, in this light, the following 
sentences . 

(72) T.^e storm made beautiful figures in the sky 

(73) A)1 of the rock sculptures in Grand Canyon 

were created by the wind and rain 

(7*0 ;!atisse painted with odd shaped brushes 

ioO 



175 ) This building vas built with concrete forma 
What, cn the other hand, ia wrong with sentences like these? 



(76) *Canel hair brushes painted this portrait 

(77) *Creen ink printed this cartoon 

17Q) “Btlsa wood made *,his model helicopter 



Apparently the creative act is so dependent on the force or 
power of an AGE5/T cr AGEWCY that an I?fSTRl£ r EI*T cannot appear 
in ruch a aentence without any ACEL7T or AGECY signal, though 
an unspecified AGEirr or AGKfcCY (soceone or somethin^) nay be 
deleted in the passive: 

(79) This portrait vas painted with canel hair 
brvshes 

{ 8 0) This cartoon was printed with green ink 

(3l) This model helicopter was made with Balsa wood 
Kov ve can specify the environments of verbs like create^ 
paipt, and make in this vay: 



This notation :>e\ns that either AGKT or ACh'ICY suet be pre • 
f.eut and that L’fSTRtJI nay be present optionally if AGI7T 
appears. ,f Be present” doea not ncan that the lexical iten in 
that part icuiar relation has to appear in the sentence 
directly, as ve saw above in the case of the passive; rather 
it reano that the idea oust be present in the rind of the 




AGENT {iNSTRUNEtfr) ") 




create : 
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interpreter as he perceives the full neaninc of the sentence. 

The following sentences illustrate the possible case 
eavironnent3 in Uiiich the verb create may appear; 

(o2) Karl creator beautiful paintinrs AGENT 
RESULTS IV>: 

(63) 1 creates beautiful paint inc» ^ith nev 

oilfl AGEifT FUvCULTATIVK IHSTRlTifWT 

(8l») Trie vind creates sculpture In Grand Canyon 
AGENCY RLSULTAIir: 

'•’l en ve use the verb paint as an exanple of a "creative" 
verb, ve restrict our attention to only one of its possible 
Bearings. Painty has an additional neening of "put paint on 
X." Therefore, a sentence like "This Ban paints people" is 
ambiguous: either he create- portraits of people cr he puts 
paint on people. Let us refer to the first meaning of paint 
as painty and the second as pai n t y . In the case of painty, 
the one vho is paintinr is working vith some object already in 
existence and, as a result of this activity, the object 
undergoes a change. Is this change tne sa^e typo as that 
referred to by verba like s hatter ? 

Notice the paraphrase ve used for the teanin.j; of painty : 
? put paint on a." ’Je have no similar paraphrase for shatter, 

" put a shatter on X." This surest* that painty unlike 
sha tt er , vhicn is fundamentally a verb, is derived fros the 
fundamental noun point. One consequence of t h 1 9 clala is that 
tjw oljocl of pointy hao to be the sane as the "JC" of the 




In addition, it appears 



paraphrase Denning, "put paint on X.” 
that "X" indicates the location or place where the paint is 
put. The most natural tern for this type of object relation, 
then, would be LOCATIVE . 

LOCATIVE: AJ OBJECT WHICH REFERS TO THE U3CATI0H OF SOitt.' 

OTHER OBJECT 

There is s‘iU the problen of the "OTHER OBJECT" referred 
to in the definition above, in this ease "paint." Within 
the fraaevork of the relational terns ve have developed, 

"paint" meets only the requirements of the REACTIVE; yet the 
paint does not undergo a change of state. What does happen 
to it? Someone takes the paint froa sooe container and applies 
lt ; perhaps by Deans of a brush or sprayer, to the people, 
LOCATIVE. Froa this description, it would be acre accurate 
to describe "pa.'.nt" as a transferred object. We shall return 
to this observation later. 

This discussion of paint? serves to illustrate several 
facts about ary analysis of language. First, when wo 
choose sooe aspect of language to investigate, we must be pre- 
pared to accept the knowledge that only rarely, if at all, 
can we find isolated linguistic phenoeena. Second, we must 
be prepared to deal with such interrelated phenomena, in at 
least a tentative ’fay* as they occur. This is not to say that 
we have to account for everything- have, for exanple, 
ignored b> choice many topics of investigation, sooe of which 



we will pursue later* However, had it seemed appropriate to 
take up any of these during the course of our proceedings, we 
would have been ready, if not completely able, to do so. One 
further example will J* *ustrate this point. Painty, "to create 
an aesthetic object," night more accurately be said to mean: 

"to create an aesthetic object with paint." Like painty, 
painty is derived, though in a different Pa inty is derived 

fror* the fundamental noun paint as INSTRUMENT in combination 
with the action of creating. Obviously, to "painty" people 
is not to create them using paint, but is to create a represen- 
tation of people, where people arc directly or indirectly 
models — clearly a nuch more complicated idea than simple object 
production. From this series of observations we can see that 
it would require a distractingly lengthy digression to fully 
account for the waning of paijit^ « 

The reverse process of creatine is destroying and the 
following sentences illustrate this kind of action: 

(35) The Chicago fire burned up thousands of 
home b 

(CO) The old Hanson Building was torn down bv 
the Smith Wrecking Company 

(07) The bomb dropped on Hiroshima destroyed 
thousands of building* 

(68) The old ran exterminated the roaches in his 
basecent 

(39) The high seas created by the hurricane 
demolished the pier 
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In each event referred to by these sentences the objects 
vere removed Iron existence by the action. 

We could object to this observation on the following 
basis. Let us suppose that after the hurricane referred to 
in (09) ve vere to go to the beach, to the pier's location. 
TLire in the sand lire some pieces of board, a piling or tvo 
standing in the water with a part of the pier attached to 
them- We say, pointing to the pilings and board, "This pier 
will have to be rebuilt. 11 Fron our use of "this pier" ve 
can claiu that the pier is not non-existent , but la rather 
simply in a useless condition, in pieces. 

However, the use of the verb rebuilt suggests that ve 
Have > di d something contradictory. We did not say "repaired," 
for ^hat would indicate that the pier still existed, but vas 
in a less than acceptable condition, ve said "rebuilt"; 

"built again," We cannot build something again if it still 
exists. What happened in our sentence Is ambiguous: either 
ve inappropriately used the word this, instead of the, in which 
cnse the total sentence scans "The pier which vas existing 
before the hurricane will have to be rebuilt"^ or ve misused 
the vord rebuilt when in fact ve rresnt to appropriately use 
the word re pa ired. 

Sentence (83) (The old man exterminated the roaches in 
his base&ent) might also be used In an argument against the 
claim that destroyed objects no longer exist. Ve could say 
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that the *vent referred to by this sentence involves somethin/: 
like the- following: the old nan put out poison, which killed 
the roaches. Mov ve know that a dead roach still exists. 
Therefore, ti e roaches exterminated by the old nan still exist 
and the cluir, is falsified. 

l 

Wtrvt rtheloL^ . p dead roach Is not the anr.c as It vns when 
it was alive. Moreover , it is precisely the rcanlne of exto_r- 
nijn at c thst the object which was living prior to th^ action 
is rendered non existent os a living object. / house cannot 
be extern! nated for the very reason that it cannot be living 
If exterminate means to obliterate life, it is only logical 
(and, therefore, semantic ally appropriate) that it3 object be 
& livlrt/; creature prior to the action, T ot ice that the 

following ur.uccept »ble : 

(70) *7h.: ola ran ext c ml n a ted the dead roaches 
in his baserent 

If ve A-r- to investigate a more central verb like obltteratr, 
ve would find it predi cable of houses as well as roach.es. 
Under the c i rt ’instances the interpretation vouM be that the 
concrete object "house” and the concrete object "roach.” wer^ 
rendered nen ex. sti.nl, Thus exccrti r.a te is like k 1 1 1 in 
t\*V both r.eru. ”to cause life to become non oxi ster.: ” . while 
• it l iterate i-h»* b'ij r^y m th.tl **oth r:enri "to coy. e n 
coi.eret* o’ J« ». t to b.cvr.i' \w. -existent . 1 
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If ve nake this distinction between verbs vMch refer to 



a destruction of life and those which refer to a destruction 
of physical objects, hov are we to account for sentences such 
as: 

(91 ) The fire burned up hundreds of people. 

In the face of knowledge that people are living belnrs (as 
opposed to bodies vhich rtay or nay not be) and that b urn up 
means M to destroy a physical object * * The answer resides in 
the fact that bodies nust exist to support life, while it is 
not necessary that life exist to support bodies. The meaning 
of burn_u£>, then, is not the sar.o as that of k ill • when the 
tody is destroyed it necessarily follows that life perishes. 

In the sentence: 

($2) John turned up in the fire 
the meaning io something like 

(93) John's body was destroyed in the fire 
which entails the additional meaning 
(9*0 John died in the fire 
Given the distinction between *11 fe-destroyln^" and 
"object-destroying 1 * verbs, ve nave tvo alternative ways of 
accounting for the difference. First, ve can posit tvo 
separate terns to describe the type of object relatione which 
can occur with these respective kinds of verbs. This proce 
dure in turn could lead as to cor.sider the sinl ’ ari ties 

l»v; 
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between the verb-object relation of verbs like k ill and that 



of vert3 li\e s urpri se . For exaaple, we might examine the 

definition of RESPONSIVE to determine whether it would be 

applicable to the Ycrb-object relation of kilJL^ and other verbs 

of M llfe ‘destruction. M In fact* dying or being killed Is 

restricted to animate beings and docs describe a change o T 

state, both parts of the definition of RSSP02I°.IVF- 

RESPONSIVE. AN AUD1ATE BFIlfd THAT UNDERGOES A CHANGE Or' 

STATE REFERRED TO BY THE VERB 

We should notice the fact that kill has an alternate 
form- -die; -which appears when the object of kill stands alone 
without any AGE\<T, INSTVJ :L’Tg, or AGENCY, for example, {OU ) . 
This fact suggests that the unit "some anitaate being died 11 
1 b a semantically independent event just os ve observed that 
the unit ore animate being lecame surprised” Is tenant leal ly 
independent , 

If ve chooie to torn the object of k ill and other verbs 
of "lif dostruct ion" IhVICI’SlV* , then vo will r.*ed an 
additional terra for the objects of verbs which refer to physi- 
cal- object-destruction . The crucial difference between these 
tvo types is in the dimension of anitacy, the forcer being 
anicate and the latter inanimate. Further, this dimension 
is precisely t o;.: which distinguishes RESPONSIVE' free 
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REACTIVE: AN INACLIATE OBJECT WHICH UNDERGOES A CHANGE OF 
STATE REFERRED TO BY THE VERB 

One difficulty in using REACTIYE to designate the verb-object 
relation peculiar to verbs of "physical-object -destruction” 
and RESPONSIVE to designate that peculiar to verbs of "life- 
destruction 11 arises fron the consequent grouping of verbs 
like break and shatte r with de stroy and oblit e rate , and surprise 
and sta rtle with k il_l and exterminate . Such a grouping fails 
to nark the fact that the objects of break and shatter exist 
In some state after the action, whereas the objects of destroy 
and ob literate do not. Such an omission does not cake the 
analysis incorrect for we could claim that this 6enantic 
difference between, for example, break and destro y is not a 
difference between the verb object relations of these respe • 
tive verbs, but rather is a difference between their meanings 
as units independent cf their objects. Vfe eight cay, as a 
result, that breax partial destruction while de stroy 

means, simply, destruction. 

Alternati vely to designating two separate terms for the 
verbs under consideration, ve could posit one tern, such as 
DESTROYED OBJECT, which vould account for the object of a 
verb like k ill as well as one of a verb like destroy . This 
analysis would lead us to clain that any difference between 
Kill and destroy cust reside completely within the lndepenlent 
meanings of these respective verbs. The DESTROYED OBJECT 
relation would be, then, in direct opposition to the 

loo 
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fiL?ULTATIYE , but vould not make the life- physical object 
distinction . 

Hither account relegates a certain Important distinction 
to the respective meanings of the verbs. At this point ve 
have no clear basis for r\aking a choice, If ve are satisfied 
with sir.oly cateforitinr: destroy and k^i 1 , die as change -of- 
state verbs, ve can tentatively accept the first analysis. If 
not, then perhaps the second one. Both, however, are avail- 
able and one ray become raore acceptable as ve acquire core 
knowledge about other verbs and tneir relationships . 

Like verts which refer to creative actions, those refer 
rlr. j to the reverse process can co occur *'ith either AGP'? 
and. optionally . I.iSTRlT f’h? or AG.PCY . t\it let us rxasiine 
the follovin. sentences 

The hurricane destroyed nan/ hones end billed 
thousands of people 

(9o) Poison kills aany children in the U.^. each 
year 

(97) • Lxt err: Ina tors kill insects T.ostly with 9I>? 

( *;b ) T* e veterinarian rad to kill the rabid do* 

(; >0 ) Cigarettes kill nore nen than vojreri yearly 
In (9o) anJ (k?) unlike similar sentences contain in "creative'' 
verbs, the INST^UMPfT ear. appear .'ithrut any conconitant 
AGD1T sl&ia] . Vi 3ild that the creative act Is rot i \p6 so 
o.uci. connected to tne furce or :over involved that our 
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language does not p^^il an inanimate object which is the 
INSTRUMENT to appear without an AGLTiT in a sentence containing 
"creative* 1 verbs. V’e cannot make such a statement abou*^ 
verbs of "destruction 11 Just as we could not about chsnge-of 
state verbs like shatter and 8urj>rije. Apparently* if ve can 
use this observation as a guide, ve view destruction, through 
our language, as occurring within the object itself. This 
claim is at least partly supported by such sentences as 

(100) The rabid dog died 

which reflects the internal action referred to by the verb die* 
On the other hand, there are no sentences like 

(101) *Tiie old house destroyed (demolished , 

obliterated) 

however, there is the sentence: 

(102) The old house burned up 

The case of destroy , o blit e rate , and demolish may be 
like that of surprise , which has only the stative adjective 
fom appearing alone with its OBJECT. Tnglish does have 
sentences like 

(103) Henry's barn is destroyed (obliterated, 

demolished) 

Tills may be additional evidence for the NFSPONSIV:* , REACTIVL 
analysis of the OKTECTs of verbs like Mil and destroy 
respectively. Therefore, ve vin state, but only tentatively , 
the environment for kill, extcra^iate, and other verbs which 
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refer to the action of destroying life as follows: 



Kill; 



(a our; t irswur® r?) 



AGEdCY 




ni$ro:!si\n: 



which Indicates with the linked parentheses between AGENT 
and I’fSTRUJlE.rT that either one or the other rcust appear in the 
sentence and that both nay appear otherwise* AGENCY is chosen. 
tft could state, then, the conditions for die in this vay: 



This notation accounts for the fact that neither AGCUT, ■ 

r.or ACfchCY nay appear with die. 

However, have noted that die see* 3 clo3ely related to 
Kill, ir. that die describes the action of the H] SPOT-SI VC object, 
while kiU describes the action of the R! SPO'fSiV.C object and 
the action of the AGD1T r LJSTRU^DfT or AO! \X'i . Considering 
t.,e element CAUSE end the account developed of shatter and 
surprise, we say conclude that kill is slrply the CAUSATIVE 
IhCORPORATIhC forr of dJLe ; put the other way* die is the non 
causal for:, of kdlA* If this clain is true, tac neanln^ of 
hill ou(ht to be, in paraphrase forts: "cause >! to die/' 
where "X” Is anJnato. If these observations are accurate, we 
S ave Mssed an i 'oortant ^entrsl \ z at Ion by st'itirf tvu 
separate accounts of kill and die. ’> can capture this 



die. responsive 



generalisation in the following way! 



kill; 




(AG’arr 1 instrument) 

AC FT ICY 



CAUSE > ) 



■> 



RESPONSIVE 



The information inside the wavy brackets now Include* CAUSE: 
the parentheses around the wavy brackets indicates the option 
ality of the raterial within » which If not present results in 
the appearance of die In a sentence* Exte rminate and all other 
such verba taking a RESPONSIVE object would have the same 
specification since die is also their alternate non-causal 
forr* 



The sentences which illustrate the various possibilities 
are the following: 

(10M John killed the fox AGSrJ CAUSE: incorporated 
RESPONSIVE 

(105) John killed the tor with his pistol AGEirT 

CAUSE: incorporated RFSPOUSIVF IMSTRUiiENT 

(106) The poison killed the fox INSWTHf WT CAUSE: 

incorporated RESPONSIVE 

<107) The stora killed the fox AGENCY CAUSE: incor- 
porated RESPONSIVE 

lir) John caused the fox to die AGEIST CAUSE: unin- 
corporated RESPONSIVE 

(10°) John caused the fox to die by shooting it 
with hlf pistol ACF!rr CAUSE: unincor 
porated RESPONSIVE INSTRtf XfT 11 



^Ve axe not analysing the cooplex sentential INSTFU-XR? 
"by shooting it with his pistol* since it is not relevant to 
the cresent illustration. 
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(110) The poigon caused the fox to die IfISTRUWNT 

CAUSE : unincorporated RESPONSIVE 

(111) The thunder caused the fox to die (of fr'ipht) 

AGEJCY CAUSE: unincorporated RESPONSIVE 

(112) The fox died RESPONSIVE 

The environment of the verbs destroy, demolish , oblit erate 
and others referring to actions which remove physical objects 
from existence will be stated as follows! 



destj yyj 



( 



(AGENT I INSTRUKEOT) 

CAUSE 



AGENCY 




REACTIVE 



7:ie illustrative sentences are? 



(113) John destroyed the table AC Cu CAUS^: 
incorporated REACTIVE 

(llM Joirn destroyed the table ^ith a harder AGETi 
CAUSE; incorporated R PACTIVE INSTRUCT 

(115) harcer destroyed this table INSTRl'TK.T 
CAUSE: incorporated REACTIVE 

( 1 ) The tornado destroyed the house ACEKCY CAirE: 
incorporated SEACTIVt 

(117) John caused the table to be destroyed AGL'TT 

CAUSE: unincorporated REACT I YE 

(118) John caused the table to be destroyed by 

beat i nr on it with a hajwr AGCKT CAUSE : 
unincorporated REACTIVE HJSTOtT 'ETT 

(lly) My hamer caused the table to be destroyed 
IKST7\UKE1?T CAUSE: unincorporated 
REACTIVE 

1120) The table is destroyed REACTIVE 



However, verbs like burn up are described in this way: 



burn up; 




(ACEUT) (INSTRUMENT) 
AGUfCY 



CADGE > ) 



1 






REACTIVE 



This notation Is the sa.*e as that for shatter and indicates 
that the REACTIVE nay appear alone vith the verb as an indepen 
dent entity {not simply as a state as in the case of de stroy ) 
vhich refers to an event. The illustrative sentences are: 

(121) Martha burned up the house AGENT CAUSE: 

incorporated REACTIVE 

(122) Martha burned up the house with gasoline 

AO ENT CAUSE: incorporated REACTIVE 

instrukkit 

(123) The gasoline burned up the house INSTRUCT* 

CAUSE: incorporated REACTIVE 

(124) The forest fire burned up the house AGENCY 

CAUSE : incorporated REACTIVE 

(125) Martha caused the house to burn up AOEIfT 

CAUSE: unincorporated REACTIVE 

(12o) Martha caused the house to burn up by using 
gasoline AOEOT CAUSE: unincorporated 
REACTIVE INSTRUCT 

(127) Gasoline caused the house to burn up 
INSTRUffEMT CAUSE: uni ncoroorated 
REACTIVE 

(123) The forest fire caused the house to burn up 
AOEKCY CAUSE: unincorporated REACTIVE 

(129) The house burned up REACTIVE 

Let us, for convenience > restate the case relationships 



we have now. 



AGS'/T: AH ANIMATE BEING WHO INITIATES A-’l ACTION (EXERTS FORCE 
OR POWER) REFERRED TO BY THE VERB 

INSTRUMENT: All ORJECT USED BY SOME AGENT I if ITS EXERTION OE 
FORCE 0.1 POWER REFERRED TO BY THE VERB 

AOEfCY: AH EVERT WHICH INITIATES A!! ACTION (EXERTS FORCE OR 

POlfER) REFERRED TO BY THE VERB 

CO'.fT ACTIVE: AN OBJECT WHOSE SURFACE IS CONTACTED BY ANOTHER 
OBJECT IN THE ACTION REFERRED TO BY THE VtnD 

REACTIVE: AJI INANIMATE OBJECT WHICH UNDERGOES A CHAN OK OF 

STATE REFERRED TO BY THE VERB 

RESPONSIVE: AN AI'IilATE BEING THAT UNDERGOES A CHANGE OF 
STATE REFERRED TO BY THE V2R3 

LOCATIVE: AJI OBJECT '/HICK REFERS TO TH1*. LOCATION OF SO 'E 

OTHER OBJECT 

RESULTATIVE: A N 03JECT BROUGHT INTO EXISTENCE BY THE ACTION 

REFERRED TO BY THE VERB 

Our answers to question u ; (page 37). which states the 
following: 

’./here Is the action taking place? Within the 
OBJECT or between the OBJECT and sor.ethir.g else? 

have led us to the rer.f ral observation that rutny. though r.ot 

all, verbs which refer to action within sccre object can occur 

alone in sentences with only the OBJECT present or the OBJECT 

♦ "becoase” ♦ the verb. Nany of the verbs which co-occur with 

the REACTIVE and RESPONSIVE fit this general ! ration : s hat ter, 

burn_un and break are lr. the forr,cr category, ’ri.lle die is in 

the latter. Those verbs which do r.ot permit the OBJECT to 

arpear alone do. nevertheless, fore stative adjcctivce, for 
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exaople, ”is surprised" and "is demolished." The action 
referred to by verbs like strike is not within the object but 
is between tuo objects. These verbs do not pernit either 
sentences of the object-verb fora or sentences containing the 
verbs as stative adjectives or OBJECT ♦ "becone” ♦ the verb. 
Thus there is no sentence; 

(130) *The little boy is hit 
or : 

(131) - The little boy became hit 

There are no sentences like ,f<l T he boy is killed' 1 but rather 

there is the variant fom "The boy is dead.” 

Our answers to questions b^ and c (page 37) 

Is the action specified by the verb done by or to 
sonethinc referred to in the sentence? 

Is there an understood or specified AGENT? IffSTfUJ- 
KENTT AGENCY? 

have led us to notice that there are sentences in vhi ,h the 
AC5T or IirSTRUiVXT or AGENCY does not appear even t jough 
native speakere intuit its presence as a necessary :ondition 
for understanding the sentence in which it night have appeared. 
Soce of these sentences, aost notably tht passive, provide a 
signal, the presence of sone foro of be with the verb, that 
the AGENT or AGENCY has been deleted in the process of sentence 
forriAtio: (though even this, as ve have *een, is not an 
unambiguous signal). Others, however, c!o i ot provide any 
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overt signal nf.d t ie knowledge that AC11JT or AUEVCf exists ls t 
therefore, based on the Knowledge of meaning »nd rossiblc 
nearing relationships of different verb? and objects. 

Cur answers to question d. (page 37), 

* Vhat happens to the OBJECT as a result of the action? 
havi- provided us with the insight into the difference between 
ve:->s vbich bring an object into existence and verbs which 
remove an object fron existence. 

We have observed in the difference between the flE/.CTIVE 
ar.d the HESFONSIVE a division between the inanimate world and 
thi animate world . Th-rrc art* verbs which r rt fer to actions that 
are only possible with regard to animate being*?. there are 
also those actions that are possible with regard to a physical 
object. All of the verbe we have investigated so far have 
referred to actions requiring concrete, physical objects 
ratter than abstract ones. All have involved some type of 
OBJECT. Ar.d all have co-occurred with relatione which were 
nor, -complex- -none have co-oocurred with, for exanple, a 
combination of KgACTIVT arid CO.TTACTIVL relations. Ve sMll 
continue to expand our relational OBJECT types along simple 
line: , us in/ ur.i -relational verbs and sentences before turn- 
ing to poly-relat ioual verbs. 

Ve have iojlt with surface-cont ac t verb actions, which 
indicate no necessary effect on their objects, and with 
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change-of-state verb actions, which indicate aone Internal 
reaction in their objects. In addition to these two classes 
there is another vhich 1? oade up of verbs like cut , 3 llce , 
scratch, carve , £ash, lace rate , scrape , and the like. These 
verbs appear in 3en tences like 

(132) *y brother cut his foot at the 3vir«ing pool 

(133) Harry is slicing the cheese for our sandwiches 

( 1 3U ) The branches scratched ny back as I vent 

under the fence 

(135) John’s father used his new electric knife to 

carve the turkey 

(136) Martha’s brother scraped hlc knee while 

playing football 

(137) The fame:* gashed his err: on the novtr 

(138) A rusty nail punctured ny foot as 1 walked 

along the road 

In the first place, the objects of the actions referred 
to by these verbs are not like those of sur fAce-contact verbs 
since the objects In the forrrer actions are altered in these 
actions. On the other hand, the actions are not exclusively 
within the objects the process of alteration la that between 
altering object, AOt*t? or AGENCY, and the altered object. 
Cutting dot* 6 not occur as a result of the action of a kr.lfc, 
rather It is the very action of the knife which is described 
by the verb cut . A '’cut hand 11 is the object after the cutting 
process has altered it . Because of these reasons and because 
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there are no sentences In i'n./lish such as 
(13v) ‘The hand cut 
( 1 UO ) *T.ie aro gashed 
(Ul) y foot punctured 

it iJ clear that the OBJECTS of these verba are not BFAC7IV77. 

Therefore we vill postulate t.;e nev torn: AFFECT Wr . 

AFFECTIVE: THE OBJECT ViilCH IF. MAKWD UY THE ACTIO!! Pi 7r v h*:0 

TO BY TKE VhhB 

For all the sentences atove the AFFECTIVE Is i mediately 
obvious: "foot," , 'back, M N arr. and so, However , there are 
variations of these sentences which ^akc sue' n d»*terminat ion 
, ore of a problem.* bet us tr e, for oxar.ple a variant of 
(13?). 

(lW:} . \y brother cut hips elf on the foot at the 

s f inn inf pool 

,Iov it ftp! ears superficially, that "himself" is the OBJECT, 
the AFFrCTIV.;, end that "foot" is a locational object, LOCATIVE t 
d jtcrMr.cd ly the locational j rc;>or>it >on ,T on* ri If these t**o 
sentences ore, in fact, synonymous variations ve rirht ash 
whether 1 foot" or "hiuself the rel'lexivizeJ yion rural fori, 
of M -.y trotner, 1 is the T, thin; n which is ,f cut. ,f ?!ov>ver, the 
postulation of the question is enough to reveal its ii. appro- 
priateness since, obviously, ve are dialing with a part -who It* 
relationship and, v.,en the part is affected, so is the whole, 
hhjn the reflexivited pronoun, "Mr-self appears, so does 
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"the foot" and not "his foot, 11 but vhen the possessive pronoun 
"his” appears, there is no "the." There are no sentences like 



a fact vhicn suggests that the inalienable part of a whole, In 
this case -he foot of r*y brother, requires the identification 
of the vhole to which it belongs. This requirement is 
satisfied by toe possessive "his,” and also by the reflexive 
"hinself , 1 the latter providing the necessary reference for, 
and identi fication of, "the” in "the foot. M * c 

12 

It has been pointed out that sorae dialects percit the 
redundant identification of the possessor in such sentences 
as "John cut hinself on his foot/' though none to ay knov 
ledi;c perr.it the occurrence of on unidenti fled possessor as in 



Apparently however . in spite of this intitiate connection 
between an inalienable part and the v.ole and the subsequent 
.-.novleige that an alteration of the forner is an alteration of 
the latter, bnpUsh has a device vhich is illustrated in the 
tvo variant sentences above for "focusing* on either or.e or 
the other, vhen it is the vhole vhich receives the focus, the 
part appear! as LOCAjIVU, vhen it if the part > the vhole appears 
as possessixe. ?Ms appearance is, nevertheless , superficial 
iir.ee the bailc resnin* relat ionrhip , vhole -part , is unaltered 
in its different surface fores. 



(1*0) *Joh n cut the foot 



( 1 * 0 ). 
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■ 'Imt this reans for our analysis is that tho entire unit, 
"his foot" or "hinself on the foot will be temed APFECTIV?. 
Until and unless v L * develop further analytical r.eans of deal- 
ing vith part whole relationships, '?e can state that there are, 
when it is appropriate to the content of particular sentences, 
two AKfrCTlVEs: one is ArlVCTIVE '.“HOLE and tne other is 
AFKEOTIVl. 5VJ\V . Thus the phrase "his foot" cim he ; epara ted 
into M his fl and "foot" as examples of the forner and laticr 
respectively, sinllarly ,, .iinself M and "on the foot" can be 
categorized as the possessive variant of AFFECT I VI VHOLE and 
the locatlonnl variant of AFFECT * VF FART' respectively. 

Vi. i I- tv' i; or ary sclut ;cr. only halves t h* set of difficult ie 
present in sentences ccntuinin,. vert3 li/.i cut. ’ -e hav*' ytt to 
deal with the other relations indicated \y the servant l cc of 
these verbs. Let us exosii:. the following sentences: 

(lL*) The farmer cut hitsclf on the ^over^ 

()L^) Vhc farmer cut hir.sclf with the ^over 
(1LC0 The rover cut the farmer 

^ 1 Uli ) la clearly ambiguous: it can ream "the farrer cut 
himself *rher. he ve.s on the rover," in which case the rover r.ay 
or za y r.o* have been Ins tridental in the cutting, or it car 
•sea n "the farmer cut himself and the rower wao instru* er.t al in 
the act.” however, it is only the second reanint which is 
similar to the i.ear. in*? of ( 1 U 5 ) and (1^6), and the only one* 
therefore, whU.> is relevant to the present discussion. 



We could account simply for these sentences by stating that 
cut to occurs with an optional AGKNT and an IHSTRUIfVtrr, and that 
the lKST3ir&»'? bee ones the topical subject when the AGdfT does 
not appear. Such simplicity might be Justified if ( 1 Uli > and 
( 1 * 4 5 ) were synonyriouj . However, there seems to be a differ- 
ence in oeaning which night be stated something like this: 

(144} seens to indicate that the farmer was not directly in 
control of the stover , but (145) suggest b that the mover vaa under 

hie control. The locative iHSTRLWEJfT (if indeed "the mover" 
of (144) is an IliSTHlfcklfiT) carries, therefore, an ambiguity 
of intention: the farmer cay or may not have intended to cut 
himself This observation is supported by the acceptability 
of both (I 1 *?) and (148): 

(147) The far-er accidentally cut himself on the 
nover 

(l43) The farcer deliberately cut hlr.self on the 
ruover 

The reverse Implication, that control implies intention, is 
not clearly demonstrable by (149) since it is only questionably 
unacceptable . 

(149) IThe farmer accidentally cut hinself with 

the Dover 

( 150 ) The farmer deliberately cut himself with 

the mover 

If (149) is actually unacceptable, control of the I.’fSTRttOT 
ir.jlies intent. LacX of control r *ndera intent ambiguous. 

A sentence in which the K1STRUHKJT is etat ionary and, therefore, 




not controllable by the AGR'T la very odd If the IHSTnU-tErTal 
preposition is "with”. 

(151) : The boy cut himself with t, •. house 
Sentence (\UU) appears to be like ( 1 U 6 ) in that ’’the nover" 
in both is anbl*^uously either intentionally or unintentionally 
IHSTRUtfEir* hovever, (l^G) leaves the identity of the AOJifT 
unspcci fied . 

Since control of the IN STRUT:! IT by the AGllIT is clearly 
deterninable from the preposition and since intent ray or ray 
not be correlated with control, ve can take the core clearly 
accurate position that there are tvo types of !!JS?PIW T !T 
which are distinguishable by the fact of control or lack of 
it. ‘?e will. ther. 4 put aside the question of intent until 
sue!) a time as v*: can state vith greater certainty whether 
or not it correlates vith control. Thus, ve nov have the 
f o 1 1 o v i n y : 

CONTROLLED lliGTrTMLir? : Ah OBJECT WHICH IS LTIDER THE COAT POL 

Or THE AGENT AND IS U C ED BY THE AC E!f? IH ITS 
EXERTION Or rorcr or poltr k?zrbu> to by the vet p 

ITECCl /TROLLED INITTVXSHT' AP OBJECT vnflCH IS St? IT/DSR THE 
CONTROL OE THE /GENT BUT ENTERS lVTq THE ACTIO;* 
PLf'F?.’:' ■> TO Ti’E VFJ>P * 

CONTROLLED IHTTPGXLVT appears i;i a phrase sicnnled by the 

pref-os i t ion vita, UJCOliT ROLLED IN\«VT'U'HIT appears ir. a phrase 

sipnaled Vy the preposition on. It is interest inr that the 

i r.st rave./ *1 verb use cat) only apretij* as n signal fer the 

1 * 




CONTROLLED INSTRUCT: 

(152) The boy used a piece of glass to cut hlnself 
(152) *The boy used the house to cut himself 
(153) must be unacceptable since houses are stationary and too 
iarce to be controllable. 

The concepts CO'.TftOLLCD and UNCONTROLLED IHSTRUTJTs have 

value beyond the clas3 of verbs ve have just been investigating 

Tor exauple, those verbs which indicate a charge of state within 

physical objects (REACTIVE verba) co-occur with these two foraa 

of LfbTFtflE?/? , The following aentences illustrate this point: 

(15 1 *) The denonstrator broke the bottle on the 
policeman’s head 

(155) The vase broke on the edge of the table 
( 15 w Kar. crushed the* cup on the floor 
(157) Nary shattered the glass with her fist 
Verts which co-occur with the REACTIVE also appear with 
UNCONTROLLED IRSTRlf !KTs in onto , ov er and against phrases: 

(150) Jerry cracked the dish over Martha's head 
{159) Hortense stashed the lar.p onto the floor 
(ICO) Karl splintered the china against the wall 
If ve try to describe the co-occurrcnce restrictions of 
AFFECTIVE verbs in terns of the possible appearance of AGriCY* 
ve find a complicated situation. That some forms of AGHiCY 
do occur with AFFECTIVE verbs is illustrated by the following 




(161) The cyclone gashed a hole In the ship's deck 

(162) The wind lacerated the boy's face 

(163) The house vas sliced in two by the tornado 
It may be that such sentences are metaphorical rather than 
semantically regular. Thus, AGENCV could perhaps be personified 
by its appearance in relational positions restricted to AGENT. 
While it is sore/hat unsatisfying, ve can do ro more than make 
these general observations In the fora of questions At this 
tine . 

The environment for the verb cut can nov be stated in 
the following notation: 

f (AGENT f CONTROLLED IRSTHUiJENT ) 
cut./ (agent * ui:co;rrnoLLED instrument* ) 

\ ? AGENCY 



* Since ve have analysed our fonr.er INSTRUMENT into two 
distinct types, all of the environmental specifications of 
verba ve have previously investigated will have to be altered 
accordingly- However, this is a relatively simple task with 
obvious consequences and ve will not, therefore, undertake it 
formally. 



The possible alternatives are illustrated beloi'i 

John cut the cheese ACBfT AFFECTIVE 

.‘ary cut her foot with a breadknife AGE!fT 
AFFECTIVE CONTROLLED I T’RTRU! TNT 

Karl cut his hand on the fender AGENT AFFEC * 
TIYE UNCONTROLLED INSTRUCT 

lr'6 

VA 



( 161 * ) 
(165) 



(ICC) 



me 



AFFECTIVE 



( lf>7 > The knife cut Charles' hand COHTIIOEL V D or 
UNCONTROLLED INSTRUrrFNT AFFECTIVE 

(168) Ti.e li^htnln^ cut the tree's branch off 

AGENCY AFFECTIVE 

V? have thus far examined a nunber of verbs vhicp co occur 
with "direct objects." There are verbs which for..: & subset of 
"direct object 11 verbs whose distinguishing characteristic is 
their appearance with a second object > an "indirect object^" 
oft** tigaalleti Igr juj. To aoo the various relotluiD indicated 
\\j "indirect object” verto, lv t uo exir.iu# the following: 

( 169 ) I CAve the book to the mnn 

(170) John sent the paper to the teacher 

(171) Harry distributed the food tc the r.rh 

(1Y2) .Jervin sold the car to Henry 

(173) I lent five dollars to ny brother 

(17M TtA general transmitted the information to 
his nen 

(17b) The secretary transferred all calls to her 
boss 

While "l, n "John," "Harry." for example, arc probably AGE’T- 
Ively related to the respective verbs because + icy do Initiate 
tilt action referred to by those verts > two difficulties nrc 
apparent. First, the "direct objects**— "book "pacer," 

"food," for exar.pl*— do not correspond to any of the relational 
cat.cgrles vo have investigated. They are nil inanimate yet 
they do not undergo any change of state and are not, therefore. 



HCACTIYLh Their verbs do not refer to any surface-contact 
action and are not » therefore, verbs which indicate a CCOTACTIVE 
relation either. Second, the "indirect objects," + he "to" 
phraees, do not correspond to any of the relational categories 
ve have developed. 

Ve may asK where the action referred to in these sen- 
tences is occurring. 1:. (loyj, it is certainly not vltnir, 

"the book" or "the man." "wiving" involves a relat ionship 
between the giver, the iven. and the receiver -the action is 
between all three. To demonstrate this ^bservat ion , wo 
night try to imagine a situation in which someone is ••ivin.‘ 
but nothin: is given, or one in which someone it givino some- 
thing but no one is receiving Or ve might, conversely, try 
to ir.a/ine a situation in vhicr something is received no 

one in giving,. The impossibilities of these situations demon- 
strate the intimate uni necessary connection between the 
three forts of the relationship designated by the vert give. 

LSren sentences sue:, as the following: 

(17^) John gives to eharity 
( 1 77 ) .'ary received a new car on her birthday 
(176) henry gives five dollars a week 
are reccyr.iied as necessarily meaning , respectively; 

(If/) Jol'r. gives sonetnin to charity 

(l fl'J) Mary received a new car on .ier birthday 
fret someone 

O | < 
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(181) Henry gives five dollars a veek to aoneone 



O 
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In additi there are no sentences of the form: 

(182) fc I gave 

(183) *The booh gave 
(l8U) *Iary received 

Is the action referred to by the verb j^ve done by or to 
soL.e object referred to in the sentence? In tr.e sentences 
we have Been* for example, (l69)~(170). "l" and "Join" are 
initiatinc the action. The question whether tne action is 
done "to" 11 the took/ 1 for example, scecs odd. 7 :e book i9 
certainly involved in the action but not in the way a simple 
contact verb would indicate. 

What happens to the object ve termed "direct object" in 
the action? It is neither created nor destroyed nor physi- 
cally altered. It le transferred, prior to the action it is 
possessed by the giver after the action it is possessed 
by the receiver, bet us, then, ten: the relationship between 
the transferred object and the action TPwVIS^ITTIVT *u\d the 
relationship between the receiver and the action RECEPTIVE. 
Thus, for example, in (109) the relationship between "the 
book" tiid Vave" is TRAHSMITTIVE a..: that between "the nan 1 ' 
and "gave" Is RECEPTIVE. 

THAIifL ITTIV 1 ': THF OBJECT WHICH 17 THAr r 5PEW5P I?: THE ACTIO!’ 

ftEKiiWJi TO BY THE V’3? 

RECETTIVu : THE OBJECT TO WHICH THE 13AN$!fITVIVK IS TFAHSF^RED 

Vi THE ACflOJ REEERRII) TO BY THE VERB 

1^9 

10 7 



We will now examine a set of sentences which appear to 
be synonymous with the first set, (lt^)-^75)r 

(185) The nan received the book from ne 

(l8S) The teacher received the peper from John 

(187) The men received the food from Harry 

(188) Henry bought the car from Eervin 

(189) liy brother borrowed five dollars from me 

(190) The men received the information from their 

general 

(191) The boas received all calls from his 

secretary 

While the forms of the verbs in these sentences are different 
from those of (169) -{175)? the respective meanings do seem to 
be the same. For example* for me to give a book to a man is 
for him to receive that book from me. Also for me to lend five 
dollars to ny brother ie for my brother to borrow five 
dollars from me. The major difference between these two 
sets aside from the form of the verb is that the RECEPTIVE 
is in the initial sentence position in the second set of 
sentences and in the final position in the first set; further, 
the AGENT is the topical subject of the first set arid the 
final prepositional phrase of the second set. As topical 
subject, the INCEPTIVE is unprefaced by the preposition to 
and the AGENT ia preceded by the preposition from* a new form 
for AGE!? not previously encountered, Perhaps AGENT hes 
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taken on additional meaning. Before we conclude anything 
about AGENT or whatever other relationship might be present, 
let us examine certain other sentences which nay be relevant 
to our concerns. 

There iiv cuch sentences ns 

(192) John received sone literature from che Alps 

(193) Karl borrowed five dollars from the cookie 

Jar 

in which neither ,r the Alps 11 nor "the cookie jar' 1 are in any 
way AGENTive. This observation is supported by the fact that 
there are no sentences like the following: 

(19*0 ,;s The Alps sent John some literature 
(195) *The cookie Jar loaned Karl five dollars 
nevertheless, there is at least one way in which "the Alps" 
and "the cookie jar" are like the animate nouns which appeared 
in the "fro r" phrases of the earlier sentences, (l8^)“{l9l): 
both objects referred to represent the soxirce of the TRANS- 
UITTIVE. Could it then be that we have encountered the 
first set of verbs which permit, perhaps even require, 
complex relationships? If the answer is affirmative, then 
"i" in (169) (I G^ve the book to the man) i3 both AGENT and 
what we shall now designate SOURCE. However, "the cookie Jar" 
of (193) is not AGENT but sinply SOURCE* 

Ve no'; need to look for further support from other facts 
of English for our analysis. Let us examine the following xo 

151 
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determine what relevant difference may exist between the two 
sentences : 

(196) John received a wallet from George 

(197) John stole a wallet from George 

The meaning of, or event referred to by t the first requires 
George*s participation, his initiation of the action, while 
the second clearly does not. Tb.ls participation is further 
identified by the fact that the verb stea l may appear with an 
inanimate as well as an animate SOURCE, though the verb 
receive cannot always appear with an animate and an inanimate 
SOURCE. Aninateness, of course, is requisite to participation 
in, or Vitiation of-, action. Thus, (198) is unacceptable 
though (199) is acceptable: 

(198) *Mohn received five dollars from the shelf 

(199) John stole five dollars from the shelf 
Both contain an inanimate L0CAT1VE+S9URCE and the difference 
between steal and r ecei ve and, thus, the explanation for 
the different acceptability of the two sentences is that 
steal co-occurs with SOURCE and receive co-occurs with 
SOURCE+AGEKT . We night also note that re ceive requires only 
a RECEPTIVE topical subject while steal requires an AGEIIT+ 
RECEPTIVE topicel subject. 

How we can define our new terns in this way: 

:.3 2 
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SOURCE: THE AHI.'IATE OR INANIMATE ORIGIN OF SOME OBJECT a 

THE TRAJ’SKITTIVE, WHICH IS TRANSFERRED IN All 
ACTION REFERRED TO BY THE VERB 

TRANS? 'ITTIVE: THE OBJECT WHICH IS TRANSFERRED IN AN ACTION 

REFERRED TO BY THE VERB 

RECEPTIVE: THE ANIMATE BEING TO WHICH THE TRANS. 1ITTIVE IS 

TRANSFERRED IN AN ACTION REFERRED TO BY THE VERB 

Let us now state the partial environments of the verbs 

ve have been investigating in the following notation: 



0 



fljy a: AGENT+SOURCE TRANSMITTIVS (RECEPTIVE) 

rece ive: (AGEIT+SOURCE) TRAISM ITTIVE RECEPTIVE 



{ ( 30URCE+ LOCATIVE ) 
(SOURCE) 



The sentences which these descriptions account for tre 
illustrated by the following: 

(200) John gave five dollars AGENT+SOURCE 

TRAWSMITTIVE 

(201) John gave Harry five dollars AGENT+SOURCE 

RECEPTIVE TRAN6MITTIVE 

(202) Harry received five dollars RECEPTIVE TRANS- 

HITTIVE 

(203) Harry received five dollars from. John 

RECEPTIVE TRAiJSMITTTVE AGENT+SOURCE 

(20U ) lierl steals daily ACEWT+RECEPTIVE 

(205) ilerl steals money daily AGENT+RECEPTIVE 
TRAiiSi .ITTIVE 

(20<$) Merl steals money daily from his mother 
AOE-iT+RECEPTIVE TRANS. UTTIVE SOURCE 



(207) ilerl steals money daily from the bank 



AGEIiT+RECEPTIVE TRA^S^ITTIVE SOURCE* 
XjOCATIVE 



Other verbs like give are send, lend, transfer , transmi t , sell , 
distribute^ verbs like receive are borrow and buy;; verbs like 
steal are ta ke , remove , rob, s eize . Obviously five and receive 
are identical except in the specification of their optional 
elements . 

Let us examine the verb acquire , whose ambiguity may 
provide us with additional insight into the analysis ve have 
Just completed. In a sentence such as (20ft); 



it is clear that "Karl" is the RECEPTIVE and that "H-.rb 1 ' is 
the SOURCE* however, it is not clear which person initiated 
the transfer, which person acted AGENTively. This observa- 
tion is supported by the acceptability of (209), in which 
"Karl 11 acts AGENTively, and of (210), In which "Herb 1 ' acts 
AGENTively ; 

(209) Karl acquired a book from Herb when he 

pilfered Herb’s library 

( 210 ) Karl acquired a boo3t from Herb when Herb 

willed it to him 

ThiG ambiguity can be captured by the following description: 



(208) Karl acquired a book from Herb 



acquire 




The sentences which illuctrate this account are the following: 

(211) Mary acquired a new car when she spent her 

five thousand dollars AGEHT+RECEPTIVE 
TRAl'SMITTIVE 

(212) Mary acquired a new car from the Ford dealer 

when she spent her five thousand dollars 
AGEHT+RECEPTIVE 7RANSMITTIVE SOURCE 

(213) John acquired a new car when his brother’s 

vi]1 was read RECEPTIVE TRANSM T TTIVE 

(214) John acquired a new car from his brother when 

his will was read RECEPTIVE TRANSMITTING 

AOEJT+SOURCE 

The possible co-occurrence of INSTRUiIENT with verbs of 
transference has not thus far been investigated. Let us 
now see what these possibilities are and whether they can 
reveal further facts which can contribute to our analysis. 

VJe would be likely tc assume, from the results of the past 
investigations, that INSTRUMENT could appear wherever there 
is a specified or unspecified AGENT. This assumption is 
supported by such sentences as (213): 

(215) Merl acquired a new car from mo with five 

thousand dollars 

in which "iierl" is unambiguously AGENT+RECEPTIVE and "five 
thousand dollars" is INSTRUMENT. 15 Further, we may add an 



^Clearly, this sentence nay also mean that Merl received 
the car and the money, in which case "with" indicates accom- 
paniment rather than INSTRUMENT, however, this meaning is not 
relevsnt to the present discussion. Moreover, we should 
notice the subtle distinction between (215) and "Merl acquired 
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a new car from me for five thousand dollars," in which "for" 
designates the exchange of one item for another. In (215) , 
however, the object of the "with 11 phrase may or may not have 
been exchanged, though it is I1T3TRU1 flSNT . This observation 
becomes more apparent when the money, normally used in exchanges, 
is replaced by an object normally used in robbery, for example, 
a gun: "tlerl acquired a new car from me with a gun." 



IhSTRUltEIIT to (214), in which "John" is simply RECEPTIVE* and 
"his brother" is complexly ACE1TT+S0URCE , and produce ( 216 ): 

(216) John acquired a new car from his brother 

with five thousand dollars 

But (216) does not exhibit the sane meaning relationships as 
(21b) for it is only interpretable under the reading that 
"John" is AGE*; T+RECEP1 1 VE and "his brother" is SOURCE: the 
presence of IHSTRIT OTT apparently permits only this interpre - 
tation. The extent of this phenomenon i3 observable when we 
attempt to include IEGTRIF. PJOT in a sentence containing receiv e , 
which permits only RECEPTIVE topics and restricts AGENT to 
a "from" phrase including SOURCE: 

(217) *\John received a new record player from 

Henry with twenty five dollars 

That this phenomenon is not determined by topicalization is 
shown by the unacceptability of (218) as well: 

(218) * Henry gave a nevr record player to John with 

twenty-five dollars 

However, buy, though not sell , does accept an IIISTRUHnrT: 

(219) John bought a new car with five thousand 

dollars 




(220) #Kenry sold a new car with five thousand 

dollars 

We can conclude that INSTRUMENT is highly constrained as a 
possible co occurrent with verbs of transference and that our 
groupings of similar verb 3 , for example, receive with bu&, is 
only accurate if we do not consider INSTRUMENT. Since a 
statement of the constraints of INSTRUMENT appears to be quite 
complex, we will not endeavor to make it at this time* 

Let us turn now tb the possible appearance of AGENCY in 
sentences containing verbs of transference* There are 
sentences like the following: 

(221) The hurricane cave the fishermen a hard time 

(222) The storm sent the children to their hones 
However, these sentences do not have any counterpart containing 
receive : 

(223) *The fishermen received a hard time from 

the hurricane 

(224) *The children 1 * hones received them from 

the storM 

In addition, many other verbs such as lend and sell do not 
form acceptable sentences with AGENCY. These observations 
along with the fact that "a hard time” in (221) is not trans- 
ferred from "the hurricane" to "the fishermen" suggest that 
such sentences arc metaphorical rathe/ than literal English 
sentences. Ue might well conclude, then, that AGENCY cannot 
occur with verbs of transference. However, ve do have sentences 
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such as (225): 

(225) The wind blew the barn from the yard to 

the river 

Here, "the yard" is like "the cookie Jar" of (193), which we 
said was SOURCE, and "the shelf" of ( 199 ) » which we said vae 
L0CATIVE+S0URC2 , It would seem, given our previous account 
of LOCATIVE* SOURCE, that each of the three is Indeed the 
complex relation LOCATIVE+SOURCE . How, in (225) it may be 
that "the river" is LOCATIVE+RECEPTIVlh These pairs of 
LOCATIVE relations would also explain the following sentence: 

(226) John sent the candy from Jew York to Boston 
in that both "Jew York" and "Boston" are obviously LOCATIVES 
yet equally distinguishable by their respective similarities 
to SOURCE and RECEPTIVE relations* 

The analysis of (225) should not be taken ns an implicit 
claim that the verb blow has the same inherent character- 
istics as verbs of transference for it is a member of a quite 
different semantic class which was chosen to elucidate our 
investigation of AGS1JCY and verbs of transference. 

Clearly, were ve to accept the complex relation 
LOCATIVE* RECEPTIVE, ve would have to redefine RECEPTIVE to 
accept both animate and inanimate referents. ,his time, 
however, vr *7111 leave the question open to further factual 



support . 



At an earlier point in our investigation of INSTRUMENT, 
ve observed that the preposition w ith often appears in con- 
junction with INSTRUMENT. Of course, not every appearance of 
with signals that relation. We have, for example, sentences 
like these: 



(227) Our dog is always ninnin^ with that mutt 
down the street 

(220) Leroy went downtown with his grandmother 

(229) Some Spanish-Americans rioted with the 

blacks during the summer 

(230) The old woman is sitting with her son in 

the park 



It is clear that neither n the mutt nor ’’the grandmother 
nor "the blacks, " nor ,r her son" is an IHSTRU!IE!?I in relation 
to the actions referred to by the respective verbs. The 
animals and people are simply accompanying the ACENTs in 
their actions. Thus, we have encountered a quite different 
type of relationship from the noun -verb relationships with 
which vc have formerly dealt. In light of the fact that our 
original sentences, (227 )-(230) , remain acceptable if the 
"with" phrases are deleted, as we can see in (231 )-(23^ ) , we 
can conclude that this new type of relationship is a sentence- 
ncun relationship. 



(231) Our dog ib always running 

(232) Leroy went downtown 
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(233) Some SpaniBh-Americana rioted furinr the 



summer 



(23*0 The old vonan Is sitting in the park 



Vie shall term this accompaniment relationship between nouns 
and sentences COGITATIVE and we will define it tentatively as 
follows : 

COGITATIVE : AN ANIMATE BEING WHICH IS ACCOMPANYING (ANOTHER 

ANIMATE BEING ENGAGED IN) AIT EVENT 

All of the abo\e sentences are instances of the COGITA- 
TIVE as : an animate object. Is it possible that this relation- 
ship includes inanimate things aa well? If we substitute 
inanimates in place of the animate beings in these sentences, 
the res tilt is as follovB* 



(235) n 0ur dog is always running with that tree 
down the Btreet 

(23o) Leroy went downtown with his yoyo 

(237) *Gany Spanish-Americans rioted with the 

library during the summer 

(238) The old woman 1b sitting i/ith her straw 

hat in the park 



These sentences would appear to iniicate that an inanimate 
COGITATIVE per ee is not a sufficient reason for a sentence 
to be Judged unacceptable. Although ve need to investigate, 
it ma/ be that the nature of the activity determines the 
acceptability of the appearance of inanimate comitation, or 
accomp animent. 
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The first sentence, (235), is unacceptable apparently 
because trees cannot run*, end the third, (238), because 
libraries cannot riot. But yoyos cannot go do^mtovn and 
hats cannot sit in the park. The difference may be that (230 
and (238) are interpreted in a way which indicates that they 
contain locative phrases; ir in his pocket’ 1 and "on her head” 
respectively, while (235) and (237) are not interpretable 
in this way. Notice that if we filter (235) slightly, we are 
able to impose such a locative interpretation on the "with" 
phrase: 

(239) Our dog is always running with the news- 
paper (in his mouth) 

In animate comitatiye, then, the animate being in accom- 
paniment is performing the same action as the AGEIJT; in 
inanimate cogitation, the inanimate object is locatively 
apsociated with the AGENT while the AGENT performs the action. 
If our dog Js running with a mutt, it is l\bo true that the 
mutt is running with our dog; if Leroy vent downtown with 
his granl .other, his grandmother vrent downtown with him; and 
so forth. 

Animate cogitation is not, however, always ascertainable 
from the &nimatenes8 of the object in the CQ11JTATIVE relation 
as the following sentence illustrates: 

(2iiO) <*The bue vent downtown with Jody 
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C 2-40 ) is only interpretable if we supply a locative phrase 
such as "inside of it. 11 In fact, the sentence is more likely 
to appear in the following form: 

( 2Ul ) The bus went downtown with -Jody inside, 
which suggests that "Jody" is not animate by necesjity. She 
not doing anything relevantly animate, for example, AGENTive 
or RESPONSIVE, rather she is being transported. "Jody," 
then* would be termed TRMSUITTIVE. We caw conclude from these 
observations, as ve diet in the case of the OBJECTS of s hatter 
and strike, that it is not the object itself which determines 
the type of relation. In this case, it is the nature of the 
event which determines whether the COHITATIVE is relevantly 
animate or not.*^ 

^The nouns which our definition would identify as 
COMITATIVE do have to meet the condition of minimal specifica- 
tion: animate nouns meet the minimal specification of pliysical 
existence which is requisite to inanimate comitation, but 
inanimate nouns do not meet the minimal specification of 
organic life which is requisite to animate comitation. 
Obviously abstract nouns do not meet the minimal specifica- 
tion of even inanimate comitation: physical existence. 



We can now investigate dimensions of comitation other 
than that of aninateness. We have already seen, in locative 
comitation, the relevant dimension of space. What ve need to 
determine is vhether there are sentences referring to events 
in which spatial accompaniment does not involve temporal 
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accompaniment ar^d those in which temporal accompaniment does 

not involve gpatial accompaniment. We have examined sentences 

in which people* animals, and physical objects are nominal 

referents within a coaitative relation. Perhaps abstractions 

will provide examples of the COMITATIYE which will isolate one 

of the dimensions with which ve are concerned. Let us, then, 

examine the following sentences: 

(242) The fire started with the explosion 

(2^3) People are learning more today about language 
with the revival of Cartesian idea:’ 

( 2U2 ) indicates a necessary temporal comitation: the fire 

started at the same time aa the explosion. However, spatial 

comitation ie not necessarily indicated in this sentence: the 

fire may have started across town from the explosion. The 

second sentence, (243), has no spatial relevance since 

abstractions of thought, "ideas," are only relatable 

temporally. 

We may now raise ih « question as to which features of th* 
cogitative relationship are relevant to a decision to subtype 
CO/JTATIVS. Obviously space and time are two dimensions which 
co'^ld serve to distinguish different types of comitation. 

From the sentences we have examined, we can also observe that 
some of them contained accompanying events, some accompanying 
objects (for example, the locative comitation), and some 
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accompanying AGENTS, Let us explore the consequences of uiing 
events, objects and AGENTs as the distinguishing features in 
subtyping the UO'HTATIVE. If these consequences are negative, 
then we may wish to use other features such as the spatial and 
temporal dimensions* 

In the case of COHITATIVE -AGENT , it is the animate being 

which is duplicating the action of the AGENT within the sentence 

Both spatial and temporal accompaniment are a part of the mean 

ing. We can define this relation as follows: 

C0I1ITATIVE -AGENT: AN ANIMATE BEING THAT IS ENGAGED III THE 

SAME ACTION AS THE ' AGENT AND IS SPATIALLY AND 
TEMPORALLY ACCOMPANYING THE AGENT 

In the case of COMITATIVE-OBJECT, there is a physical 
object wlv *e relationship to* the referent of the subject is 
locative. Since physical existence is its minimal specification 
it may be either animate or inanimate. Since it exists in an 
explicit or implicit locative relationship, spatial comitation 
is primary, though temporal comitation is entailed. We can 
define this relation as follows: 

CO) II TAT I VE- OBJECT : A PHYSICAL OBJECT, ANIMAT!: OR INANIMATE, 

THAT IS LOCATIVELY ACCOMPANYING THE DEFERENT OF 
THE SUBJECT 

In the case of COM ITAT1VE- EVENT , we have an eventive 
noun whose relationship to the event referred to by subject, 
verb and object is necessarily temporal though only ambigu- 
ously spatial. Ve can define this relation as follows: 

CO! IITATIVE-EVEHT : All EVENT WHICH IS TEMPORALLY (AND, OPTIONALLY 

SPATIALLY) ACCOMPANYING THE EVENT REFERRED TO BY 
SUBJECT, VERB AND OBJECT 



It is interesting that there are apparently no sentences 
in which oomitaticn with the "direct object" is possible, for 



example, (244)~(248) are unacceptable and (249)* (253) ore 
acceptable only as CCMITATIVE-AGENT : 



(244) #John built his house with the church 

(245) *Harry robbed the bank with the supermarket 

(246) Mildred broke the vase with the chair 

(247) # John's wife slapped him with George 

(240) t-'The appearance of the striped dog surprised 



(249) Millie robbed the Jewelry store with Harry 

(250) John built his model airplane with his friend 
(2>l) Leroy broke all the school windows with Peter 

(252) Herman beat up the intruders with his friends 

(253) Wo: man Jumped the fence with his dog 



While this analysis might appear to be satisfactory* we 
have actually created a number of problems. First, there is 
the fact that we have no sentences such as 

(254) *John was surprised by George with Mary 
though "£ary" is RESPONSIVE and* therefore* does not fall 
within our CO.'UTATIVE subtypes# However, we do have such 
sentences as (254) in which the preposition M vith"is replaced 
byVlong with/' For example* (255): 

(255) John was surprised by George along with Mary 
In addition, along w ith permits "direct object" comitation 



Henry with Mary 
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(256) illustrates: 



(256) George surprised John alone with Mary 



Since the differences between with and al ong with are superficial, 
we do not need to state the various environments in which either 
the one or the other may appear. More to the point is a state- 
ment of the facts concerning the appearance of COMITATIVE- 
RESPONSIVK. Ue can simply observe that RESPONSIVE accompani- 
ment has tho* same requirement of animateness which AGENT accom- 
paniment has. Perhaps the best way to deal with this fact is 
to incorporate the characteristics of RESPONSIVE into our 
earlier definition. This change can be nade in the following 
way: 

C& ilTATIVE-AOERT/RESPONSIVE : AN ANIMATE BEING THAT IS ENGAGED 

IN ^*HE SAME ACTION AS THE AGENT /RES PONS I VE AND IS 
SPATIALLY AND TEMPORALLY ACCOMPANYING THE AGENT/ 
RESPONSIVE 

Since ve have concluded what ve wish to investigate of the 
consequences of uf*ng AGENT/RESPONSIVE, objects, and events to 
subtype COMITATIVD, let us turn to the alternative method of 
using simply the dimensions of space and time to accomplish the 
subtyping. In the case of COMITATIVE-SPATIAL, it is some 
physical object or event which accompanies rone other physical 
object or event. In the case of VOMITAVIVE-TEMTORAL, it is 
some event which accompanies sorne other event in time. Thus, 
ve can present the following definitions: 
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C<X 1 ITAT1VE -SPATIAL : A PHYSICAL OBJECT OR EVENT WHICH ACCOST .*EIES 

ANOTHER PHYSICAL OBJECT OR EVENT Ilf A RELATION 
SIGNALED BY WITH OR ALONG WITH 

C0niTATm:-T£3*P0P AL : AN EVENT WHICH IS TJ7JP0RALLY CONTIGUOUS 

WITH SO!tE OTHER EVENT IN A RELATION SIGNALED BY 
WITH OR ALONG WITH 

To demonstrate the usefulness of this subtyping , we must 
find sentences in which only one type or the other can appear* 
Such restrictivenese will, no doubt, depend partly on the 
nature of the verb within these sentences. Verbs which co-< 
occur with abstract objects seem to appear with only COMITA- 
TIVE-TEilPORAL. Verbs of cognition such as think of , under- 
stand, know, contemplate represent a class of verbs which co- 
occur with abstract objects* The follo^/ing sentences illustrate 
the exclusively temporal form of accompaniment which such verbs 
impose: 



(257) Karl thought of Nary's problem along with 

George f s 

(258) Peter understood the causes of the riots 

along with the causes of poverty 

(259) Harry knew the answer to the first question 

along with the answer to the second 

(260) Larry contemplated his wife's decision 
along with his best friend's 

On the other hand, be+LOCAHYE seems to appear in sentences 
where only a CO: 'ITATJVE-SPATIAL interpretation Is poss’.ble. 
For example: 



(26l) Kortense is with her husband in the store 
14 ? 
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(262) Maudie is in the kitchen with her boyfriend 

(263) The salt is on the table with the sugar 

(264) i'y knife is in the drawer with the socks 
The fact that spatial accompaniment has to entail temporal 

ac comp an inert is hot a problem if this information is provided 
by separate entailment rules. This situation is quite differ- 
ent from that of (24?) (The fire started vrith the explosion) 
in which temporal comitation is clearly indicated though 
spatial comitation nay or may not be. 

From our analysis ve can describe, in terms of CGW1TATIVE 
the environments of some illustrative verbs in the following 
vay : 



t hink of : ( COI UTAH VE-TS tPORAL ) 

be* LOCATIVE: (COGITATIVE- SPATIAL) 

Now \re are in a position to make a decision concerning 
the most adequate analysis of comitation. Ve have found that, 
when ve subtype by the dimensions of space and time, COGITATIVE 
SPATIAL includes the phenomena described by the two former sub- 
types COIUTATIVE-Aanrr/PESPONSIVE and COGITATIVE- OBJECT, 
which now may be viewed as particular forms of spatially 
correlated referent9. Obviously, were ve to list all of the 
referents which could be appropriately correlated spatially and 
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provide subtype terms for them* we vould have an inordinately 
long and unrevealing list. In fact* such dissection might 
prove to be endless. Further, we vould be led to list all 
possible combinations of individual referents-- animate- 
inanimate, animate-animate, inanimate-inanimate, abstract ion- 
abstraction, event -event, for example — another endless task. 

The temporal-spatial dichotomy as captured in COMITATIVE- 
SPATIAL and COMITATIVE-Tn-IPORAL, which, we might add, subsumes 
our former category COlilTATIVE-EVEIJT , suffers from neither of 
these faults. Thus, unless a very convincing argument should 
arise from hitherto uninvestigated data, we will retain our 
latest analysis. 

Let us return to a topio we touched on when we dealt with 
verbs of transference. We suggested that before the action 
referred to by the verb transpired, the object in question, 
the TRAUSMITTIVE, was in possession of the SOURCE and that 
after the action it was in possession of the RECEPTIVE. There 
are sentences which reflect exactly this pocsessive relation- 
ship. For example: 

(265) That old puree belongs to my daughter 

(266) ltr father owns a cabin in Canada 

U67) John has a new yacht 

What is the nature Of verbs like have , belong , own ? 
Unlike the other verbs ve have examined, these do not involve 
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action: one does not have to do anythin# except exist in order 
to "have” or ''own" something. The differences between these 
verbs do not seen to affect the relevant fact of possession. 

For instance, ovn means legal possession of something which has 
monetary value. But this is not unambiguous for I can say that 
I ovn a car with the knowledge that my neighbor or a thief is 
in immediate possession of it. Likewise I can say that I have 
a car when in fact my friend has present use of it. However, 

I cannot say that I have a car if a thief has stolen it; never- 
theless, I can say that the car belongs to ne though the thief 
has indeed mde off with it. On the other hand, I can with 
equal linguistic appropriateness say that my neighbor's car, 
which is parked in my driveway and is at my disposal, is a 
car which I have t.t the moment. Moreover, bed I stolen a car, 

I could again appropriately say that J have a car. Yet, in 
this latter situation I could not say, unless 1 were a liar 
as well, thet the car in my possession belonged to re. 

There are thus multiple kinds of possessive relation- 
ships, only sore of which ve have touched upon. We could, if 
we wished, extend these into femilial relationships and point 
out that I could say I ovn a wife (if I had either purchased 
or been deeded her), or have a wife, uncle, father, and 30 
forth. But I could not say appropriately that I own my 
father or that ny father belongs to me. The various types of 
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''having; 1 or possession, then, can overlap in interesting and 
complexly restricted ways. One fact remains clear though; in 
every case where it is appropriate to use any of the verbs 
of possession there is some fundamentally identical possessive 
relationship in the connection between the two referents in 
the sentence- Our task Is to deal with the ’underlying common- 
ality rather than with the idiosyncracies of the various 
verbs . 

vre might ittempt to discover the precise nature of 
possession; but this would take us into a discussion of, 
among other things, psychology- The nature of have, own, 
belong, poss ess, and the like, depends on psychological, 
legal, familial, spatial, and other factors. Despite the 
temptations to enter this maze, we shall remain satisfied to 
state that this relationship between two objects is one of 
possession. 

What can, generally speaking, be in possession of some- 
thing? Sentences (265)-(267) all have people as possessors. 
Let us examine the following sentences for their acceptabl ■ 
lity: 

(268) That old shoe belongs to my dog 

(269) My Saint Bernard owns a cabin in Canada 
which his former master left him 

Our tropical fish have a new acquariura 
151 
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(271) Caty possess an instinct for stalking 

(272) *That old shoe belongs to the desk 

(273) ^John’s watch owns a new second hand 
(27*0 *My desk has a new typewriter 

(275) *Roses possess a fine aroma 



These two sets of sentences suggest that only animate beings 
can be possessors. If this observation is accurate, then what 
kinds of things can be possessed? Let us examine the follow- 
ing sentences.* 



(276) The credit for the success of the rally 

belongs to many people 

(277) John has a fine idea for achieving unity 

(278) The Minnesota Senator possesses qualities 

many should emulate 

(279) This girl belongs to my best friend 

(280) Blake had a loyal wife 



Apparently abstract as well as concrete entities and inanimate 
as veil as animate objects can be possessed. We do, how- 
ever » nred to recognize the existence of such non -sentences 
as 



(281) *Maay people ovn these ideas (acceptable if 

ideas are patentable) 

(282) *John owns the credit for the success of 

the play 

( 283 ) *The car that I Just bought belongs to Kerry 
( 28U ) *Karl possesses three intelligent children 
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However, their unaccepted >ility results from a violation of the 
idiosyncratic constraints imposed by the particular meaning 
of the verbs. Since own designates a legal and monetary 
connection between possessor and possessed, thepe sentences, 
(28l)~(28U), are not counterexamples to the claim that possessed 
"objects" may be of almost unlimited types. 

We may feel now that the verbs under examination are 
not really "verbal" at all— that they do not indicate activity; 
that instead they indicate a pure relationship between two 
objerts whose conceptual content is not generalizable like 
that of, for example, AGENT > which is generalized by the very 
fact that it enters into relationship with numerous types of 
verbs. We have only to try to think of any other set of 
verbs which would use either the concept possessor or possessed. 
We are dealing with a distinctive relationship, therefore, 
between nouns, not between a noun and a verb: AGENT signifies 
a connection between an animate being end an action which is 
a member of a large 6et of semantically quite different 
actions. However, a possessor is in a state in connection 
with a possessed and can never enter into any other relation- 
ship, by definition. Therefore, the moat accurate term for 
this connection ie POSSESSIVE. 
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POSSESSIVE: THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AM ANIMATE BEING ARD 

SOME CONCRETE OR ABSTRACT OBJECT, SUCH THAT THE 
ANIMATE BEING CAN BE SAID TO EXERCISE SOME FORM 
OF CONTROL OVER TIFE OBJECT* 

If we wish to distinguish the two members of this rela- 
tionship, we nay use the terms POSSESSOR and POS3ESSED-, which 
are simply a means of focusing on one member or the other of 
the unitary set* 

POSSESSOR: AN ANIMATE BEING WHICH ?1AY BE SAID TO EXERCISE 

SOKE TYPE OF CONTROL, AS REFERRED TO BY THE VERB, 
OVER THE OBJECT. 

POSSESSED: AN OBJECT, PHYSICAL OR ABSTRACT, WHICH MAY BE 

SAID TO BF UNDER THE CO?3TROL , REFERRED TO BY THE 
VERB* OP SOME ANIMATE BEING 

Additionally, to classify verbs like have in a manner 
similar to the environmental classification of other verbs, 
ve will need to have the concents POSSESSOR and POSSESSED. 

For example, in the case of own, the form would be: 



own: POSSESSOR POSSESSED 




Such a specification indicates that * verb qyn requires 
both POSSESSOR and POSSESSED: 

(285) *John owns 

(286) *A new car owns 

"ore over, othev verbs of possession such as have and belong to 
have identical case environments. Thus, English does not 
permit the following either: 

{28?) *Mary has 
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(288) “A book has 

(289) “This old car belongs (to) 

(290) H Mervin belongs (to) 

The fact that the vero be longs to permutes POSSESSOR and 
POSSESSED is an idiosyncratic fact about the syntactic require- 
ments of the verb itself ard is not relevant to a discussion 
of its meaning. If both own and belong to met the semantic 
requirements of some sentence -in- format ion, belong to might 
be chosen to make a topical subject of POSSESSED. Thus, 
there is the topical difference between (291) and ( 252 ): 

(291) This car belongs to my brother 

(292) I-ty brother owns this car 

There is a set of sentences which apparently contradict 
our claims about possession in that they contain inanimate 
as well as animate objects as POSSESSOR and are restricted to 
the verbs have and belong to . The following illustrate this 
type: 

(293) This cap belongs to that thermos bottle 
(2f)M The deBk I bought has a detachable top 

(295) The motor on the hoist over there belongs 

to my car 

(296) Vy typewriter has two interchangeable keys 

(297) The ship ve sailed on had seven decks 
Vhile it would appear that the relationship illustrated 

in 'heae sentences is the bsm as that in previous sentences, 
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it is true that all of the "POSSESSED” objects in (293)-(29T) 
are a part of their "POSSESSOR,” unlike those of previous 
sentences. This semantic difference is reflected in the way 
one type of phrase appears in English. For example, the 
"true" possessive takes the form rr X of Y's 3 n while part- 
whole takes the form rr X of Y. ,r This difference is revealed 
in the following sets of sentences : 



(298) 


The car cf Mary's is old and decrepit 


(299) 


The house of my neighbor's needs peintinr 


(300) 


That watch of mine never keeps the correct 
time 


(301) 


That old shoe of my dog's is his favorite toy 



(302) The ton of the table is detachable 



(303) 


The cap of the thermos bottle is under the 
chair 


(301+) 


Two keys of my typewriter are interchange- 
able 


(305) 


The seven decks of the ship ve sailed on 
were well painted 



Moreover, inanimate part- whole either ir Y X ,r or "Y's X/* 
while the possessive forms only "Y's X. M For example: 



(306) 


’lary's car is old 


(307) 


*ly neighbor's house needs painting 


(308) 


My watch's snail hand is bent 


(309) 


‘V dog's shoe is his favorite toy 



(310) The table t>p is detachable 

( 311 ) The tfcernofe bottle cap is under the chair 

(31?) Ity typewriter keys are interchangeable 

(313) The ship decks were veil-painted 

Further 1 when the POSSESSED is removed from the POSSESSOR 0 
the POSSESSOR is not affected as a being, but when the part 
is removed from the whole t the whole is altered. This altera- 
tion is more acutely noticeable when examples are considered 
which include animate beings. The following illustrate this 
point: 

(31*0 tty secretary has beautiful blue eyes 

(315) John has only one arm 

(316) Harry has a somewhat large head 

Yet this is only true because animate objects tend to be more 
singulary in their being, less separable into individually 
functioning parts, than inanimate objects. Syntactically, 
animate part whole appears in the fora rf X of Y" as does 
inanimate part vtole, but the former does not appear in the 
fora n Y X.” Therefore, sentence (317) is unacceptable while 
(318) is acceptable, 

(317) *Hy secretary eyes are fun to observe 

(318) The eyes of my secretary are fun to observe 
Ve can summarise our finding about the forms in which 

the various possessives appear in the following way: 
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ANIMATE 



INANIMATE 



j>art --whole, pos a ess ive( part-whole 



Y's X 
Y X 



-J 



+ 

+ 



possessive 



X of Y 


+ 




X of Y 1 s 


i 


i 




It is also true that a khole has, or possesses, parts. This 
suggests that there is an overlapping between the categories 
of possession and part -whole; indeed, it suggests that part- 
whole is a subset of possession, Hov would it be possible for 
us to account for this observation of this relat’ionehip? 

In order to represent this, we need a pair of terms which 
will appropriately divide possession into part-whole and 
non- part- whole. Since the peculiar characteristic of part- 
whole is the alteration of the whole resulting from a removal 
of a part and since removal of a possessed does not neces- 
sarily alter the possessor, we nay use this distinction as 
the one which is of particular semantic relevance. Part- 
whole possession will, then, be termed INALIENABLE POSSESSION 
and non-part -whole possession ALIENABLE POSSESSION. 1 ^ 

^These +enne were adopted fron Fillmore, tt Ihe Case for 



INALIENABLE POSSESSION: THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AN ANIMATE 

OR INANIMATE OBJECT AND SOME PART OF THAT OBJECT 
SUCH THAT THE FORMER CAN BE SAID TO CONSTITUTE 
THE WHOLE AND THE LATTER A PART OF IT 

ALIENABLE POSSESSION: THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AN ANIMATE OP 

INANIMATE OBJECT AND SOME OTHER OBJECT SUCH THAT 
THE LATTER CAN BE SAID TO BE UNDER THE NOflNAL 
CONTROL OP THE POWER 

Moreover, these two types of POSSESSION, like our original 
term POSSESSIVE, can be further analyzed into the sub-classes 
POSSESSED and POSSESSOR. 

INALIENABLE POSSESSOR: THE ANIMATE OR INANIMATE OBJECT WHICH 

IS SAID TO HE THE WHOLE WHICH CONTAINS PARTS 

INALIENABLE POSSESSED: THE INANIMATE OBJECT WHICH IS SAID 

TO BE THE PART CONTAINED BY SOME WHOLE 

ALIENABLE POSSESSOR: THE ANIMATE OR INANIMATE OBJECT WHICH 

IS SAID TO EXERCISE SOWS NOMINAL CONTROL OVER 
SOME OTHER OBJECT 

ALIENABLE POSSESSED: THE ANIMATE OR INANIMATE OBJECT WHICH 

IS SAID TO BE UNDER THE !,0"INAL CONTROL OF SOME 
OTHER OBJECT 

We should note that we have extended our category of 
ALIENABLE POSSESSION to include inanimate POSSESSORS. 

Obviously the kind of nominal control which they can be said 
to have over their POSSESSED is more restricted than that of 
animates. This control usually, if not always, has a loca- 
tive meaning. 

(319) The ship has seven lifeboats 

(320) "The playground has a slide and some swings 
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(321) This desk has a typewriter and an adding 

machine 

Each of these sentences is paraphrasable in similar ways 
involving locative phrases containinr the POSSESSOR, as the 
following sentences reveal: 

(322) The ship has seven lifeboats on it 

(323) The playground has a slide and some swings 

in it 

(324) Your desk has a typewriter and an adding 

machine on it 

(325) There are seven lifeboats on the ship 

(325) There are a slide and some swings in the 
playground 

(327) There is an adding machine and a typewriter 

on your desk 

(328) Seven lifeboats ere on the ship 

(329) A slide and some swings are in the play- 

ground 

(330) A typewriter and an adding machine are or\ 

your desk 

Should ve wish to do so, either now or at a future time when 
additional facts about the language warrant, ve could divide 
ALIENABLE POSSESSION into the categories LOCATIVE POSSESSION 
to account for inanimate ALIENABLE POSSESSION and PERSONAL 
POSSESSION to account for animate ALIENABLE POSSESSION. 

Let us return briefly to our earlier discussion of the 
AFFECTIVE in the light of our latest analysis of possession* 



We left unresolved our analysis of (1V2) 



(1^2) My brother cut himself on the foot at the 
swimming pool 

since ve were then unable to determine the status of^himself 



on the fooV'or its variant 4 his foot"vith regard to the 
AFFECTIVE. We have Ju&t observed that inanimate ALIENABLE 
POSSESSION often indicates a "locative possessor explicitly. 

In the case of inalienably possessed parts such as foot* it 
is the possessed which often appears as a locative. The 
difference is one of the location of the possessor with 
respect to the possessed versus the location of the possessed 
with respect to the possessor. The value for our problem with 
the AFFECTIVE is > however* in the POSSESSOR-POSSESSED connec- 
tion as ve hv/e seen it* The reason for the oddity of our 
question whether the part or the vhoie was affected now becomes 
clear. (1^2) states that it v j the foot which was cut and 
yet the very intimacy of the POSSESSOR-POSSESSED relationship 
leaves us with the impression that the whole must also be 
affected, aa it indeed must be. Nevertheless, this knowledge 
is not the meaning of the sentence rather It is the 
entailed meaning because of the implication of part -whole. 

Thus, if ve say that Tfoot*l 0 LOCATIVB.INALTEHABLE POSSESSED. 
AFFECTIVE and that "himself"^ INALIENABLE POSSESSOR, ve are 
saying in effect, that the sentence in question Beans: 
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( 331 ) IV brother cut hie foot at the swimming 

pool 

but that it entails by reason of possession 

(332) ?iy brother cut himself at the swimminr 

pool 

Thus the difference between (1^2) and its variant containing 
’’his foot" is simply the presence of LOCATIVE In the former 
and the absence of it in the latter. But this difference is 
relatively superficial in view of the facts about INALIEMBLF 
POSSESSION; specifically part-whole. 

It should be pointed out in conclusion to this very 
general discussion of possession that the concept is a broad 
one which can incorporate many other relationships; that it 
is static, not active that it involves objects or nouns, 
therefore, and not events; and that it is the least "verbal 1 ' 
of the relationships thus far encountered. This last observa- 
tion brings us to one of the major points of our approach to 
language. Verbs in a grammatical sense, have two major 
functions. The first is to refer to come phenomenon in the 
world like running or hitting. The second, and the one which 
we have seen prepositions share, is to demonstrate a relation- 
ship between people, animals, objects, or ideas. Granted 
that these two functions are sometimes complexly inter- 
related, within particular lexical items, yet they are 
distinct in that the former deals with referents while the 
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.latter deals with relatione* 

Ab we began by stating that verbs were a key to various 
relationships as determined logically by their meanings, 
so we ended by discovering that there are many relationships 
determined by lexical items within other grammatical cate- 
gories, What we have, therefore, la a fundamental identity 
between the root function of categories like preposition and 
those like verb. Such a discovery should lead ua in further 
analysis to deal extensively with categories other than verb— 
like preposition, adverb, adjective-*~in a manner not unlike 
that which has Just been illustrated* Kouns may be purely 
referential; prepositions, relational; and verbs, both* 

But this is another investigation. 

In general conclusion, ve can state certain principles 
of our methodology as veil as state our results; and ve can 
indicate the motivation and concerns of our approach. 
have assumed that there are tvo aspects of language which are 
related in specific ways: one aspect is that of meaning and 
the other is that of form. The meaning of language is 
based on the particular ways in which people perceive the 
world and the way these perceptions and their sub-parts are 
related. The form of language is based on the number, kind 
ind order of words which appear with some specifiable regularity. 
The only way ve can fctudy meaning Is through its relationship 
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to form and through our ovm intuitions about the nature of 
meaning, 'Then we examine a word it is in the context of real 
or imagined sentences, and when we examine sentences it is 
with particular attention to the words. In order to determine 
facts about meaning , we have to capture it in as many forms 
as possible since wc believe that meaning differences are 
reflected in sometimes subtle differences in form. Therefore, 
paraphrase is an essential part of our methodology in that it 
can reveal the consistent ways in which a set of similar 
meanings may appear in sentences: paraphrase can provide 
syntactic evidence for semantic character. 

The notion "grammatical category" has the same two 
aspects of meaning and form. The form of a word like? paint in 
the sentences we examined is grajanatically In the category 
verb however, the meaning of p aint is nominal. Thin differ- 
ence in category is essential for our analysis, as we have 
seen. We can state this difference with the terms GRAMMATICAL 
CATEGORY and SEMANTIC CATEGORY . 

The discovery of the difference between words which h'*ve 
a referential function and tbo3e which have a relational 
function is probably the single most important conceptual and 
methodological principle we have for it has provided us with 
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the present results. 



We hc.ve used the principle of semantic ecororey in deter- 
mining and stating, analyses. This principle states that vhen 
there is e choice between two statements which are equally 
accurate and consistent, that statement is chosen which makes 
the most fundamental delineation between types of relation- 
ships. In other words, the fewer distinctions that can be 
made while- still accounting for all relevant semantic and 
syntactic facts, the more optimal is the analysis. 

We have had to distinguish between apparent meaning, 
underlying meaning and entailed meaning. Apparent meaning 
involves only the words which actually appear in a given 
sentence; underlyin'* meaning involves what is recessary for 
us to understand the apparent meering: and entailed meaning 
involves the application of knowledge about the real world in 
order to determine what must be true as a result of, concomi- 
tant with, or prior to, the underlying meaning of a sentence. 
The first we are given, the second must be discovered, and the 
third recognized and put aside if the aoe-ysis is to be 
fruitful. 

The following are a number of questions used in the 
investigation of certain verbs and prepositions in order to 
determine what the p-emantlc relations and referents ere. 

These undoubtedly need extension tnd modification as new data 
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are examined: 



1. Does the verb or preposition refer to any action? 

2. What is the nature of the action? Organic, mechanical, 

or other? 

3. Where does the action teJce place? Within or between 

objects? 

I*. What is unspecified in the sentence? 

5. What is the result of the action? 

6 . What are the syntactic properties of the verb in 

terms of its appearance alone with AGENT, INSTRU- 
MENT, AGENCY and the various object types? 

7. What are possible paraphrases of the sentence? 

Can ajiy of the constituents appear as different 
grammatical categories in a paraphrase? 

8. What is the fundamental semantic category of the 

constituent under examination? 

9. What are the characteristics of the nouns or sentences 

which can be In correlation with the verb or other 
constituent under examination? Concrete, Abstract, 
Human, or other? 

10. What are the dimensions of reality referred to by 
the word under investigation? Temporal, snatial, 
or other? 
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Ill SEMAJmC STRUCTURES 



The surface structure . . does not directly express the 
meaning relations of the ^‘ords, of course, except in the 
simplest cases. It is the deep structure underlying the 
actual utterance * a structure that is purely mental, that 
conveys the semantic content of the sentence. 

Before * r e investigate the posaitility of developing a nev 
system which will generate semantic structures, let us investigate 
the possible modifications of existing systems which might be 
compatible with the results of Chapter II. Immediate Consti- 
tuent analysis and Transformational Immediate Constituent 
analysis have already been ruled out since they do not reflect 
deep structure identity between similarly understood sentences. 
Further the deep structures of the latter do not manifest the 
facts of logical semantic constituent order and inter* dependency. 
For example , an antecedent event is temporally prior to a conse- 
quent event and ought to be represented as such in a deep 
structure insofar as diagrammatic conventions will permit’ also, 
a consequent event is dependent on an antecedent event and 

*Noam Chomsky, Cartesian Linguistic s ( n ev York and London' 
Rarper and Pow 1966), p. 35 • 
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oufht to be represented as such, while an antecedent event nay 
be independent and oupht to be represented as such. Finally, 
neither of these two t, gramars n deals w ith the problem of intra- 
lexical structure. 

A small number of sentences containing the verb open in 
various combinations of case relationships will serve to illus- 
trate several types of "deep structure" diagrams. 



(*0 John opened the door with the key 
(5) John used the key to ooen the door 



2l/e are assuming that ooen appears with AGENT and not 
AGENCY in order to simplify th* following discussion. Guch 
an assumption does not affect the validity of our conclusions 
since they would, in the case of AGENCY, be parallel to those 
about AGENT. After ve have determined one or more satisfactory 
systems, ve shall illustrate in more detail their ability to 
deal with more complex sets of relationships and alternatives 
in fundamental forms. 



It mav be possible to use a modified form of the syntactic 
phrase structure rules developed by the Trans formation? li sts . 
One modification would be the addition of a component to 
insert appropriate semantic information and to assure 



(1) John opened the door 

(2) The key opened the door 

(3.) The door ouened^ 
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appropriate semantic order and dependencies of deep structure 
constituents. The rules of the Transformational phrase structure 

3 

component are illustrated by the following: 



3 These rules are given incompletely 
used to illustrate their potential value 



since they are only 
in meeting our require- 



ments. 



S — ^ HP VP 



HP — » 



y (d) 

s J 



VP — ♦ V (NP) 



These rules will generate a diagram of the form illustrated in 



Figure 3 - 



Figure 3 
S 




The terminal symbols--*, V. D, N- -and the non-terminal symbols- 
s vp^ vP- represent syntactic categories. If ve formulated a 
sub-comnonent containing rules vhich, for every terminal 
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syntactic category, supplied a set of one or more semantic 
features, for example case relationships, the operation of such 
a sub-component would convert the diagram of Figure 3 into that 
of Figure k. 



Figure h 




i 

(AOfINT) 




(pF/crivr) 



If an AGENTive noun is semantically prior to its action or 
effect and if ve adopt the convention that semantic priorities 
*;ill he represented in decreasing order from left to right in 
a diagram, it. is appropriate that AGEfT should appear as the 
leftmost N. Then, the sub-component nust read the syntactic 
configuration and guarantee the accurate placement of semantic 
labels vithir. the syntactic diagram. 

Vhile Figure h would, with the insertion of the correct 
lexical items, account for sentences (l) and ( 3 ) > it vould not 
account for the other related sentences. However, a further 
application of the syntactic phrese structure rules and subse- 
quent operation of our required sub component could produce the 
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structure in Figure 



5. 



It 



^Henceforth, illustrative sentences will be referred to by 
a numeral enclosed in parentheses^ illustrative figures, by the 
term "Figure" and a numeral. 



Figure 5 



S 




| D !l D }! V 

JOHN use \ (IHRTFU- | (REACTIVE) (MOTION) 
the MENT) the | \ 

T door ooen 

key 



This diagram has the advantage that all of the semantic elements 
have an order vhich conforms to the semantic structure of our 



sentences if the diagram is read from left to right. It accounts 
for (1): in vhich the INSTRtWENT is unspecified and does not 
appear and in vhich CAUSE is incorporated; (2), in vhich the 
AGENT is unspecified and CAUSE is again incorporated; (3)> in 
vhich both AGENT and INSTRUMENT are unspecified and CAUSE 
incorporated: in vhich INSTRUMENT is rendered as & preposi- 

tional variant and CAUSE incorporated; and, finally, (5)» in 



which all elements except CAUSE, which is incorporated, are 
superficially present. Additionally, this structure contains 
the sub -structure which accounts for (C): 

(£) John used the key 

Our rules will generate not only the diagram of Fip^re 5 
but also that of Figure below. Hov are we to determine "hich 
diagram is a more isomorphic representation of the semantic 
structure of (l)-(5)t 



Figure 6 



S 




\ (^ T ACTIVE ) (JWION) 

| | 

door open 



The answer must be in the way the diarran is "read. 1 " In 
Figure C ve "read” '.hat the AO FIT? CAU.°ES X v’here 1f X M is "the door 
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to open."^ Moreover, we "read 11 that the entire unit — " John 1 b 



5 relevant facts involved in the "reading" of a dia- 
gram are the following: first, NP*b have "it” force— whether 
they are simple or complex, NP's can be "read" as the pronominal 
"it": second, are read simply in the form of their semantic 
content. Figure 5, then, is read at the highest level as 'it 
cause(d) it" where the first "it" equals "John use(d) the key 
and the second "it" equals "the door open(ed)." 



causing the door to open"'*-is "with the key." Clearly, this is 
not the meaning of (U) or any of the other sentences in our set. 
Further, use. cannot be substituted for "with." The diagram in 
Figure 6 is a configuration suited for a COMITATIVE relationship, 
not an INSTRlWENTal one. 

There are, in addition, a number of configurations nore 
in keeping with the meaning of (4). One of these is represented 
in the following figure: 
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Figure 7 



I? 

(Aon 




John 



(INSTRU- 

MENT) 

I 

key 

\T" 

I 

the 



IIP 



VP 

I 

V 



(REAC^VF) (MOTION) 

l l 

door open 



A choice betv/een Figure 5 and Figure 7 is more difficult since 
the order elements is the same for both. The dependency 

relationships differ as do the relative complexities of the two 
diagrams. Again, the ’’reading 0 must be decisive in the choice. 
Beginning from left to right and fron top to bottom, we can 
read; "John cause (d) it" where "it" includes "the hey," 
"cause(d), n and "the door open(ed)", "the hey cause(d) it" 
where "it" includes "the door" and "open(ed)." Ve can now 
raise the question whether the following paraphrases are semanti- 
cally vell-fonred: 

i. The door opened 




1?A 




ii. The key caused the door to open 

iii. John caused the key to cause the door to open 

iv. John caused the key to open the door 
iv.» which incorporates the second occurrence of "CAUSE" into 
open , is a more acceptable fora of iii. Even If these para- 
phrases of Figure 7 were all semantically veil-formed— we can 
question the validity of the key causing ~ve have no i/ay of 
accounting for the "with" of (li) and the "use 11 of (5) if they 
are fundamental semantic units within the sentence and not 
merely superficial syntactic signals, Tr e might claim that "with" 
is purely relational- -without reference as ve did in Chapter 



°The term "reference 11 is based on the following concept: 
some lexical item or pre-levical unit way be said to refer when 
it has an isomorphic connection to an object, action, state, or 
event in the world as perceived by the mind of the speaker- 
hearer. The term REFERENT as it is used later in this chapter 
is based on this concept in contradistinction to the concept 
RELATION, which corresponds only to a set of semantic connec- 
tives with which the mind is able to organize various REFERENTS 
into cognitive sets. 



Hi and that, since case relations are N labels without inde- 
pendent status in the diagrams, the preposition "vith 11 and 
other purely relational units are only realizations of M labels. 
Two problems arise from this claim. First, the statue of 
"use" in Figure J is questionable since, as a variant of the 
IWSTRttfENTal "with," it ought to derive from aome H label 
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while Figure 5 shows it as an independent V. Second, "CAUSE" 
should not appear independently under a V since it Is rela- 
tional an<lnot referential, but rather as a label on some N, 
consistent with the method of hardline case relations. 

In an attempt to overcome these difficulties we could 
hypothesize that the relational units appearing under V's 
signal the relationship between the preceding and followin'* 
HP's; that the relational units appearing as N labels signal 
the relationship between those and the referential content 

7 

of the nearest V. In our example only the rightmost V is 

^ It must he the nearest V since more complex diagrams 
would naturally present the problem of determining which V is 
in what particular relationship to which II. 



referential: (MOTION). Thus, all of the I T, s would bear their 
labeled relationships to V — (MOTION)— open . "Use" or "with," 
being relational, signals the relationship between "John" and 
"the Key" while the label AGENT signals the relationship 
between "John" and "open" and INSTRUMENT signals that between 
"the Key" and "open." Consequently, "CAUSE" relates the IIP, 
"John used a hey," to the !fP, "the door opened." This solution 
is. however, obviously ad hoc and only partially effective 
si tee there is still the problem that ' ,f s are referential and 
labeled relational while Vs, in this latest proposal, may 



cot be referential if labeled relational * 



There are further difficulties with this system, such as 
the status of the VP and the fact of an imposed semantics on an 
essentially eyntactic base. Let us look at Fillmore’s case 

a 

grammar 0 to determine hov veil it sorts out the semantic functions 
8 

Fillmore. "The Case for Case/ 1 



of reference and relation. Since Fillmore would viev open as 
a simple rather than a complex verb* the follovirg diagram 
represents the case grammar n deep structure" of ( 4 ). 

Figure 6 





by K with D U 0 b N 

i <111 

John the key the door 



Here* while the case labels— O(bJectiYe) , A(gentive), I(natiu- 
mental)- -technically designate the relations, the presentational 
appearance suggests that Kfesus, or case marker) night be 
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adapted to assume the relational function, leaving the and 
V to assume the referential function. If ve use Fillmore ’a 
device for complex P(roposition)s , namely that O(bjective) nay 
be optionally rewritten as s(entence), we can represent our own 
conclusions about the complex nature of open in the following 
manner : 



Figure 9 




(CAUSE) K NP 



by V 



John 




K NP s 

I /N /N 



with D N M P 

I I I /\ 

the key 0 V 0 

l /\ 

omen K NP 

1 /X 

0 D N 



the door 



However, even though the diagram is clear enough, "John" is now 
Agentive with respect to the V, “CAUSE, 11 which is itBelf rela- 
tional, Indeed, it would be necessary to modify this system to 
account for. in this case, the A f s being related to the V, “open 11, 
and to note, as before, that some V*s are relational by label and 
some referential. At this point, it would seem that all efforts 
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to label syntactic categories with semantic relations have 
failed. 

Let us turn to the possibility of postulating e set of 
generative rules vhich contain distinct relational and referen- 
tial semantic categories that are labeled at seme point in the 
sentence derivation vith syntactic category information. 

Clearly, this undertaking must be viewed as very tentative and 
preliminary. The fundamental categories could be the following: 

EVENT: THE PRIMITIVE PRODUCT 0? LINGUISTIC OPERATION— THE 

COGNITIVE PERCEPTION OP TWO REFERENTS AS THEY ARE 
BROUGHT TOOETHER BY A PARTICULAR RELATION INTO A 
COGNITIVE SB1AOTIC GST 

REFERENT: THE COGNITIVE, PERCEPTUAL UNIT VHICH HAS SQE 

ISOMORPHIC CONNECTION TO All OBJECT, ACTION, STATE 
OR EVENT IN THE WORLD AS PERCEIVED BY THE MIND OF 
THE SPFAXER- HEARER 

RELATION: THE COGNITIVE, PERCEPTUAL UNIT VITH VHICH THE HIND 

ORGANIZES VARIOUS REFERENTS INTO COGNITIVE SEMANTIC 
SETS: EVENTS 

First, every RELATION requires two REFFRENTial coordinates. 
Second, certain REFERENTs, for example, concrete objects > are 
nominal at the deepest eyn f actic level^; others, for example, 



^Synchronicelly, concrete objects are always fundamentally 
nouns. However, through the process of derivation, nouns are 
converted into superficially functional verbs* converoely, 
fundamental verbs are converted into surface nouns. 



actions, are verbal. Third, some RELATIONS are syntactically 
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pro-verbs or prepositions while others are either affixes or 
unmarked incorporations. In each case the choice of transforma- 
tion ar.d/or lexical item determines the ultimate form of the 



semantic unit. 

The second step in the evolution and evaluation of our 
system is the formulation of the semantic phrase structure rules 
which operate with the semantic categories. These nay be given 
in the following form'. 



-0 It must be acknowledged that the terms OPJFCT and ACTI0 v 
are not immediately susceptible to a definition other than 
through a list of examples such as is found in Silvio Ceccato, 
Linguisti c An a lysis and Programming for l echanic al Translation , 
pp. 86-loT! While this is clearly a serious problem* the 
requisite reliance on intuition at this point does not, I feel, 
make the system unvaluable. 

11 

The term CASE is used here to stand for the somewhat 
lengthy list of case relations developed in Chapter IT. 

Further, the tern PURPOSE was introduced to illustrate the 
possibility of additional, but as yet undiscovered, PFIATIONs . 
V/hether PURPOSE is indeed another kind of RELATION or simnly 
one more case RELATION is not now particularly relevant > 



In those situations where the above categories are realized 



EYENT ► REFERENT RUCTION EFFERENT 
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lexically; OBJECTS would be syntactically labeled V,' ACTIONS, 
V EVENTS , S CASEs, PREP or V 12 . CAUSE. V* PURPOSE, vl3 



^tthile PREP(ositlon) is not a fundamental syntactic 
catcg >ry-- folio*, ring Lakof f- -but rather is a subcategory of V 3 
it is stated in the above fashion for clarity. 

13 PURFOSE is a V in the case of intend , "but a preposition* 
noun+prepositlon in the case of for the purpose of . 



Nov we can cenerate the following kind of u diagram: 



Figure 10 



REFERENT RELATION REFERENT 




OBJECT 



John 



00 




OBJECT 

00 



CASE ACTION 




(V) 



the door 0 



open 



ERIC 



l8l 



One positive feature about the above diapran is that it 
does separate the semantic functions of RELATION and REFERENT; 
and, with one exception* each RELATION is simple , rather than 
complex. The semantic fora as we have thus far conceived it is 
maintained in that "the opening of the door 11 is dependent upon 
its instrumentation, which, as an entire unit, is dependent upon 
its cause or AGENT. The problem created by the complex RELATION 
of CASE+CAUSE nay be solved by allowing the system to construct 
its own solution and by subsequently examining that solution 
for semantic validity. 

In order to make the topmost RELATION simple, as required 
by the system, the rewrite rules would need to further 
applied to the upper left REFERENT, leaving CAUSE as the primary 
RELATION and malting AGENT the RELATION between "John" arid some 
new REFERENT. Thus, the system hypothesizes that the semantic 
structure of our sentence may not be that represented i r. Figure 
10, but rather that in Figure 11. 



IS? 

ISO 



Figure 11 
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REFERENT 
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relation 
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REFERENT 

1 
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EVENT 


CAUSE 


) 

EVENT 


REFERENT 
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RELATION 
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REFERENT REFERENT 
1 1 

ACTION OBJECT 

(V) (M) 
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RELATION 

1 

CASE 

(PREP) 

1 

INSTRU- 


1 

OBJECT 

(N) 

1 

John 


1 

CASE 

(PREP) 


| 

AGENT 


1 « 

? the key 



EVE’ J T 




REFER) ifT RELATION RFFERENT 



OBJECT CASE ACTION 
(N) (PREP) (V) 

l „ 1 t 

the door REACTIVE open 



0 



The implications of this new configuration are twofold. First, 
the system is claiming that EVENTS can be causally related to 
other EVENTS , Ue night say, as a paraphrase of this clain, that 
it is precisely the exertion of force or power referred 
to by EVENT that can be causal, that simple RF7ERFNT9, for 
example, DSJECTs, are only potentially the source of force or 
power which must be referred to in order to be semantically 
acceptable as the first correlated clement of the RELATION 
CAUSE: animate beings do not cause, they exert, specified 
or unspecified, force or power which causes. The opposin'? 



position requires the assumption that AGENT and CAUSE are 
synonymous > or at least that CAUSE subsumes AGFNT and therefore 
is redundant. Second* the system is claiming that some 
unspecified REFERENT* namely ACTION* exists to vhich "John 11 
is related AGENTively. Perhaps it is so ne PRO-ACTION such as 
use or MOTION. Use would seem to require the presence of 
INSTRUMENT a requirement vhich is satisfied in this case: while 
MOTION is sufficiently unconstrained to account for a number 
of non • INSTRUMENT sentences. 

Let us turn to the claim that CAUSE is superfluous. Vhat 
evidence might we discover to support this hypothesis besides 
the negative., and perhaps trivial, observation that the ACTION 
of vhich "John" is AGENT is indeterminable? Only tvo relational 
categories can be semantically prior to CAUSE: AGENT and AGFNCY, 
where the former correlates an animate being- -one type of OBJECT 
in our present terminology — and the latter an FVENT. If these 
two case relations exhaust the types of categories required by 
CAUSE and if it can be demonstrated that no semantic unit 
(EVENT) requires the appearance of both CAUSE, and AGENT or 
AGENCY the element CAUSE 'an be eliminated without the loss of 
information end ”ith the gain of precision and simplification. 
Some sentence involving AGENCY could well be a decisive test: 
for ve have already demonstrated that Figure 10, with the 
slight modification involving the x'enoval of CAUSE, produces an 



appropriate result. Let us, then., examine the diagram for 
sentence (7) (The earthquake shattered the window) in Figure 12. 



REFERENT 
rrJ-^ 



EVFSJTr 



Figure 12 
EVENT 
RELATION 

l 

CASE 



REFERENT 

1 

REFERENT RELATION REFERENT AGENCY PEFFRENT RELATION REFERENT 



OBJECT 
(N) I 

| REACTIVE 
The earth | 

0 



CASE ACTION 0 OBJECT CASE ACTION 
(V) (N) I (V) 

( | REACTIVE | 

quake the window I shatter 

0 



Ik 

Notice that we have left out the semantically essential 
information prior to "the eartMa reactively quaking" since it 
is not a part of the stated meaning of the sentence in question 
(it is presupposed) and since the point of discussion does not 
require it. 



If this analysis is correct, how is it that sentences like (8) 

(8) Harry hit the wall 

cannot forn paraphrases containing the verb cause , while 
sentences like (7) can? A claim that c ause is a pro-verb which 
must appear with a sentential object would not account for 
sentences like (0) 

(9) The wind caused the flood 
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in which the object is not superficially sentential. In any 
case, perhaps the solution i9 not a matter of semantics, but 
rather one of co-occurrents v parallel to other pro-verbs. 

^It might be that caus e is the superficial signal of AGENT 
or AGENCY in those cases vhere REACTIVE or RESPONSIVE Is present. 



A sentence like (10) may test our hypothesis that no EVFHT 
(10) John opened the door by kicking it 
requires the appearance of both CAUSE and AGENT. In this sen- 
tence "John’* would seer to be AGENT of "kicking"; as such, the 
sentence presents the problem of determining the semantic 
"subject" of "ope.i." The first solution provided by the system 
is represented in Figure 13. 
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Figure 13 



REFERENT 

I 

EVENT 



RELATION 

I 

CASE 



REFER FNT 



EVT7TT 

V' 

REFERENT RELATION REFERENT AGENCY EFFERENT RELATION REFERENT 

I III 

OBJECT CAPE ACTION 

(N) (B) | (V) 

1 REACTIVE 1 

John the door | open 

0 



OBJECT CASE ACTION 
(N) I (V) 

| CONTACTIVE [ 
the door I kick 

0 




Here ’’John" is represented as the AGENT of the EVENT, "the 
door's being kicked." This EVENT, Including "John," la now 
shown as the AGENCY of the EVERT "the door's opening," and 13 
signaled by the preposition "by." However, the preposition 
"by" is a reduced form of "by reans of," and not the AGENT/ 
AGENCY signal, as is shown by (11), the paraphrase of (10): 
(11) John opened the door by means of a kick 
This suggests that "John's kicking the door" is' an eventive 
INSTRUMENT, not an AGENCY as represented in Rigure 13. There 
fore, wo have arrived at the second solution provided by the 
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system. This solution is shown in Figure lU. 

Figure 1^ 
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EVENT 



the door 



OBJECT CASE 
(II) I 

I AGENT 

John I REFERENT RELATION REFERENT 

t I I I 

OBJECT CASE ACTION 

(8) I (V) 

i CONTACTIVE | 
the door I kick 

0 






open 



This figure represents "John” as the AGENT of the EVEN? 
which includes "the INSTRUMENT 1 9 opening the door." Moreover , 
that INSSRUlffiOTal PEFEFENT is itself an EVENT, which includes 
"John" again as AGENT, though in this case as AGENT of "kicking 
the door." Since this solution secr.s adequate, the RELATIONS 
AGFi.T and AC-EVCY have the 5&ne function as OAUSF and CAUSE ca n, 
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L6 

then, be removed from our list of fundamental RELATIONS. 



It may be that the only type of RELATION is case 3 in 
vhich case the third semantic phrase structure rule could be 
simplified in the following vay: 



V7e will operate with this revised rule until such time as it 
can be demonstrated to be oversimplified. 



Returning to Figure 13, w find that the upper left 
REFERENT could produce the sentence 

(12) John kicked the door 

while the upper right REFERENT could produce the sentence 

(13) The door opened 

If these tvo REFERENTs are connected in an AGENCY RELATION, there 
might be some sentence containing them both in which cause 
appears. (1*0 is an example: 

(lU) The door opened because John kicked it 
This sentence differs in meaning from (lo), In which ,r John' was 
in control of the process of opening. In (1*0, on the other 
hand, 'Ijohn 1 ' may or may not have had control over the opening. 

In a sentence like 



it would appear that vc have a variant of either (14) or (13)* 




(15) John kicked the door open 
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If there is indeed an ambiguity —assuming no disambiguating 
context -it is accounted for by the pair of deet> structures 
presented in Figure 13 and Figure 3 U. 

Let us take the configuration of e. simple sentence like 
(8) and see what we have gained or lost over earlier syntacti- 
cally based systems. 

Figure 15 
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Figure 1 6 
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Figure 17 




M 



I 

past 




Harry the wall 



Figure 15 represents the application of o>ir generative semantic 
rules. Figure l6. of generative syntactic rules with semantic 
category insertion 1 and Figure 17, of Fillmore’s generative 
case grammar rules. ^ As we said earlier > we can see that 



17 

Fillmore does not have C(ontactive) in his system 
"the wall 11 would be Place. However, his grammar is not mis- 
represented in any way relevant to the questions now under 
discussion. 



Figure 1? fails to capture the semantic structure of (8) and 
fails to separate the semantic functions of reference and rela- 
tion from syntactic categorizing, likewise Figure 16 , while 
representing in this case the appropriate semantic order, fails 
to separate semantic functions and to present semantic facts 
instead of syntactic facts as fundamental. Figure 15 presents 
both the semantic "subject" and "predicate" in the left and 
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right REfEREflTe, respectively*^ 

1 ft 

‘ LO As indicated earlier we shall not take up the problem 
of transformationally derived structure. We could speculate, 
however, that constituent ordering might he viewed as a pro- 
cess containing rules which "read" deep structures as they move 
in mobile fashion and fix positions as they occur. 



The onlj- "inconvenience" of relying upon these generative 
semantic rules is that created by the distance between semantic 
structures and English word order and form. For exarulc?, ve 
have seen that sentences are not always, if ever, readily "read 
off" from hypothesized deep structures. ri his fact should be 
neither surprising nor disappointing. If our criterion for 
the success of a system of generative rules is that they pro- 
duce English sentences directly, then ve had better forego 
any hopes of capturing revealing generalizations about meaning. 
Such attempts have always produced less than satisfying results. 
Perhaps at some initial stage of linguistic inquiry, a connec- 
tion between postulated semantic structures and sentences 
night be maintained for ease of coranre hens ion’ but greater 
insight should be the reward for our efforts to overcome these 
idiosyncratic constraints. A more serious problem is not the 
psychological one of finding that our languare does not mirror 
the order and form of meaning, hut rather that of determining 
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the order and confirmation of that aspect of language, How 
is it that we can "become skilled at performing semantic analysis? 
Are there procedures to follow in order to have not only a 
generative semantics but also an analytical semantics? The most 
complete extant fragments of a grammar have mioceeded only in 
providing a mechanism for converting fundamental syntactic 
structures into sentences, indeed they have claimed iO higher 
6 oal. Thus, if vre fail to determine analytical techniques 
for semantic structures, ve are only guilty of trying vhat 
others have eschewed in 'che belief they would fail. 

It is premature to undertake this task when ve have yet to 
demonstrate that o^ir system of generative semantics can provide 
semantic structures for more thaji an insignificant number o f 
the sentences in our language. Vhat ve must now attend to is 
a substantial set of divergent sentence types in an effort to 
support our hypothesis of semantic structures. If the system 
can satisfactorily account for each of the types of sentences 
analyzed in the previous chapter, we can feel with reasonaV 
certainty that it is at least tentatively sound. Because our 
choice of sentences in that chapter was based on an effort to 
compare widely differing semantic relations moreover, ve ought 
to have added comfort fron their extensiveness if not from 
their representativeness. 



O 
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VJe have already examined sentences containing verbs like 
shatter and strike (sentence ( U ) , Figure 10 sentence (9 / , 
Figure 15) and found them to be accounted for by the system 
under development. Let us examine a sentence containing 
s urpr ise and its RESPONSIVE object. 

(16) Holmes surprised the criminal 
Here, as ve indicated in the Case chapter > "Holmes 91 is AGEttTive 
and "the criminal" is RESPONSIVE. Since no INSTRUMENT is 
indicated, though ve might expect a A ' eventive one to undtrlie 
the sentence, ve shall construct a simple semantic diagram 
containing only the minimum elements. 

Figure 18 
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A more complete diagram for sentence (17) containing an eventive 

instrument is s v ovn in Figure 10. 

(17) Ho3r.es surprised the criminal by appearing 
from nowhere 
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To facilitate our discussion and "reading" of Figure 19 ve should 
examine sentence (17) to determine a full paraphrase. First, 
ve know that "Holmes" baars the relationship AGENT to "the 
surprising of the criminal. 1 ' Additionally ve know that "Holmes" 
is the AGENT of "his appearance." The meaning of the verb 
appear is something like: M do something which results in some- 
one^ seeing the doer. 1 * We do not simply "appear," we "appear to 
soraeonev" The preposition b£ as ve saw in our examination of 
sentence (10) is a reduced form of the instrumental phrase 
b y means of rather than a signal of AGENT in a passive con- 
struction. A full paraphrase might be: 

Holmes caused the criminal to be surprised by 

means of his coming from nowhere thereby 
causing the criminal to see him. 

If this is an accurate param> rase , ,r e can "read" the diagram 

in order to determine its adequacy. 

As ve have indicated.. "Holmes" is the AGENT of the entire 
unit or cognitive linguistic event and, therefore, is appro- 
priately located as the left REFERIVT of EVENT a .19 and is 



19 Each EVJT?T in the diagram has been given a letter to 
make the task of referring to each one more manageable. 



correlated with AGENT to the rest of the oiarram which stems 
from the right REFERENT of EVENT a. In other words "Koines" 



is the* initiator of the entire chain of EVENTS. 



The left REFER EOT of KVTOT b. is instrumental in pro- 
ducing the end result as related in EVENT g.r "the criminal's 
surprise." EVENT c., the INSTRUMENTal EVENT, is composed of 
two EVENTS-— d. and f.— in accordance with our understanding 
of the meaning of "appeared from nowhere." The left REFERENT 
of EVENT c. contains EVENT d. which is the AGENCY or cause of 
"the criminal’s seeing Holmes." This AGENCY consists of the 
semantic content: "Holmes’ coming from nowhere." The 



He have left the element "nowhere" unanalyzed, treating 
it as a REFERENT of location, for a number of reasons, not 
the least of which is the difficulty of the negative and the 
literal paradox of the meaning. However, this procedure will 
not hamper the discussion of the relevant points of the 
sentence and its diagrammatic meaning. 



REFERENT OBJECT "nowhere" is located at the left since the 
REFERENT which is SOURCE "exists" prior to "vhat comes from 
it,", in this case "Holmes 1 being ^GENTively in motion" We 
need the two occurrences of "Holies" as AGEOT since there are 
sentences in which the OBJECT In motio n-, for example TRANS- 
MITTIVC. within the same structure could be made to appear by 
some other AGEOT, that is, the one in EVENT a. For example, 
sentence (18) illustrates precisely this fact: 

(18) Holmes surprised the criminal by making 
his nother-in *lav appear froo nowhere 
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The fact that, in EVENT f. "the criminal" is RKSPONSIVEly 



related to the act of seeing indicates that seeing is not 
AGENTively directed as, for example, looking is, but is rather 
an activity accomplished in response to certain external (and 
internal) conditions, namely the presence of some perceptible 
object. EVENT f. introduces a relationship not formerly 
discussed. Ue have tentatively labeled this relationship 
PERCEIVED OBJECT. Perhaps the term PERCEPTIVE would better 
serve this function. Vfhat is noteworthy is that, in FV^NT 
f . , "the criminal" is in the left REFERENT position indicating 
its prior semantic "existence" to the act of perception. 
Furthermore, the left REFERENT position of "Holmes" in EVENT 
f. also indicates its prior semantic "existence." 

If we wish to further provide a "reading" for Figure 19 » 
ve could say the following: 

i. "Holmes" is the AGENT with resuect to EVENT b. 

ii. EVENT c . is the INSTRUMENT with respect to 
"the criminal’s surprise." 

iii. "Nowhere" is the LOCATIVE SOURCE with respect 
to "Holmes 1 coning (notion)." 

iv. "Holmes" is the AGENT with respect to "(his) 
coning (motion) /' 

v. EVENT d. “-’.lolmes 1 coring from novhere"--is 

the AGENCY with respect to "the criminal’s 
seeing him." 

vi. "The criminal" is RESPONSIVE vrith respect to 
"(his) seeing." 
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vii. "The criminal" is RESPONSIVE vith respect to 
"(his) surprise." 

viii . "Holmes" is PERCEPTIVE with respect to "the 
criminal's seeing." 

This series of statements! i.-viii., simply states in English 

what Figure 19 has stated with diagrammatic precision and 

semantic consistency. It has, however, given us additional 

opportunity for understanding how to "read" such diagrams. 

Let us now take a sentence containing a "creative" vert: 

(19) This portrait was painted with camel hair 
brushes 

Several interesting facts should be noted about this sentence. 
First, it is a passive sentence with the AGENT REFERENT 
deleted. Second, the verb pain t, as we formerly indicated, is 
derived from the fundamental meaning: "create X vith paint.' 1 
Third, the unit "camel hair brushes" is complex: a) "camel 
hair" is derived from "hair from a camel," b) "brushes" is 
derived from "someone uses X to brush...." Thus, "brush" is 
fundamentally a verb converted into an instrumental nominal. 
For our present purposes, we shall not delve into this 
complex, but treat "camel hair brushes" as a unit. 
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Figure 20 
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The most important aspect of this diagram is in EVENT d>, for 
this particular part of the structure illustrates an earlier 
claim about the structure of individual words. At the level 
of derivation where "paint" becomes ACTION, EVENT d. is trans 
formed into the category V, incorporating the idea of the 
REFERENT, "paint/ the RELATION, INSTRUMENT, and the ACTION, 
"create." This is a very exciting discovery especially if 
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the process of converting EVENTs into complex verbs, nouns, 
and even compounds is found to be a general one. This, then, 
is the first major discovery" made by the system itself. 

EVENT a. reveals that the left RF.TORE NT, indicating the 
AGENT! vely related category, is empty in agreement with the 
lack of surface element in the passive sentence. EVENT b. 
shows the left REFER BUT, "camel hair brushes" in an INSTRUJEWTal 
relationship to the REVERENT containing EVENT c* In the latter 
EVENT the REFERENT, "this portrait,” is in a RESULTATIVE 
relationship to the EVENT, "creating £ith paint, M where the 
REFERENT "paint” is INSTRUMENT ally related to the ACTION, 
"create. 11 

Let us quickly turn to a sentence containing the verb 
paint , in the sense previously noted-- "put paint on X”--in 
order to compare the vay our system distinguishes these two 
semantic constructs. 

(20) John painted thi? vail vith camel hair brushes 



Figure 21 
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A^nin the configuration is like that cf Figure 20, but with 

two important differences: the REFEFR'IT "wall" is related 

LOCATIVFly where the REFERENT "this portrait" was related 

RESULTATIVEly i the REFERENT "paint" is related TRANSMITTITCly 

where it was related INSTRUMENTally in Figure 20. These 

differences correspond exactly to the differences in meaning 

21 

which ve stated earlier* 
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In the formation of EVENT c. the placement of the 
REFERENT "this wall" in the left position may be Justified by 
the fact that the wall "exists" prior to "the putting of the 
pcint." However, it could be argued that the act of "putting" 
is prior to the paints being on the wall. This argument does 
not change the order since EVENT c. does not include the 
stative meaning "the paint is on this wall." On the other Vianr 5 , 
the similarities between "this wall" and RECEPTIVE OBJECTS 
suggest that the RELATION of FVJNT c. may be complexly 
LOCATIVE 4- RECEPTIVE. It this is the case, the positions of 
the two REFERENTs in EVENT would have to be reversed since 
the object in* motion, "the paint," is prior to an object-as- 
receiver. 



Another interesting fact is that FVFITT d, in Figure 21 
has precisely the same connection to the surface (derived) 
verb pjrtnt M as EVEIfT d. in Figure 20 has to its derived verb 
paint. This is additional evidence that the process Just 
mentioned is indeed a genera? one though it 5s too soon to 
know how widely it applies . 

What would the appearance be of diagrams representing 
the semantic process of removing objects from existence? 
Sentence (21) illustrates this type: 

(21) John burned up in the fire 2 ^ 



22 Burn up is a complex semantic unit. (21 ) does not 
have the’ same meaning as "John burned in the fire," which does 
not necessarily require that John'a body was removed from exis- 
tence. Thus, the representation of (21 ) will contain the 
meaning of burn and the meaning of uj> as separate semantic 
units, unlike the representation of some other sentence which 
contains a simple verb of destruction. 
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Figure 22 
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’Jefore we begin to discuss Figure 22, let us provide anoth 
example for comparison. 

( 22 ) Herman destroyed the table vi*h a hammer 
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Figure 23 
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In sentence (22) ve know that "Heman" is AOENTively related to 
EVENT b. , that "e hammer" ie INSTRUMENTally related to EVENT c., 
"the destruction of the table"' and that "the table" is 
REACTIVEly related to the ACTION of "destruction." Thus 
Figure 23 is essentially the same as Figure 10, except for the 
difference in meaning between destroy and open . 

EVENT c. in Figure 23 is not like EVENT c. in Figure 22 
because of the difference in the meaning of b ur n and destroy. 
as formerly noted (cf. footnote 22). EVEVT b. of Figure 22 
is similar in total meaning to EVENT c. of Figure 23, differ- 
ences between the more general term destroy and the more 
specific burn up aside. In showing "the fire" as the left 
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REFERENT of EVENT a. (Figure 22), we have assumed rightly 
that "the fire" is prior to "John's burning up." V^at of the 
decision to designate the RELATION as AGENCY? The preposition 
"in 11 would seem initially to indicate that the RELATION was 
LOCATIVE, not AGENCY. First ve have assumed that there is no 
unspecified AGENT underlying (21). If there were such an 
AGF11T, "the fire" would be treated as INSTRUMENT. The follow- 
ing paraphrase illustrates this possibility "someone burned 
John up in the fire." But how would we be certain, even in 
this case^that "the fire" was not LOCATIVE? If "the fire" 
were not INSTRUMENT, we could add an INSTRUMENT to the 
sentence. If "the fire" is INSTRUMENT, we could not add 
another IilSTRUIiENT since unconjoired occurrences of more than 
one INSTRUMENT are prohibited. Therefore ; by inference, the 
unacceptability of (23) indicates that "the fire" is 
INSTRlE'ENTal. 

(23) ^Someone burned John up in the fire with 
gasoline 

Yfhat of the possibility that some AGENCY other than "the 
fire" underlies (21)? Me cannot imagine a sentence in which 
"the fire" is purely LOCATIVE and something else is AGENCY. 

For example, note the oddness of (2U ) and (25). 

( 2U ) ^Lightning burned John up in the fire 

(25) *The storm burned John up in the fire 



By process of elimination, then, ve are left vrith "the fire" as 
AGENCY. However j in IX, ve indicated that a unit vhich was 
acceptable as the first element correlated by AGENCY had to be 
an EVENT. This means our diagram is inaccurate since ve have 
represented "the fire" as an OBJECT. If ve think about fire 
for a moment, ve conclude that, while it does have properties 
in common vith concrete objects, it is a process, a dynamic 
rather than static entity* This object in-process statue gives 
it EVE’ T T-like qualities. We know that the lexical item fire 
does not refer simply to an OBJECT or to an ACTION, facts 
vhich indicate semantic complexity. If fire is derivative 
from a complex structure such as object-in process, we should 
show it as such and note, as we did about the derived vord 
p aint , vhat semantic content and structure the lexical item 
contains. ^3 w Q v the object of the object-in-process is whatever 

Unlike the verb p aint which exists at the deepest 
level as OBJECT, the noun fire appears nowhere in the diagram 
for it is not fund amen tally OBJECT or ACTION or any other 
ETTEFENT: it is the totality of these. 



is burning or on fire (besides "John" since the fire had to 
exist prior to his being burned up in it). The process 
(technically oxidation) might be indicated in a number of ways: 
oxidize , destroy, or burn . The DELATION between the object 
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and the process seems to be REACTIVE in that the EVEN' 1 ! s a 
reaction to some prior force (we will not complicate the 
discussion or the diagram with irrelevant speculation as to 
the nature of this force). Thus we can present the revised 
form o f Figure 22 as Figure 2*4 . 

Figure 2h 
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Here EVE31T b. becomes the lexical iten Tire . 

Without a lenrrihy account i we can say for sentences 
containing verbs which refer to the destruction of life as 
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opposed to physical objects that the diagrammatic difference 
in the presence of the RESPONSIVE In place of the REACTIVE. 
Thus, the general structural pattern for 

(26) John vas killed in the tire 2 ' 4 



^This sentence is ambiguous! either the fire was the 
AGENCY of John's death or someone or something else was 
responsible for his death. Only the former meaning is compa- 
tible with the structure of Figure 2h. 



is the same as that for (21) (cf. footnote 22). 

The fact that (26) could correspond to an underlying 
moaning which includes an unspecified AGENT, in which "the 
fire" is not AGENCY , suggests that the representation of (21) 
ought to include a LOCATIVE as well as an AOENCY . This 
additional fact is shown in Figure 25, which may be a more 
accurate account of (21 ) than Figure 2U. 
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Figure 25 
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Turning now to a different set of sentences, we vtll 
test the system further; 

(27) Mary cut t'u cheese with a breadknif-s. 
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Figure 26 
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Moving from left to right: "Mary" in AOENTive with 1 aspect 
to "cheese being cut with the knife" "the knife" is INSTRU- 
MFNTal with respect to "cutting the cheese"; and "the cheese" 
is AFPECTIEE with respect to the ACTION "cutting." 

Now vc are prepared to deal with the part-whole, INALIEN- 
ABLE POSSESSION, problem especially as it is exemplified in 
sentences like: 

(28) Sally cut herself the foot with a knife 

at the s /inning pool 

(29) Sally cut her foot with & knife at the 

swimming pool 
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If vc recall the discussion of Btt LIENAB7J5 POSSESSION, ve 
remember that constructions like "her foot 1 * and ''herself on 
the foot 11 Involve an INALIENABLE POSSESSOR, "her" and "her- 
self" (Sally), and an INALIENABLE POSSESSED., "foot." The 
relationship of POSSESSION accounts for the synonymity of the 
alternate fonts "her foot" and "herself on the foot." Vfe 
suggested first that the entire unit, the entire body, was 
In an AFFECTIVE RELATION to the ACTION "cut," that "foot" 
simply specifies where on the body the "cut" occurred. 

Secondly we concluded that it wej "the foot" which was AFFEC- 
TIVE and that the "her being cut" was entailed by the stated 
meaning. Let us keep these two alternatives in mind, with- 
holding any decision until their relative merits can appear more 
fully, and see what our system hypothesizes to be the appro* 
priate semantic facts. Ve know, for instance, that older forma 
of syntactic-semantic grammar would treat these sentemep *n 
essentially two ways. First, (?9) would be said to arise 
from an underlying structure containing a relative clause on 
the noun foot: 11 a foot which Sally has," and (28) would be 
said to have an underlying structure containing the verb "cut," 
the direct object noun "herself," and a prepositional phrase 
"on the foot." The feet that the3e two sentences are 
synonymous (differences in topicalizatiou aside) makes such 
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an analysis unacceptable. Second, in Fillmore's grammar, both 
(28) and (29) tfould be shown to arise from the same underlying 
structure though with the following type of notation: 

Figure 27 
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Here the POSSESSIVE relationship is shown by neans of the 
"adnominal DATIVE,” We might question this method in light 
of other uses to which tl * DATIVE is put which nay not be 
consistent with this particular use. However » perhaps more 
serious is the consequence of mating the POSSESSOR* in this 
caBe the "adnominal D* 11 subordinate to the LOCATIVE. T? e 
could claim that the POSSESSOR ought to be in the superordinate 
position with perhaps equal justification. In fact, there may 
be no reason to hypothesize super- or subordinate positions 
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for either one of the P03SESSIYE elements. 

Let us now turn to the system of semantic rules we have 
developed to see how the meaning of (28)-(29) might best be 
represented if, indeed, the system is capable of the task. 
Furthermore, though not less significantly, ve are interested 
in any decisions the system will make which might coincide 
with intuitions we ha^e not yet probed. 
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Figure 28 
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One new aspect cf this structure is the LOCATIVE RELATION of 
the OBJECT REFERENT M the avirminp pool" to the entire structure 
contained within FVLTfT t. In syntactic terms, this la the 
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"sentential locative." In P/ENT b. the left REFERENT ■ "Sally" 
is AGFNTively related to INVENT c.^in which the left REFERENT, 

"a knife.” holds the CONTROLLED INSTRUMENT relationship to 
EVENT d., which is "the cutting of Sally's foot.” EVENT d., 
however , demands close examination to determine its meaning, 
and adequacy. 

In EVENT d. va have for the first time an EVENT — EYETJT e.- 
in an AFFECTIVE RELATION to the ACTIOf^ "cut . " That such a 
precedent is justified is suggested by other situations in 
**hich this same set o** structures is nreeent. Tor example v 
the verb change,, which takes an AFFECTIVE object, apoears in 
sentences such as (30). 

(DO) The Admiral changed the ships' maneuvers 
Here, the object "the ships' maneuvers" is a reduced sentential 
nominal from "the ships maneuver." The chief difference 
between "the ship9 maneuver" and "Sally has a foot" is that 
in the former one REFERENT is an 03JFCT and one is an 
ACTION vhi]e in the latter both are OftJICTs. The implications 
of this difference are marked by the device iSTATE ns a 
feature of the fcYEtfP which contains the elements in correlation 
The stative/non stative division ir lan^ua^e ha9 long been 
recognized by linguists as a fundamental one, both ayntacti 
cally and semantically. Thus, we can differentiate between 
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the EVENT "the ships maneuver" and the EVENT "Sally has a 
foot" by marking the former -STATE and the latter ESTATE. 

Nov the major question retrains whether the ACTION "cut" 
in fact af fect s the +STATE EVENT^ "Sally has a foot/’ It surely 
does not nean that afte: the action Sally no longer has a 
foot xn other, more favorable terms* it does mean that the 



25 

'Though its, support for the sentence at hand is question- 
able, ve might make the observation that the sentence "Sally 
cut her foot off" vould indeed mean that the +STATE EVENT, 
"Sally has a foot," which is true prior to the action, is no 
longer true after it. V r nat this means is that the sentence 
containinr "off" is a more extreme and, therefore, clearcut 
example to support the EVENT ^-AfTECTIVE- ACTION sequence. 



state of the vholc-part (Sally- foot) is not the same a 9 it was 
before the action. In these terms^which avoid the problems 
created by usinm the surfac? sentence ,: Sally has a foot" (which 
could never appear in this context ) ^we now have an intuitively 
acceptable 'eading, One additional point should be made 
concerning the reason for placing EVENT e< as the left RFITBEPT 
of EVENT d.; the whole-part correlation exists prior to its 
being affected, that is, "cut." 

ve can conclude by notin* that the lexica? or morpho- 
logical manifestation of the RELATION INALIENABLE POSSESSION 
may be either Jj3, of or ft locational preposition* depending 
on certain superficial conditions* Thus ye either "poke our 
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eye/ 1 or fr poke ourselves in the eye 11 - we do not "”poke the 
eye of us/' or "*poke ourselves on the eye.* Tn the case of 
ALIENABLE POSSESSION? different superficial constraints are 
exercised in producing sentences though the same morphological 
forms are used in signaling this RELATION. The diagrammatic 
configuration for this K ELAT I ON is the same as that for 
INALIENABLE POSSESSION with the exception of the appropriate 
RELATION narking. There seems little reason, therefore, to 
produce an exemplary figure and discussion at this time. 

Nov let us turn to the COMITATIVE RELATION as it is 
exhibited in sentences like (31). 



Here we have the COMITATIVF^SPATIAL RELATION as indicated in 
Chapter II. Figure 29 represents our system^ account of the 
meaning of (31). 



(31) if knife is the drawer with the silverware 
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Here "the drawer" is LOCATIVEiy related to the EVEN'T (+ STATE 
"ny knife with the silverware." As indicated in the previous 
discussion., the embedded EVENT is + 8 TATE in accordance with 
its content: two OBJECTS in correlation. Otherwise, Figure 29 
is straightforward in its meaning. Ve can see, for example, 
another possible form of sentence ( 31 ) from the diagram: 

(32) My knife is vith the silverware in the dravrer 
A slightly more complicated sentence is ( 33 ): 

(33) The fire started vith the explosion 

Here we have the same problem of the derived noun "fire" as 
we had in (21) (John burned up in the fire). In addition, 
"explosion" is a fundamental verb •- e xplode -— which must be 
represented as su^h. Figure 30 attempts to account for these 
facts as well as others pertinent to the meaning of { 33 ) • 
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EVENT c. has the same form and content as EVENT b. of 
Figure 2h. The former is ; in addition, correlated temporally 
with the ACTION "start/* which refers to the initiation of a 
process, that is, EVENT c, TlffE nay not be the best way to 
represent the RELATION between a process and a point in that 
process' perhaps PROCESS POI! 7 ? or some other more descriptive 
term would be better to deal with a RELATION which is common 
to all processive EVENTe (more precisely, ACTIONS ). Explod e 
is a verb of detraction and, therefore, the structure of 
EVENT d. is the same as that of EVENT c. EVENTs b. and d> 
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are appropriately correlated with the RELATION CCM1TATIVE- 
TEMPORAL. 

Ther* is come information left out of Figure 30 fcr the 
same reason as in Figure The fact that EVENTS c. and d. 
contain the RELATION REACTIVE requires the presence of some 
prior AGENT or AGENCY. This information is not specified in 
sentence (33) and was omitted from the figure because it was 
not relevant to the discussion of the COMITATIVE. However, it 
is worthwhile to describe some facts Ai out a full diagram 
including AGENT or AGENCY. First, the lack of specification 
leaves (33) ambiguous in at least tvo vays: AOFNT or AGFNCY could 
be the appropriate correlation for the unspecified prior OBJECT 
or EVENT. This ambiguity could be represented in the form 
of an EVENT between the left REFERENT of FVENT a. and EVENT b. 
in which EVENT b. vas the right REFERENT; AGENT or AGENCY 
optionally indicated in vrvy brackets vas the RELATION^ and 
a triangle vas the left REFERENT^ leaving open the possibility 
of either OBJECT or EVENT. EVENT d. vould be similarly embedded. 
Second, there is another Interpretation of ( 33 ) in which "the 
explcsl t ” war the AGENCY of "the fire." In this case certain 
modifications would have to be made in the diagram. F.VFNT d. 
vould have to appear as the left REFERE ]*T of EVENT a. and EVENT 
b. as the r5ght REFERENT in keeping vith semantic order. 



Moreover-, EVENT 6. would have to be repeated in an AGENCY 
correlation with FVTil'T b • Thus EVENT a. is the potential 
unspecified first REFERENT of AGENCY. Figure 31 renresents 
this possibility. 
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I 

i 

j Even this fairly complicated diagram does not contain the 

unspecified REFERENT which holds an AGENT or AGENCY RELATION to 
EVENT b. and d. Yet we can see that possibility, as well as 
the information we have Just accounted for, one possible 
meaning of sentence (33). If we had taken the position that 
RELATIONS could be complex^ the information in Figure 31 could 
have been captured in Figure 30 by simply addins the RELATION 
AGENCY under the COMITATIVE of EVENT a. and rev®rsxng t>v» order 
of EVENTS b. and d. of Figure 30. Yet this alternative would 
clearly have not given us the degree of diagrammatic accuracy 
of Figure 31 since each aspect of the meaning has its own 
character and is only obscured by a configuration which fails 
to capture the semantic Unpacking 11 of a complete analysis. 

Notice that while ve had to place the EVENT containing 
"the explosion 11 in the left of the diagram which represents 
the meaning of "the explosion" as AGENCY of "the fire*" the 
order of EVENTS b. and d. in Figure 30 is irrelevant if they are 
only related temporally a 8 ,vo simultaneous EVENTS. In fact, 
any order given to then in the figure misrepresents the total 
lack of priority either he.8 over the other. The best way to 
represent them would be to have one on top of the other to show 
this lack of order. However, the system we are using is» as 
perhaps any schematic system, limited to the determination of 
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some order. \ r e as users of the system must bea~ the responsibi- 
lity of understanding \?hat the configuration means rather than 
appears to mean. 

Je now turn to the last and most difficult type of 
sentences to be examined: those containing the indirect object 
construction. V f e need to distinguish at the outset between 
sentences of the EVENf-FROM-TO form and the "true" indirect 
object sentences. In sentences like 

(3*0 John walked from Boston Few fork 

(35) John carried the y*ckaae from here to there 

(36) John took the present from Boston to Hew 

York ' 

it is the entire EVEIIT - - ,f John walking/' "John carrying the 
package," "John taking the present"- -which proceeds from one 
point to the next. Even in some sentences involving 'teople-from'' 
&nd lJ people-to/it is ^he entire EVERT which moves, for example, 
"from Harry" "to Karl," a**u ^hey are for all i levant semantic 
purposes LOCATIVE: 

(37) John walked from Betty to George 

(38) John carried the package from Harry to Karl 

(3°) John took the present from Harilyn to Sam 

There is a reading of the last two sentences, (38)-(39), in 
which the "from" phrase ic a restrictive relative clause: 

,: vhich was from.... 11 In this case the basic sentence less 
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the relative clause is: 



(^0) John carried the package to Karl 
(4l) John took the present to Sam 



Here again, however, it is the entire EVEOT vhich proceeds to 
"X." We can .nake the general observation that any sentence in 
which the entire EVEHT including AGENT or AGENCY proceeds from 
one point to another — for example, those containing verbs like 
take.,, ?ulk and other verbs of motion, either transitive 

or intransitive— the OBJECT in a relationship signaled by fro m 
is LOCATIVE+SOORCD and the OBJECT in a correlation signaled 
by to is TjOCATIVE+RECEPTIVE. Such sentences are not members of 
the "indirect object" set. 

In true "indirect object" sentences like: 

(**2) John sent the present from Mary to Karl 

(43) John gave the present from Mary to Karl 

(M) John distributed the food from the general to 
the men 

the ,r fron M phrase is a restrictive relative clause, "wMch was 
from X," and the basic sentence, less the relative clause, is: 



In contradistinction to sentences (3*0-(3?) f sentences (1*2)- 
(1*7) show only the object-in-motion proceeding to "X,” Is 



(U5) John sent the pres .,t to K*\rl 
( 46 ) John gave the present to K^rl 
{k'J) John distributed the food to the men 
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there a "from 11 relationship indicated in sentences like (45)- 

(47)? In synonymous variations of these sentences: 



the AGENT "John 11 appears in the "from" phrase. This fact 
suggests that the "John" of f^5)-(^9) is both AGENT and SOURCE. 
But hov ar 1 we to reconcile this claim with those sentences 
In which a restrictive relative clause of SOURCE occurs? The 
answer lies in the knowledge that the restrictive relative 
designates the original SOURCE and thet the AGENT+SOURCE 
designates the SOURCE with reference to the s pecified act 
of transference. 2 ^* 
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We use the notation of AGENT+SOURCE to refer to the 
complex RELATION of which "John" is a REFERENT as "John 1 * 
exists in the sentence under examination. This is not J.e imply 
that the postulated underlying semantic stiucture does not 
separate these two RELATIONS. The necessity for separation 
will be demonstrated in the discussion of s teal which requires 
different AGENT and SOURCE OBJFCTs. 



Figure 32 represents the semantic structure of (36):^ 
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'We have not developed the semantic apparatus to deal 
with restrictive relative clauses and will not Oo so in this 
paper. Therefore, we will not analyze any sentences containing 
this structure. 



(48) Karl received the present from John 

(49) The men received the food from John 
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(yH) John took the present from BOeton to New York. 



Figure 32 
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This figure represents the general paradigu of those sentences 
in which some EVENT proceeds from one place to another. The 
content of EVENT b. shows the departure of EVENT c. in a 
SOURCE ^LOCATIVE RELATION to "Boston." EVENT b. is cast in 
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the AGENCY RELATION to EVENT e . , the arrival of EVENT f . in 
a RECEPTIVE^LCCATIVE RELATION to "New York." The process of 
S' HIT b. designated by the ACTION "take" produces EVENT e. 2 ^ 
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Some serious questions can be raised about the appro- 
priateness of the AGENCY RELATION. Me v;ill not deal with 
these , however. 



EVENTS c. and f. have the same content » for it is the same 
EVENT which bears the different relationships to "Boston 1 * and 
to "New York." Aji alternate way to diagram the sentence is 
illustrated in Figure 33. 

Figure 33 
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The aip&rent merits of this configuration are that it eliminates 
the redundancy in Figure 32 — EVENT c* equals EVENT f . — and 
the questionable, if not ad hoc, use of AGENCY. However, such 
apparent merits must be secondary to the fuller semantic 
adequacy of the figure. We believe EVENT c. to be appropriately 
related to the REFERENT ,< New York^as stated in the previous 
discussion of Figure 32. For the same reason the REFFRENT 
EVENT c. is appropriately related to the REFERENT "Boston." 

The only serious question to raise is, therefore, whether the 
content of EVENT b,, other than EVENT c., i9 suitably related 
to the REFERENT "Hev York." Is it appropriate to say that 
the entire unit --"John' s taking the present from Boston"-* is 
"to New York*? Is this the meaning of (3^)? If this is the 
meaning, Figure 33 ia more satisfactory than figure 32; 
otherwise, it is not. 

The fora of sentences containing the indirect, object 
construction is illustrated in Figure 3k % which represents 
the meaning of (1*6). 
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Figure 3^ 
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EVENT b., "John’s putting the present in motion from himself 
to Karl, 11 is correlated vith AGE2JCY to EVENT f . , "Karl 1 ® 
possession of the present/ 1 The Justification of EVENT f. is 
the knowledge that the meaning of (46) includes "Karl’s 
possession of the present / f knovledgo revealed hy the anomaly 
of (50): 29 

(50) *John gave the present to Karl but he (Karl) 
never had it 
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^If possession is only entailed by transfer and not a 
part of its meaning, a "but" clause containing such a nega- 
tion would also produce an anomalous sentence. For example, 
the sentence "*John burned up in the fire but he didn't die 
is anomalous even though the entailed meaning is negated and 
not the stated meaning of "John burned up in the fire. Our 
•alysi 3 1b, then, unsupported at this point except by the 
uelief that possession is included in the meaning of transfer. 



EVENT b. represents "John" as AGENTively related to 
EVENT o., which in turn represents "John" in a SOURCE RELATION 
to EVENT d. EVENT d. contains EVENT e., "the present in 
motion," related RECEPTIVEly to "Karl "the present in motion 

is to Karl." 

Let us contrast this figure and the meaning of (1*6) 
with that of (1*5) (John sent the present to Karl). The 
former sentence states that "Karl receives and, therefore, 
"possesses the present." However, as (51) shows, (**5) does 
not state either reception or possession-. 

(51) John sent the present to Karl but he never 
received it 

Thus, the "but" clause of v?0) is a denial of the first clause 
of (50), but the "but" clause of ( 51 ) is not a denial of the 
first clause of (51). The figure which represents the 
meaning of (1*5) consists only of EVENT b. in Figure 3»* with 
the minor difference that "motion" in EVENT e. would be the 
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verb send. 



30, 31 



^The reason for the more general tern "motion 11 in 
Figv^e 34 instead of, for example, a verb like semi it* that the 
meaning of (46) does not specify the nature of the motion* in 
other words, it might have been some quite different action 
than send indicates. 

31 It may be that the RELATION of EVEN$ d. , RECEPTIVE, 
would differ for an accurate representation of (46). Perhaps, 
it would be better to designate the RELATION as one of 
DIRECTION since the definition of RECEPTIVE (Chapter II, p.?4) 
might well conflict with incomplete transference. 



Let us now turn to a sentence which contains the verb 
steal in order to confirm our earlier hypothesis that AGENT 
and SOURCE should be separately represented (cf. footnote 26). 
Sentence (52) is presented diagrammatic ally in Figure 35- 
(52) Merl stole a car from George. 
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Here "George" is now correlated V SOURCE in EVENT c.j "Merl', 1 " 
by RECEPTIVE in EVENT d.; and "Merl," by ALIENABLE POSSESSION 
In EVENT f. This corresponds to our knowledge that "the car 
cones fron George. " that "it goes to Merl" and that, as a 
result, "Merl possesses it." 
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If ve recall the discussion of the verb acquire and its 



ambiguity in sentences like (53): 

(53) Mary acquired a no\r car from her brother 
ve find that ve can nov easily represent the fact that "Mary” 
can be either AGEtH 1 # RECEPTIVE or RECEPTIVE ard that if "Mary" 
is the former, "her brother" is simply SOURCE and if the latter, 
"her brother" complexly AGE! Tf SOURCE. Figure 3 0 through the 
device of wavy brackets accounts for this ambiguity. 



Figure 36 
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This completes our efforts to validate the generative 
capabilities of the system of rules we have developed, lie 
have examined a small number of different types of sentences and 
have found the system to adequately represent these sentences. 

We have not tried to make the system accountable for many 
details of language such as the determiner system or restrictive 
relative clauses, though a fairly simple addition to the set 
of phrase structure rules could provide for the latter, What 
we shall now attempt is to set forth a procedure for analyzing 
sentences into well- formed semantic structures. The task of 
this section is, then, to suggest the steps whereby we can 
take a sentence and explicitly analyze it in such a way that 
the form of its oorrelary diagram would be apparent and its 
creation, therefore, a mechanical exercise rather than an 
intuitive guess. The technique we shall employ is one of 
paraphrase and semantic immediate constituent analysis. Para- 
phrase will involve a determination of all the relevant units 
of meaning and an ordering of th09e units within subunits of the 
semantic whole or total EVENT, We have at our disposal the 
concepts REFERENT and R FLAT I ON and we shall use them to 
determine connections between lexical items and fundamental 
semantic structures. The semantic immediate constituent 
analysis will involve an ordering of subunits, EVENTS, and a 
determination of dependency relationships in harmony with 
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semantic intuitions. If ve take an example of a very simple 
sentence ve can illustrate the tr/o tasks. 

(5*0 John walked 

In (5^) we can determine by the principles developed in this 
and the previous chapter that 11 John 11 is a nominal REFFRENT 
and that "walk” is at least a verbal EFFERENT. Also ve know 
that the RELATION between these REFERENTs is that of AGENT , 
and that this RELATION is morphologically unmarked: 0. Since 
there are no other immediately observable semantic x'acts 
(tense aside) we c , n state the units in morphological and 
categorial form: John, 0, walk and REFERENT (OBJECT), 

RELATION (AGENT); REFERENT (ACTION). Combining the morphology 
with the category terms Vc' get the following set: 





Set 1 
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Nov any set containing at least two REFER FNTs and one RELA- 
TION can be ordered REFER ENT RELATION REFERENT and termed 
EVENT, What usually has to be done, then, is to deterrine the 
appropriate elements which make different sets. Since ve have 
only the necessary and sufficient conditions for one unit cet. 



for one EVW1 , we do not have to determine appropriate Bets. 
However, we must next determine the proper order for the cate* 
gorieB. Does the left REFER FNT in Set 1 belong in the left 
position or in the right position? The answer does not 
depend on convention except insofar as left-to -right ordering 
has been operationally defined# "John 11 "exists 11 prior to the 
ACTION "walk" and this knowledge leads to the decision to 
place "John" in the left position ai>d "walk" in the right. 
Thus, the preceding process yields Figure 37s 

Figure 37 
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The syntactic labeling is accomplished in the usual manner. 

Me can state even more precisely the steps which m\ st be taken 
in the analysis which ve have described for this simple 
sentence : 

1. Determine vfcat elements, if any, have been deleted 
in sentence formation 

2. Determine which lexical items are semantically 



complex 



3. Determine the RELATIONS between and within lexical 
items according to case definitions 

4. Determine the semantic category and subcategory of 
the simple lexical items and of the elements of complex 
lexical items 

5. Determine the sets of semantic categories by discover- 
ing the unknowns in the following: X REFERENT is in f Y RELATION 
to Z REFERENT 

6. Determine the o~der of the elements within the sets 
according to temporal and other priorities 

7. Determine the order of the sets and the elements 
not yet part of the sets in order to achieve appropriate 
dependency relationships 

8. Represent the configurations of sets according to the 
diagramming procedures previously set forth 

9. Label the semantic categories according to syntactic 
conventions 

Once these procedures have been applied in some order 
to a given sentence, the result should be a figure which can 
be read in a nanr' * consistent with our intuitions of the 
meaning of the sentence. This reading involves usually one 
convention: X REFERENT is in a Y RELATION to Z REFERENT . 

In this statement , "x" is to be regarded usually as the left 
REFERENT and "Z ,f as the right REFERENT. The exceptions seen 
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to "be in the eas>; of the RESULTATIVE and the RDCKPTIVJD, where 
thi 9 statement or convention would be retd with n X rr as the 
right REFER EOT and "Z" as the left REFERENT. 

^There appears to be no explanation for this difference 
in the way EVENTS containing these two types of RELATIONS are 
read. 



Let us take the slightly more complex sentence (55 ) s 
(55) The window wes opened by Justin 
'’Justin 1 ' and "the window” are OBJECT REFERENTs, and ”opened'' 
is an ACTION REFERENT. These are the only REFERENTs which 
are lexically realized, though as we know there may be others 
which are not. Since there are no obvious unspecified 
REFERENTs, we shall proceed as if there were none. Should we 
be unable to construct a semantically well* formed structure 
in the process of analysis, we can take up the possibility of 
unspecified REFERENT(b). The RELATION of "the window" to 
the ACTION "opened" is REACTIVE in accordance with our definition 
in Chapter II. "Justin," being the name of an animate being, 
is related AOEOTively to an as yet undetermined REFERENT. Our 
knowledge that "Justin" does not "open" prevents U9 from placing 
the former hEFERFNT in an AGENT RELATION with the latter, t’e 
do know, however, that "Justin" is prior to the ACTION "open" 
and that "the window" is also prior to "open." Based on this 



information ve can form one full Get and a partial set as 
follows : 
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Set 3 
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Since ve know that semantically vrell* formed sets are EVENTS, vo 
can cast Set 2 into diagrammatic form as Figure 30. 
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Nov ve must determine the completing REFERENT of Set 3* There 
being no other discernible units to consider, ve can conclude 
that the j TV ENT of Figure 30 is the completing, REFER E^fT which, 







in the previously specified order, produces Figure 39- 



Figure 39 
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Figure 39 is the semantically acceptable product of the 
analytical procedures Btated above. Since no semantic gaps 
exist, we have no reason to seek additional, unspecified 
REFERENTS or RELATIONS. 

A soreVhat more complicated exempli exists when ve add 
a simple instrumental 33 phrase to our original (55): 

j3 Ve use here lower case letters to designate the use of 
this term in an ordinary language fashion which is not necess- 
arily identical with the technical use of the term, vnich we 
presenv in upper case letters. 



However, rather than detailing an analysis of this only 
slightly more difficult sentence, let us examine (57), which 



( 56 ) The w.ndow was opened with a crowbar ty Justin 
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contains a sentential instrumental phrase: 

(57) Justin opened the vindow by beating it with 
a crowbar 

We already know certain facts about this sentence from our 
previous analysis of (55) •* "the window 11 is in a REACTIVE RELA- 
TION to the ACTION "open, 11 and "Justin 11 is AGFBTively related 
to some REFERENT. Nothing more can as yet be said* If we 
look at the sentence closely, we can see that the one who did 
the beating is not superficially specified though it must be 
"Justin. 11 Thus ve have two ma,.1or subunits of the sentence, 
"Justin opened the window’* and "Justin beat it with a crowbar. 
Since ve know the semantic content of the first, let us turn 
to the second. The "it" i - * the pronominal form of "the 
window." By definition we know that "the vindow" is CONTAC- 
TIVEly related to "beat" and that "the window," here as before 
is an OBJECT REFERFNT and that "beat" is an ACTION REFERENT. 
Here, then, is Set 

Set h 

EFFERENT RELATION REFERENT 

OBJECT C0NTACT1VE ACTION 

the window 0 beat 

The phrase "with a crowbar" contains the INOTRinffinTal 
RELATION signaled by "with," and the OBJECT REFERENT "a 



crowbar." Since "a crowbar" is INSTRUMENTal with respect to 
the content of Set U, and is prior to that content, we can 
form Set 5 using Set U as the completing REFER EOT of the set, 
REFERENT (OBJECT, "a crowbar") and RELATION (INSTRUMENT, 



"with"). 


Set 5 






REFERENT 


RELATION 


REFERENT 




OBJECT 


INSTRUMENT 


EVENT 




a crowbar 


with 


REFERENT RELATION 
OBJECT CONTACTIVE 


REFERENT 

ACTION 



the window 0 beat 

It is further true that "Justin" is AOENTively related to some 
REFERENT and semantically prior to the content of Set. 5- 
Since we know that "Justin" has brought about the situation 
described in Set 5 and since we further know that this Set 
can itself be a REFERENT in the form of EVERT, ve have the 
content for Set 6. 
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Bet 6 



REFERENT RELATION 



REFERENT 



OBJECT 



AGENT 



EVENT 



Justin 



0 REFERENT RELATION REFERENT 



OBJECT INSTRUMENT EVENT 



a crowbar with REFERENT RELATION REFERENT 



OBJECT COOTACTIVE ACTION 



the window 0 



beat 



This Set corresponds to the meaning of the unit "Justin beat 
the window with a crowbar. 11 



Turning to the first unit, "Justin opened the window/ 1 



our first decision might be to represent this content in the 
saae manner ae Sets 2 and 3 for sentence (55)* which produce 
ultimately Figure 39. However, before doing that, we must 
determine the relationship between the content of Set 6, 
directly above, and the rest of the sentence. Vte know that the 
"by" of (57) signals, in this case, a sentential instrument. 

As such, Set 6 ought to be related INSTRUMENTally to come 
other REFERENT, namely the REFER KNT containing Set 7, because 
we understand that the beating of the window with a crowbar is 
instrumental in producing the opening of the window. 
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Set 7 



REFERENT RELATION RF1TBE?JT 

OBJECT REACTIVE ACTION 

the window 0 open 



Thus, ve can construct Set 8 with the content of Set C to 
the left of the content of Set 7 because of Its semantic 
(specifically, temporal) priority. 



REFERENT 

i 

EVENT 



Set 8 W 



RELATION 



IFSTRUI 



REFERENT 

ctent 

~ ■ i ** . v 



REFERENT RELATION REFERENT by EFFERENT RELVTION REFERENT 



i 

object 

I 

I 

Justin 



AGENT 

i 

i 

0 



FV13T 



I 



OBJECT REACTIVE ACTION 



the window 



0 



open 



REf ERENT RELATION REFERENT 

i i * 

i t » 

OBJECT INSTRUMENT EVENT 



a crowbar 



i 

with REFERENT RELATION REFERENT 

I i i 

OBJECT COUTACTIVF ACTION 

\ i 



i 

the winiov 
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In order t.i facilitate the reading of larpe sets, ve 
shall draw connecting broken lines. However, sets are not 






m 



figures and should not be confused with them since the former 
are tentative groupings of units which may or may not yield 
the latter , 



The single remaining incomplete set is that containing the 
REFERENT "Justin" and the RELATION AGFNT ; which we analyzed 
fi’on the unit "Justin opened the door." Since ve know that 
"Justin" is AGFJTTive with respect to the remainder of the 
semantic content, ve need only to make Set 8 a REFERENT to 
the right of the RELATION AGENT and "Justin" a REFERENT OBJECT 
to the left. This will produce the content of a figur ' v * v 
seating the full sentence (57)*^ 

35 

Instead of presenting a figure which would result frc 5 
this analysis , ve can turn buck to page 133 of this chai 
and examine Figure ih which is quite similar to a figuie . 

(57). ' 



Rather than illustrate this process at great len; ' 
using progressively more comp]ex sentences, ire shall a tn 
to fully test the principles of analysis which ve havi 0 
forth by dealing with one quite complex sentence. We 
then leave the detailing of relatively less complex Gt v 3 
of differing types to some future time, believin ' 7 our 
current ef forte to demonstrate the soundness of the sys em to 
Let us now examine (58): 
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be sufficient. 



(58) With a look of anguish* Hanby muzzled the dog 



The phrase ,f a look of anguish" is an interesting place to 
begin since it obviously involves deleted elements which we 
must recover. First, "anguish" is an emotional condition 
restricted to humans or possibly animate beings. Additionally, 
ve interpret the sentence to mean that not the "dog" but that 
"Hanby" is suffering from this emotion, yet "Hanby" is not 
specified within the phrase. Recovering this deleted element 
provides us with a paraphrase. "Hanby looked anguished." 

We have already changed in this paraphrase the syntactic cate- 
gories of the original "look" and "anguish" from nouns to verb 
and adjective; respectively. This change has been from the 
derived to the fundamental because of our discussion concerning 
appear (p. l4l ) and verbs of emotional response (cf. Chapter 
II ). From that discussion of appe ar, we know that "X," in 
this case "Honby^ anguish," must appear to someone: "Hanby 
looked anguiGhed to someone (some unspecified person)." 

Another paraphrase is: "some unspecified person perceived Hanby 
anguishing." From this latter paraphrase ve can identify the 
appropriate semantic categories of the lexical Items. "Some 
unspecified person" and "Hanby" are REFERFKT OBJECTS and 
"perceive" and "anguish" are REFEREOT ACTIO! T s . By case 
definition, "Hanby" is related RESPONSIVEly to "anguish"} 

"gore unspecified person." FEPPOMSIVEly to "perceive"] and 
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the unit "Hanby's anguish/* PFFCEPTIVFly to "some unspecified 
person 1 a perception." TT e can determine that f, Hanby f § anguish" 
occurred prior to the perception thereof, and that something 
unspecified occurred prior to the "anguish" in order to have 
produced that condition. However for simplification we 
shall not deal with the latter fact. Now we can determine the 
sets of semantic units within this phrase. 



Set 9 



REFERFHV 



RELATION REFERENT 



OBJECT RESPONSIVE ACTION 



Hanby 



0 



anguish 



Set 10 



PFFEFFNT RELATION 



REFERENT 



PERCEPTIVE 



Set 11 



REFER?/*? REIATIOU REFERENT 



OBJECT RESPONSIVE ACTION 



some 

unspecified 

person 



perceive 




It is clear that Set 9 will become the left REFERENT of Set 10 
and that Set 11 will become the right REFERENT of Set 10. 

Set 12 represents these combined sets. 

Set 12 

REFERENT RELATION REFERENT 

EVERT PERCEPTIVE EVENT 

REFERENT RELATION REFERENT 0 REFERENT RELATION REFERENT 

OBJECT RESPONSIVE ACTION OBJECT RESPONSIVE ACTION 

Hanby 0 anguish some 0 perceive 

unspecified 

person 

In the phrase "Hanby muzzled the dog" we need to determine 
the relevant facts about "muzzle. h It can be a noun, syntacti- 
cally, referring to some object which is placed over the mouth 
and Jaws of an animal to prevent it from biting, eating or 
barking or to that part of an animal which is the mouth end 
jaws. In addition, as in (58), "nuzzle" can be a verb which 
means to prevent an animal from biting, eating or barking by 
placing some object over its mouth and Jaws, its muzzle. 

Clearly, all of these meanings are related, but ve must deter- 
mine which is fundamental and which derived so that ve may 
appropriately analyze the underlying meaning of our sentence. 
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Diachronic evidence indicates that it is the nomintl body part 
which is fundamencal , and, therefore, the basis lor the other 
meanings. Our analysis will, then, account for the derived 
nature of the verb "nuzzle* 1 in {$8). Now we can set forth 



'" Since there is apparently no way to determine synchronic 
derivation, it might be effective to work under the hypothesis 
that synchronic derivation and diachronic derivation are 
Isomorphic, a procedure which would provide at least consistent 
operational validity. 



a paraphrase of "Kanby nuzzled the dog"; M hanby prevented the 
dog from barking (biting, eating) by putting some object on 
(over, around) its muzzle/ 1 Rased on precedent (pp. 109-191), 
we can readily determine that "Kanby* 8 putting something on 
the dog’s muzzle" is an FVFNTive or sentential instrument. 

Further, "the dog's not barking" is a unit in v/hich "dog" is 
AOKNTively related to "barking." "Dog" is clearly an OBJECT 
REFERENT and "bark" an ACTION REFERENT. Thus we can form 
the first set of the unit "Hanby nuzzled the dog." 

Set 13 37 

REFERENT RELATION REFER El IT 

OBJECT AGENT ACTIOll 

0 bark^ 



.’SO 



MS 



the do g 



37 

We are not representing the negative vhich ia essential 
to the meaning of the sentence. This is not an oversight, 
rather the result of a decision not to develop the apparatus 
to deal vith negation and other modalities. 

3 °We have chosen to use the ACTIO!! REFERENT "bark" 
arbitrarily and without any justification from the sentence in 
question. The more general notion of mouth functions which 
subsumes "barking, biting, eating" would be more appropriate. 
However depending on the particularity of the ACTIO’), \re would 
have to represent alternate structures? simple REFERFNT , ACTION 
in the case of the intransitive "bark/* or complex REFERENT, 
EVENT ,‘n the case of the transitive "bite" or "eat." Therefore 
we chose the simpler "bark" over the complex "MVe/ "eat" or' 
the ambiguous "mouth functions." Further context night specify 
the particular function and support one structure over another. 



Given Set 13 and our knowledge of the relationship of "Fanby f s 
putting something ort the dog f s muzzle" to the content of Set 13- 
RELATION, INSTRUMENT— we can form Set it. 



Set 1*4 

REFERENT RELATION REFERENT 

EVENT INSTRUMENT EVENT 

0 REFERENT RELATION 

Hanby’s putting something OBJECT ACENT 

on the dog*s muzzle 

the dog 0 



REFERENT 

ACTION 

hark 



Ve can determine by definition that "Kanby" is in an AGENTive 
RELATION vith respect to "the putting of something on the 
dog's muzzle," that "something" is TRANSMITTIVEly related 
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to "the putting,” that "the does's muzzle" is LOCATIVEly related 
to "the putting of something," and that "the dor:" and "its 
muzzle" are related through INALIENABLE POSSESSION . Categorially, 
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"muzzle/ 1 "something and "Hanby" are OBJECT REFFPENTs and 
"put" (or some general term of motion) is an ACTION FEFERENT. 
Thus we can now f .rm further sets and then combine them 
appropriately to represent the left REFERENT of Set 1^, 





Set 15 




REFFREOT 


RELATION 


REFERENT 


OBJECT 


TRANSMITTIVE 


ACTION 


something 


0 


(motion) 






"put" 



Ve know this content to be in a LOCATIvr RELATION to^the dop/s 
muzzle^and thus we can form Set l6> 



Set 16 



REFER EFT RELATION 

EVENT LOCATIVE 



REFERENT RELATION RIFFRENT 0 

OBJECT TRANSMITTIVE ACTION 



something 0 



(motion) 

’put" 



REFERENT 



03JECT 

nuzzle 






or 



| The problem with the content of this set is that tho right 

REFERENT does not reflect the possessive whole-part relationship 
j between "the dog" and "the muzzle." Thus a new set, Set 17, 

j has the full content for th2 right REFFRFNT where only "muzzle 

appears in Set 16. 

| Set 17 

j REFERENT RELATION REIEREMT 

OBJECT INALIENABLE OBJECT 

1 POSSESSION 

I the dog (whole-part) muzzle 

I 



Now we nay rewrite the content of Set 1 6 as Set 18, 





REFERENT 


Set 18 

RELATION 


REFERENT 




EVENT 


LOCATIVE 


EVENT 
(+ STATE) 


REFERENT 


RELATION 


REFERENT 0 REFERENT 


RELATION REFERENT 


OBJECT 


TRANS- 


ACTION OBJECT 


INALIEN- OBJECT 


something 


HITTIVE 


(motion) the dog 


ABLE 

POSSESSION nu; ,le 


0 


"put'' 


0 
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We need here to discuss the RELATION LOCATIVE in Set 18. 
Earlier in this chapter* In dealing with transference, specifi- 
cally that of "paint, 11 we hr.d a question whether '’wall” was 
not RECFPTIVEly as veil as LOCATIVEly related to ,! the putting 
of the paint. 11 If transference always involves the RECEPTIVE, 
as it did in Figure 33 and Figure 3^, for example, we might 
also raise the question whether possession is a part of the 
meaning of transference. There are sentences like "The dog has 
an object over its muzzle" as well as "Karl ha3 the present." 
Moreover, there is "This wall has the paint on it" though 
there is no nw I-ev York has the present in it." One solution 
to enable us to sort out relevant distinctions would be to 
view the RECEPTIVE as that feature which, when present, is 
always accompanied by the possessive and. when not present, 
excludes the possessive, Thus Set 18, containing no RECEPTIVE, 
is not accompanied by the possessive. This is intuitively 
satisfying since some object can be on a dog's nuzzle and yet 
that same object may not be possessed by the dog* for example, 
"Hanby put Rex's ^hain on Spot because Spot didn't have one." 
The objection to this solution is that, since RECEPTIVE and 
some frrm of possession would be inseoarable , the former vculd 
be redundant in Just those situations where transference was 
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present . 



An alternate solution which also agrees with our Intui- 
tions can be stated as follows: any act of transference 
requires the presence of the RECEPTIVE^ which may be followed 
by either ALIENABLE POSSESSION or LOCATIVE. In this case, 

Set 18 would be revrritten to contain a RECEPTIVE RELATION to 
be followed by a LOCATIVE. We discussed ALIENABLE POSSESSION 
in Chapter II and suggested that there might be two types: 
LOCATIVE, typically inanimate, and PERSONAL, typically animate. 
Mo 9 t sentences of the form ,r X is LOCATIVE have counterparts 
of the form "Y has X LOCATIVE it (Y)" (cf. sentences (319)-<33 0) 
pp. 104-105, Chapter ll). The question to ask is whether 
LOCATIVE POSSESSION, as we have tentatively hypothesized it, 
is really a form of POSSESSION at all or rather simply a 
LOCATIVE which is superficially transformed into a pseudo- 
possessive. The answer may reside in the various meanings of 
the term possession , all of which, with the exception of whole- 
part, involve the common feature of control: legal, physical, 
mental and so forth. rr e would have to greatly extend the 
notion of control in order to account for some type of locational 
object relationship. The unnatur&lness of such theoretical 
metaphoi izing appears to support the pseudo-pos9essive 
alternative. Additionally , for whatever theoretical relevance 
it might have to our discussion, we can cite Fillmore’s 
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account of be^ and have suppletion in conjunction with locatives^ 
vhich indicates that the have_ of sentences of the type we have 
been questioning is not the have which denotes possession. 

Let us then claim that LOCATIVE POSSESSION is not POSSESSION, 
and that ALIENABLE POSSESSION requires an animate possessor , 
an OBJECT capable of exercising some form of control over the 
possessed. T7 hat this means for our previous analyses of 
sentences illustrating transference is this* Figure £1, page 1^7, 
and Figure 33 s page 173 will have to be changed to show the 
RECEPTIVE followed by LOCATIVE > while Figures 3M6 will 
remain as they are with the RECEPTIVE followed by some form of 
POSSESSION. In the analysis of (?8), Set 18 will have to be 
changed by removing LOCATIVE and replacing it with RECEPTIVE; 
also. Set 13 (now Set 10) will have to be appropriately related 
to some new set. Set 20, which contains the LOCATIVE. 

The details of thi3 new set and the completion of the analysis 
of (58) will follow our presentation of the revisions of 
Figures 21 and 33* ^0 and lil» respectively. 

30 

J7 In addition to simply presenting the revised figures 
we will need to Justify the additional structure since it 
cannot be shown without proper integration. 



(33) John painted this vail with camel hair 
brushes 
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Figure 1»0 



EVENT a. 



RFFERENT 



EVENT b. 

REFERENT* RELATION REFERENT 



OBJECT 

I 

John 



REFERENT RELATION 

I I 

OBJECT INSTRUMENT 

I I 



RELATION 

I 

AGENCY 

I 

0 




REFERENT 

I 

EVENT f. 
(+STATE) 



REFERENT RELATION REFERENT 

I I ■ 

OBJECT LOCATIVE OBJECT 

I I 1 

paint on vail 



REFERENT 

\ 

EVENT d. 



camel hair 
brushes 


vith 


" 1 " 


\ 




REFERENT 

i 


RELATION 

I 


REFER SNT 

1 




1 


1 

RECEPTIVE 


1 

OBJECT 

i 




EVENT e. 


1 

0 


i 

this wall 


REFERENT 

t 


RELATION 

j 


REFERENT 

| 




1 

OBJECT 


l 

TRAilS- 


ACTION 




| 


MITTIVE 

0 


\ 




paint 


"put* 





The only additional structure required for Figure 1*0 is the 
connection between EVENT b. and f. This AGENCY RELATION is 
Tnodeled on the conparable structure of Figure 3** and 35 (pp» 
175, 178 )• In other vord9 > FVF!,T Tropes EVENT f., 
which is + STATE in accordance with two OBJECTS as RFFERENTs . 
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(51) John took the present from Boston to Fev 
York , 




REFERENT 

I 

even t b. 



REFERENT RELATION REFER EW 

I i l 

RECEPTIVE OBJECT 



RELATION 

AOFJICY 

I 

0 



REFERENT 

I 

EVENT f. 

(+PTATE) 

REFEP.FWT RELATION REFER EFT 



I 



I 



EVERT c 




Mew York 



REFER EFT RELATION REFEREE? 



I 



i 



OBJECT LOCATIVE OBJECT 

I I I 

John in New York 

'^and** 

the present 



OBJECT SOURCE + 

l 



EVENT d. 



Boston 



LOCATIVE 

i 

from 



REFEREE RELATION REFFRFFT 

1 1 I 

OBJECT AGENT | 

I I EVERT e. 

John 0 



REFERENT RELATION REFERENT 

I I I 

OPJFCT TRAPS- ACTION 

( MITTIVE i 

the present I take 

0 



The only interesting difference Vetveen Figure 1*0 and 1*1 
which reveals something new is the content of EVEIFT f. Here 
for the first tine ve have a compound REFERENT^ "John and the 
present." The reason for this analysis as opposed to one 
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which would place the content of EV.TNF d, as the left 

REFERENT of EVENT f. is that the meaning of the sentence is 

not that some activity or event occurred in New York* rather 

that as a result of some activity or event, two physical objects-- 

,T John and the present" — were in New York, precisely the meaning 

Lio 

captured in Figure 1*1. 



^Recall that lower case letters in the case of even t 
represent the natural language use of the term, not the 
theoretical use. 



Nov we may return to complete our analysis of (58). 

(58) With a look of anguish, Kanby muzzled the dog 
We pointed out as a result of the discussion of the RECEPTIVE, 
LOCATIVE^and POSSESSION that Set 18 would have to be rewritten 
as Set 19 > containing, not a LOCATIVE, but a RECEPTIVE. 

Set 19 



REFERENT RELATION 



EVP IT RECEPTIVE 



REFERENT RELATION 


REFEREIIT 0 




OBJECT TRAHS’lIT- 


ACT I OR 


REFERENT 


TITC 




OBJECT 


sor.ething 


(Bo'ion} 




0 




the dog 




'put” 





REFERENT 

EVENT 
(+ STATE) 

RELATION REFERENT 

INALIENABLE OBJECT 
POSSESSION 

muzzle 

0 
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We can continue to build using Set 19 as a base. We \no v, as 
we said earlier, that "Hanby 11 is related ACEIITively to "the 
putting of something on the dog*s muz. ale." Thus, we can 
create Set 20 us in" Set 19 as right REF?REI!T/ , Hanby v as left 
RFFFRJE7IT, and AGENT as RELATION. 

Set 20 

RFFERFNT RELATION RELATION 
Hanby AGEIST EVEW 

0 Set 19 ^ 



^We shall omit the full restatement of Set 19 to simplify 
the presentation of Set 20. 



Based on our recent discussion, we Know that the content of 
Set 20 forms a left REFERENT which is related by AGEFCY to a 
right REFFREWT containing the LOCATIVF-ly related OBJECTS, 
"something" and "the dog’s muzzle. 11 This right REFERENT is 
shown in Set 21 below. 
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Set 21 



REFERENT 

OBJECT 

something 



RELATION 

LOCATIVE 

0 



REFERENT 

EVENT 

(+STATE) 



e.g. on 

REFERENT RELATION REFERENT 

OBJECT IIJALIEN- OBJECT 
ABLE 

the dog POSSESSION muzzle 

(whole-part) 



0 



Then , some set> for example, set 22, contains the appropriately 

ho 

related content of Sets 20 and 21 ' Returning to Set 13 » we 

Uo 

'Again, for simplification, ve shall not present the 
statement of Set 22. 

can see that its content is the result of the content of Set 
22 and therefore, these tvo sets must be related by INSTRUMENT, 
Set 22 being prior to Set 13 and therefore to its left. This 
complete unit has already been represented as Set 1^, and 
explored (cf. p. 189)* °ne final fact leads us to the comple- 
tion of ilanby muzzled the dog." That fact is that^Hanb/ 1 is 
related AGFOTively to the entire content of Set 1^. Hie 
entire sentence (58) is completely analyzed with the observa- 
tion that the tvo major units--"a look of anguish” and "Hanby 
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nuzzled the dog 11 — -are related by "with," here the superficial 

signal for the COMITATIVE. Finally* after much arduous 

disse .tion, ve can represent the content of Set 12 (p. 19*0 

related COHITATIVEly to the content of Set lU (with the above 

stated addition of "Kanby" and AGETTTive RELATION) in Figure h2 

k3 

below. 



Because of space limitations, the following abbrevia- 
tions have been u^ed in this figure; RFF: REFF>RFNT; RELr 
RELATION ; PERC: PERCEPTIVE; RFSP: RESPONSIVE; COM TEJfP: 
COGITATIVE TH IPORAL : OBJ: OBJECT; INSTR: INSTRUMENT; LOC: 
LOCATIVE; TRANS: TRANSGITTIVE; INAL POSS: INALIENABLE POSSESS- 
ION, w-p: whole-part; ACT: ACTION ' EEC: RECEPTIVE* 
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Figure 1*2 
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IV LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS ATO IMAGINATIVE LANGUAGE 



First, ve nay say that a poem is a structure of meanings, 
Yfords have meanings. Images have meanings. Events 
have meanings . Ideas have meanings* Even rhyme and 
meter, in a somewhat different sense, may be said to 
have meaning. All these things may enter into the struc- 
ture ve call the poem. 

But, and here ve take up a second notion > the poem is 
not only a structure of meaningB. It is a structure with 
meaning- a new meaning not to be equated wtth any or all 
of the meanings that went into the structure. The 
whole is greater than the Bum of its parts. 



Many scholars of literature and some philosophers of art 

maintain that imaginative language differs from informative 

language in basic ways. Such differences, they say, must be 

recognized by teacher and student so that both may acquire 

those reading skills which ere appropriate for the language of 

the poet, Porthrop Frye writes: 

Many people grow up without really understanding 
the difference between imaginative and discursive 
writing. On the rere occasion when they encounter 
poems /or even pictures, they treat then exactly 



■'■"Formula for a Poem," S aturday Revie w. March 22 , 1958. 
(Quoted from an address by Robert Penn Varren accepting the 
national Pook Award for his collection of poems entitled 
"Promises .") 



as though they were intended to he pieces of nore or 
less disguised information 



Northrop Frye ; The Educated Imagination (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press , 19^ )\ p. 11(T 



In fact, however, poets write in a language resembling in most 
important aspects the language of informative writing: the 
syntax and morphology are raiely 90 deviant as to be uninter- 
pretable by one whose model of language is formally and 
functionally informative. What ve need to recognize is that, 
while non-discursive language is not relatable in function to 
discursive language, it is very much relatable in semantic 
form and content. The very fact that an uninitiated but 
literate reader can make a reasonable determination of the 
meaning of a line of poetry or prose illustrates the depen- 
dency of the writer on the rules of ordinary language. IJven 
the metaphors of the poet are often naturally understandable 
by the ordinary reader who frequently resorts unconsciously 
to such usages himself. As Mortimer Adler says: 

The two arts of reading penetrate and supnort each 
other. We srldom do one sort of reading without 
having to do a little of the other at the seme tine.^ 



^Mortimer Adler, How To Read a Book: The A rt of Ge tting 
Liberal rducation (Mew York: Simon and Schuster, 13^. 
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Our primary concern here is not to discuss the function of 
imaginative language, more the task for the literary critic or 
philosopher * hut rather to demonstrate how much can be revealed 
about the meaning of imaginative language through the type of 
linguistic analysis outlined in Chapters II and III. Vhile 
ve may incidentally provide the basis for certain tentative 
but general observations of the nature of poetic language, ve 
will limit ourselves to our purpose of examining particular 
instances of poetic language in the light of the aforementioned 
approach. Ve will make no claims of exhaustiveness in our 
literary analysis since ve have excluded such topics as 
phonological analysis and allusion fron our investigation. 

In the area of syntax and semantics, ve will compare the 
results of the limited linguistic analysis set forth in this 
paper with the results of the informal, n gifted reader’s 11 
approach typically found in the writings of literary critics* 
Such a comparison is not to determine whether the former can 
supplant the latter, but rather to determine whether such 
semantic analysis can complement and clarify certain aspects 
of trained , intuitive reading. Vhile ve will not engage in 
the highly formal and detailed Drocedures outlined in the 
letter part of Chapter III, since this method would be overly 
cumbersome , and extremely artificial (no one would use such 
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techniques in dealing \ri th lengthy and complicated examples of 
language), ve could use these procedures if any interpretative 
problem arose. 

Let us examine* then, a short poem in its totality to 
see what is haouening linguistically within a literary nrt. 
object . 

A. shadow is floating through the moonlight. 

Its vine? don't nake a sound. 

Its c] aws are long* its beak is bright. 

Its eyes try all the corners of the night. 

It calls and calls 1 all the air swells and heaves 

And cashes up and down like water. 

Th? ear that listens to the ovl believes 

In death, -he bat beneath the eaves, 

The nouse beside the stone are still as death-* 

The owl's air washes them like water. 

The o ,r l goes back and forth inside the night, 

And the night holds its breath. 



^Randall Jarrell , T he Cat- Poe t (Vev York; ^he Kacnillan 
Company, 196?)* 



The first line presents us with two anonali es : shadows do not 
float and nothing c^n float through moonlight. The first 
anomaly is ambiguous: we can either interpret it as an e'arple 
of metonymic substitution of effect for cause wherein "shadow” 
refers to the shadow which the owl rakes on the ground, or of 
aopearanco for substance wherein "shadow” refti.* to the appear- 
ance of the owl in th^ Mr. In either case it is the ovl 
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which is floating; though this is not the image which is pre- 
sented, for the owl has not yet been mentioned. In the case 
of the second anomaly, "moonlight" is in a way concretized 
since objects can only "float" through fluid (liquid or gas). 
Thus, the moonlight has apparent substance created by the verb 
float and the sentence in question. This process is certainly 
reinforced by the former metonymy whose effect is also to 
substantivize "shadow" by predicating of it that it "is 
floating" Ife could add for critical purposes that the substan- 
tivization of "moonlight" is perceptually Justified since it 
appeai‘3 to be rore tangible than air. tfov let us turn to a 
discussion of this line in terms of case and semantic structure. 

A few facts of the meaning which we must account for are 
the motion of the owl, the motion of the shadow, the owl's 
presence in the TX>onlight, and the moonlight’s causing xhe 
shadow. Ve can say that the owl AGE??Tively floats and that 
this EVENT occms LOCATIVEly "in" the moonlight. In addition, 
this entire EVENT—' the owl’s floating in the moonlight- -is the 
AOn-CY of the further EVE1IT, the shadow's moving ^vhere 
"shadow" is BEACTIVF.ly related to the motion. The other reading, 
in which "shadow" refers to "owl," again involves the owl 
floating in the moonlight, but instead of casting a shadow, 
appearing to someone to be a shadow. Thus the paraphrase: 
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the owl which appears to someone to he a shadow is floating in 
the moonlight. The fluidity of the moonlight seems to he a 
product of a perception such as: the owl is moving through 
the moonlight which appears to he a fluid. The main observa- 
tions about this line, therefore > are the suppressed AGEMTive 
REFEREET ''owl," the metonymic replacement of the effect or 
appearance "shadow" REACTIVEly In motion, and the apparent 
fluid- like quality of "moonlight" created by the notion-in- 
fluid meaning of "float." 

line P. presents two problems: shadows do not have wings 
and wings cannot make sounds. The apparent prononinalizat ion 
of "a shadow" in Line 1 ( ir Its" vtnrs) must be a pronerd realiza- 
tion of the suppressed AGEHTive "owl" though the apparent 
semantic and visual image is of a shadow with v/ings. The 
second problem is resolved as soon as we realize that bine ?. 
like Line 1, has a suppressed AGEMTive "owl, 11 for it would 
have to be the owl which is not raking a sound with its wings. 
Thus, "wings," the part or INALIEPABLEly POSSESSED, synecdoch- 
ically represents the owl as well as designating that part which 
is INSTRUMENTal in the negated making of a sound. 

Line 3 is interesting because it lacks the synecdoche or 
metonymy ve have come to exoect : "the claws" are only "long," 
"the beak" only "bright." This expectation is further rein- 
forced by the return to synecdoche in Line k: "eyes" as 



INSTRUMENT of tho covert "looking." While this unfulfilled 
expectation of Line 3 is not grammatically explainable, it is 
precisely tho semantic analysis which reveals the abrupt 
inconpleteness , vhich in turn leads us to note the suspense - 
ful potential for death in "claws" and "beak." 

Line *4 » aside from tho suppressed AGENTive "owl" and 
the synecdochic "eyes," contains the unexpected verb "try" 
in piece of the more usual "peer into" or "look into' 1 and the 
somewhat odd LOCATIVE part-whole, "corners of the night." 

The combination of "try" with the concretized "corners of the 
night" suggests a physical rather than ijerceptual act. If 
one is looking for something, someone might say, "Try under 
the couch," or "Try the desk." Thus, "eyes" creates the visual 
aspect of the act, "try" the purposive, and "corners" creates 
the concrete, room-like aspect of "night," which is otherwise 
temporal. "Corners" also imposes the meaning of closed 
boundaries, adding by association to the feeline of the owl's 
inescapableuess. We might, then, postulate two underlying 
structures • "the owl goes everywhere to find prey" and "the 
owl looks (with its eyes) everywhere to find prey." These 
two meanings are combined in the line to form a totality of 
meaning.: visual search, motion, exhaustiveness. By bringing 
together a LOCATIVE of limits ("corners") with the temporal 
unit "night," the poet creates an image both of a closed 
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space and an exhaustive duration* everywhere and all flight. 

Line 5 doe3 not contain a reference to any nart of the 
owl, but rather to the owl as u whole as in Line 1. V’ere 
we have the first superficial presence of the AORNTive 
RKFKREtIT required by the verb "call" and signaled by the 
subject pronoun "it." Yet the proroninalization is still 
apparently of "a shctdovr" from Line l t which continues to 
obscure the identity of the owl. The rest of Line 5 and Line 
6 presents the Manifestation of the owl 1 3 calling, perhaps 
calling' in motion. It is here that the air^ reaction is 
water like; "swelling/ 1 "heaving/ 1 "washing" , it is here 
that the fluidity in the image of Line 1 is further developed. 
This development is also somewhat of a chance for the peaceful 
"floating! 1 which would not be expected to disturb the fluid 
h?.s become "calls" which produce a storm like effect (reaction) 
in the fluid. e know that certain elements have been deleted 
in the formation of Line 6 since the prepositions "up" and 
"down" in conjunction with "wash" are at least ambiguously 
transitive; "wash up and dovn *. M ^hus, Vo room- like 7;iality 
of "night" created in Line ^ becomes a possible "X." The 
underlying meaning might, then,, be; "wash up and down the 
ed?es (^r walls) of the night." Of course another 
possible "X" is given overtly in Line 10: the bat ami mouse. 








The synecdoche of Line 7 it* like that of Lines 2 end h 
in that the part, the INALIENABLE POSSESSED, as an INSTRIOTOT 
is linked to activities superficially as though it were 
AGEirrively related to them. In addition. Line 7 links the 
part with an activity whose meaning is the function of that 
part; listening is the function of the ear. It does not renuire 
an imposition of meaning on the activity by the nature of the 
REFER EOT aB does Line U vhere "eyes 11 impose a particular read- 
ing on the gene -al verb "try." It is interesting to notice 
that the animal (or person) v?hose ear is referred to is not 
identifiable at this point in the poem. Even later in the 
poem ve cannot bo sure that "the ear" refers singly to a part 
of the House or the bat or, perhaps, eve.: the poet. This 
uncertainty , based on grammatical fact, permitB the line to 
mean any ear, probably the ear of any animal which the owl 
preys on (or of the poet who imagines the felt- experience 
of the animal). 

Ve know that it i3 not literally the ear which believes, 
but rather the animal which possesses the ear; however, the 
reading "some animal believes in death/ 1 is superficially 
odd and indeed is not synonymous with the original line. It 
seems to be that the ear 1 8 hearing of the owl is the cause of 
the animals belief in death. This interpretation reveals 
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why the synecdoche of the ear is crucial to the meaning: the 
ear is at once the JNSTRUIfENT by vhich the animal hears or 
listens to the owl and the means perhaps INSTRUMENT, by which 
the owl makes the animal believe in death. Another interpreta- 
tion of this line is that the animal's belief in death makes 
him listen to the owl. But these reading are not mutually 
exclusive; on the contrary, they both contribute simultaneously 
to the total image : the 30und, call, of the owl makes the 
animal believe in death and that belief makes the animal 
listen. The owl is ambiguously the AGENT and PERCEPTIVE; 
the animal is ambiguously the RESPONSIVE or AGENT in believing and 
AGEHT or RBSPONSIV?, in listening: he believes because he listens 
and he listens because he believes. 

Lines 8 and 9 contain an elided comparative: "still as 
death (is still)." First, we know that in no literal way can 
death be still, though dead creatures are still, ^hus , the 
meaning of this phrase: the bat and rouse are as still at if 
they were dead (ironically, because if they were m they 
would become eo). 

Line 10 presents somevhat of t. proolen because of the 
multiple ambiguity of the genitive "owl's air." There are 
two interpretations vhich come easily to mind: "the owl 

makes the eir novo," and "the owl owns the air." The first 
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meaning involves the deletion, or suppression, of the verb 
move or some other verb of REACTIVE notion and of the AGENT 
or AGENCY RELATION: both are certainly possible. The second 
meaning presents some difficulty since ve know that neither 
people nor animals "own" air. Yet if we return to our discussion 
of INALIENABLE POSSESSION in Chapter II, we recall that our 
definition involved simply some form of control exerted over 
the POSSESSED by the POSSESSOR. It is obvious that once 
again ve have a metaphorical meaning, for it is true in a 
sense that the owl- controls the air: it is his domain. More- 
over, the owl not only controls the air buo all the creatures 
in it. This latter observation suggests that ire may have 
another case of metonymy in which "air" represents the crea- 
tures of the night. These three interpretations of the geni- 
tive "owl's air" combine to support and enhance the image of 
the poem, therefore. 

Ve ni3ht mention incidentally that the simile— "like 
vater ll '-is a further development of the fluid image begun in 
Line 1. "Like water" is not the same type of construction as 
"as death" in Line 9, for we said that the latter was a reduced 
foin of "as death is still" while we have to conclude that the 
former cannot be a reduced forr, of "like Viter washes them." 

The difference seems to be that between a simile derived from 



a comparative and one derived from an appositive: "the air, 
like water, washes them/ 1 An alternative account of "like 
water' 1 eight be that it is derived from a comparative contain- 
ing a modal; "like water would wash them."** 

^The general significance of these observations is not 
clear at thiu tine. 



Line 11 has two interesting features: the pro- verb of 
notion, "goes," and the continuing of the night ns -container 
image by the phrase "inside the night." The pro -verb "go" 
with its lack of semantic specification beyond motion permits 
the previously developed image of motion-in-fluid to persist. 
The phrase "inside the night," as a sentential locative, 
reinforces the earlier meaning of the duration of the act 
as veil as its location. 

Line 12 introduces a new image of night as the AG v MTive 
REFERENT of "holds its breath" (since the pronoun must refer 
to "night" and not "owl"). Because "night" has in all pre- 
vious contexts been imagined as container, ve might conclude 
that this new and unprecedented metaphor is not organically 
appropriate, fet there is a further interpretation in which 
"night" has become the metonymic counterpart of the creatures 
of the night: the bat and mouse in particular. Ve might 
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say that the substitution is, on the basis of the previous 
image of "‘night/ 1 container for contained. Thus, the underlying 
structure is doubly complex: "the creatures in (of) the night 
hold their breaths/' where "night" is again a temporal container. 
V-e could still object to the conflict of images, though we 
now realize that the conflict is only paradox. We can make 
such observations because we know, for example, that "hold its 
breath 11 is an action which requires a RESPONSIVE subject and 
that the only REFERENTs which qualify in the poem are the owl* 
the bat, and the mouse (or perhaps some other unspecified night 
creatures). Since the cvl is typically found in AGENTive 
RELATIONS and the bat and mouse in RESPONSIVE ones, we are 
led to "try" mouse and bat. There are other reasons outside 
the scope of the present investigation which are more cogent: 
for example, ve know that holding one^ breath is often a fear 
reaction and that the bat and mouse are logically candidates 
for fear. In addition* the precedent of "night" as container 
leads us to the possible metonymy. 

Another interesting phenomenon in this poem is the 
"and" of I-ine 12. While the word and usually suggests simple 
EVENT or REFERENT conjunction, the content of the EVENTS 
which precede and follow this particular "and" causes us to 
consider it further. We know, for example, that /,ine 13 
contains the AOEirTive action of the owl and Line 12 the 
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RESPONSIVE action of the bat and mouse. We know too that the 
latter requires a semantically prior EVENT, AGENCY. What 
thio "and" would seem then to signify is a potential AGENCY 
RELATION;, indicating that it is precisely the owl's going back 
and forth In the night which produces the response we have 
seen: the bat and mouse holding their breaths. 

One final point we shall make concerning this poem is not 
peculiar to the poem itself > but is rather a more general 
manifestation of the language. The phrase "hold one's 
breath ,T seems to mean something like: "to not breathe/ 1 Yet 
on closer examination, thi3 paraphrase does not capture two 
aspects which are important to the meaning of the original 
phrase: the idea of holding and the idea that the not breath- 
ing occurs at the end of the inspiration cycle: the air is 
breathed in and held. The paraphrase "hold the air in oneself 
which one has breathed in" i3* then, more accurate. The noun 
"breath” would seem be derived from the fundamental ACTION 
in the EVENT n X breathes air." .Some OBJECT* the "X," is 
ACEUTively related to "hold" and "breathe" and "air" is 
LOCATIVEly related to that eame OBJECT* the "X." The gsnitive 

"one's breath" is actually a pseudo-possessive* specifically 

6 

a LOCATIVE. Figure h 3 represents this interesting semantic 
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? . r> ut eee Chapter II, pp. lO^-lOJ. 
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structure. 



Figure £3 
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Here we have the structure of 17 the bat breathed in the air.’ 



7 

Technically > "breathe 11 is a complex lexical item which 
means something llke: M do X which results in air being inspired 
or expired 0 As such it does not belong as a simple ACTXO.v m 
tne structure. We have placed it there for presentational 
simplicity. 



The content of Figured would be the embedded relative clause 
on "air” in Figured to represent the structure of "the bat 
held his breath." 
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Nov let us turn to a few lines from T* S. Eliot’s poem 
"The Wao^elMd t " 8 

April is the crudest rontiu breeding 

K 



8 T. S. Kllot, "The Wasteland," in T. S. Pilot: Th e 
Com plete Poena and Plays (Kev York: Karcourt, Brace and ’/orld, 
Inc . , 105S). 



These lines are fascinating because in them is Eliot's thene of 
the interrelationships--really organic unity--of plant, animal, 
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mam Rut let os see what our semantic analysis can provide 
in the way of an understanding of the meaning of these lines. 

In the first phrase, "April la the cruoleist month," 
it is odd that a time, "April/ 1 is said to be cruel. V r e think 
of people or animals being cruel but not times. The Inter- 
pretacion we might first obtain is that vhat happens in April 
is cruel r Yet it even seems odd that events or occurrences 
sure cruel. When ve thin* of the meaning of cruel — "X makes 
some . nimate being suffer" --ve accept the semantic perception 
of events making creatures suffer. However, the generalized 
form of this meaning would intuitively appear to require some 
form of AGEilT. Since ve have no additional reason at this 
point in the poem to pursue the AGENT presence, ve shall 
tentatively conclude that "April" is the metonymic replacement 
for some e*ent or event : v) -.oh occur during that time: metonymy 
of time for events. A second observation TT hich has already been 
implicitly made about thiG phrase is that the* verbal term 
"cruel" requires an object: "cruel to Y." 'Hie vbich 

must be animate and must be able to experience cruelty, is 
obviously suppressed, a condition whose only recognizable 
effect at this point the poem is to make the identity of 
the sufferer unknown and ambiguous. t T e should note the 
superlative, though we have nothing to say about it at the 



moment. We can provide a semantically veil - formed paraphrase 
of this phrase based on our di&cussion: "some unspecified 
OBJECT(s) or EVEiTT(s) in April make some unspecified animate(s) 
suffer most." One critical observation we might make at this 
time is that the reader's task is to search, as he continues 
to read, for the semantic content of the unspecified elements 
in the first phrase Just as he searched for the identity of 
the ovl in Jarrell^ poen. 

What are we to make of the participial phrase "breeding 
lilacs out of the dead land u j We must deal with this phrase 
in terms of its semantic link to the rest of the sentence, 
specifically to the first phrase, and in terms - s internal 
characteristics. Beginning with the former, we . a as) ether 
the phrase is simply linked in a story-like manner to the pre- 
vious one or whether there is a more definite semantic lin v . 

We might hypothesize, for example, that the second phrase is 
an exemplification of the first, that the cruelty is exemplified 
by the breeding of lilacs out of the dead land; or, stated in 
another way, one would Judge that "X n is cruel because of t* i 
breeding of lilacs out of the dead land. If ve recall that "X M 
could be events, we might veil conclude that the second phrase 
represents one of the events which are cruel. On the other 
hand> if ”xf* is arc AGENT, ve might conclude thav the breeding 
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of lilacs cut of the dead lend is the means by which that AGFNT 
brings about suffering. These ambiguities are certainly not 
now resolvable. Perhaps one result of our analysis of the 
internal features of the phrase will provide some clue to thes^ 
questions. 

The overt subject of the participial "breeding" is "April, 
but here again we know that a unit of time cannot engage In 
the physical act of breeding and must, therefore, be metonymic 
for something else. In addition, we see that it is "lilacs" 
which are bred out of the dead land. Since we know that breed 
requires some type of animal or human as progeny a id E3 source, 
neither lilacs nor land are acceptable literally. But we are 
left without any plausible alternative, without any underlying 
matching meaning. We cow, at this point, only observe that 
"lilecs" and "land," as veil as "April," are arimalized by the 
semantic requirements of the verb bnsed. Turning further within 
the phrase, we find that "dead land" is anomalous in that the 
land, being inanimate, can be neithsr dead nor alive. Clearly 
we he *e another case of metonymy- the Bubstitution of the 
locatior and/ov source for the object end/or product * the 
land for those things- plants/anima\s--vhich live in and on 
it. We can provide a semantic paraphrase for the phraej "dead 

land" in this form- "the land in which (on which) plants /animals 
are not alive." In keeping with on* determination of the 



requirements of "breed," we can state the meaning as: "X 
causes Y to give birth to Z, n where the eo occurrents are 
semantically specifiable as follows: X is AGENT, Y is PESPOI i rSIVE+ 
SOURCE , and 2 is RESUI-TATIVE . Yet. "give birth" must mean more 
than "create 11 since the RESULTATIVE in living. Ve might say 
that the object created is an EVENT' f1 Z lives/ 1 Thus, the 
full statement of the meaning and co-occurrents of "breed" 
would be: "X causes Y to cause Z to live," where "give birth" 
is the component: "Y causes Z to live." 

The ambiguous- -cr should we say unambiguous — animal/ 
plant reference of the first participial phrase is followed by 
a clearly animal /human reference in the second occurrence of 
cruelty: "mixing memory and desire." Again it is some 
unspecified OBJECT(EVENT) metonyraized by "April 11 which is 
the AGENT (AGENCY) of "mixing/ 1 Overtly, "memory and desire" 
are related REACTIVEly to the ACTION "mixing" though we know 
that some animal /human muBt be experiencing these emotions. 
Another layer of meaning is thus exposed: the animal/human is 
responding to some unspecified FVEJJT by remembering and 
desiring. Furthermore, these are transitive actions which 
require cognitive objects ("remember X, 11 "desireX"), and these 
are also unspecified. The verb "mixing" is certainly 
ambiguous for we know that memory and desire are not physical 



objects which are mixable. Therefore the "mixing” must be 
"cognitive intermingling" or "confusing." We can state the 
meaning of this phrase as: ,T X causes {Y remember A) and (Z 
desire B) to mix," with the appropriate meaning of "mix." 

Clearly "X" could be some OBJECT as AGENT or soue EVENT as 
AGENCY; "Y" and tr Z" (which could, incidentally, be identical) 
must be animate and RESPONSIVE* and the entire EVENT, "Y 
remember A," and the EVENT, "Z desire B>" are REACTIVEly related 
to "mix.” 

The third phrase returns to the plant image through the 
word "roots." but imposes the animal/human image through the 
verb "stir" and the adjective "dull": animate beings RESPON- 
SIVEly stir and humans or animals can be cognitively and bodily 
dull (there seems to be no reason to interpret "dull" in th* 
sense of "not sharp"). If the underlying meaning involves 
animateness, what does "roots" signify? Metaphorically 
"roots" could suggest the past or memories of animates; 
however, the vegetable reference creates, as do the previous 
phrases, an intermingling of plant, animal} and human: a Kind 
of imposed semantic unity. In this line ve find the IHSTRlfi rFNTal 
phrase "with spring rain" which must require some AGENT, a 
REFERENT not to be found in the superficial subject "April." 

Since no AGENT could employ the "spring rain" as INSTRUMENT, 
we discover; by inference, the fundamental REFERENT for which 
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"April" has been substituted: nature (or life spirit), itself 
metaphorical substitution. "Memories" are, thus, REACTIVE, 
reacting to the instrumental u*e of "spring rain" while the 
rememberer is RESPONSIVE, responding to the rain by remember- 
ing the unspecified object of the previous phrase. Under this 
interpretation , lf roots"are both metaphorical for memories and 
synecdochic for the animate beings vrhich have them. If 
"rootb" are taken literally, the RELATION between them and 
plants is part -whole (INALIENABLE POSSESSION) if metaphori- 
cally, the RELATION between the animates and the cognitive 
action of remembering is RESPONSIVE. Yet the very Juxtaposi- 
tion of these two meanings has a single two-way effect; the 
plants are given a kind of consciousness and the memories are 
given a kind of physical identity as parts c ’ : tr possessors. 

Such observations only serve to illuminate the **ch depth of 
meaning in these lines. 

Line 5 finally reveals the pronominal! zed identity of 
the object of cruelty and perhaps too the subject of remembering 
and desiring: "winter kept us warm...." While "ub" is only 
used in discourse, and thereby only by those who can engage 
in it, the context of the previous lines lead9 us to conclude 
that the reference is actually to plant, animal, and human, 
though not separately. Such a conclusion is only anomaloub 
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when ve try to separate the fundamental aspects of the mean- 
ings of the previous lines into their semantically veil-formed 
component parts. However, the totality of the meaning which 
contains the organic unity of plant, animal^ and human is 
inseparable: a characteristic of art where anomaly creates 
new meaning, 'Vinter 11 is now the metonymic replacement for 
nature which Keeps the RESPONSIVE "us" warm by covering earth 
in forgetful snow. Again we have the participial as means or 
INSTRUMENTal EVENT by which nature achieves the result. Mature 
can produce both the suffering of April and the comfort of 
winter. Vie should ask whether "Earth” is simply the literal 
object of "cover" or whether it is also a metonymic substitu- 
tion for the plants/animals/humans which are a part of earth. 
Both meanings seen consistent with the content of the previous 
lines as well as with the identification of the various life 
forms with each other. The snow is forgetful yet we know 
that only animals /humans ere capable of remembering or forget- 
ting: "snow" is personified, completing or furthering the 
identification of every aspect of nature with every other. 

The "snow" stands for the plants and animals and humans as 
much as for the "earth" — ti e state of the consciousness of 
mar. is at once typified in, and produced by, the "snow." 

The literal paraphrase (which does not, as ve have indicated, 



capture the precise and total meaning of the lines) might be 
stated as: "Mature kept us warm in the winter by means of 
causing us to be covered in snow which made us forget X." 

Obviously the ,f X M is linked with the previous object of "memory" 
and "desire^" and even "warn" has to mean both physically warm 
and emotionally secure. 

The second participial of this sentence, "feeding a 
little life with dried tubers," is the second means by which 
winter -nature in winter- -"kept us warn." "Life," the nominali- 
zed form of the verbal structure "animates live," is again a 
metonymic substitution of essential action for actor (perhaps 
thought of as INALIENABLE ACTION). The phrase "with dried 
tubers" is either an instrumental phrase of vegetable part-whole 
(INALIENABLE POSSESSION), in which case it is the plant that is 
receiving food from its tuber, or an instrumental phrase of 
processed object, in which case it is an animal /human which 
is receiving its food in the form of dried tubers. In the 
former case the tubers are INALIENABLE POSSESSED and 
INSTRUMENTal . and in the latter they are INSTFUMENVal and consumed 
objects (REACTIVE). Either way, it is the interrelationships 
between the plant and animal which are created by the image. 

The ambiguity of "dried tubers" is created by "dried" which is 
derived either from "tubers dried" or "tubers were dried (by 



someone)/' only the latter involving some AGKNT. 

We can leave our illustrative analyses now with some 
degree of assurance tbit a case system as illustrated in 
Chapter II and a corresponding semantic structure system as 
illustrated in Chapter III do provide the reader of imagina- 
tive language with concepts and procedures which make intuitive 
reading more explicit, perhaps more descriptive, than would 
otherwise he possible. Further, we have seen that the name 
concepts and methods are applicable to discursive and non- 
discursive language and that, therefore, there must be , as we 
initially indicated we believed, a deep connection, if not 
identity, between these two ’’languages. Ir 



V. SUMMARY AND EXPLICATIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

The present work has attempted to probe systematically 
some of the semantic structure of English in a way which may 
provide a foundation for language curriculum materials. The 
assumption has been that the hypothesized concepts of ’case 1 
and 'semantic deep structure* provide revealing insights into 
the regularities of cognitive semantic structures underlying 
the English language. The development and validity of these 
concepts d^perd on the introspective evidence available in 
the writer as a native speaker. Since any hypothetical 
account of language has only temporary value at best, this work 
has been characteristically tentative In making observations 
and drawing conclusions, demonstrating the process of investi- 
gation as much as its formal results. The ultimate test of 
any hypothesis about the nature of language is ItB ability to 
reveal otherwise unnoticed hut important aspects of this human 
capability as they are manifested in a wide variety of natural 
linguistic forms. Poetry has served as a basis for such a 
test since it is both a natural and a complex form of language. 
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The case grammar of Charles J. Fillmore has been the 
point of departure and seminal work. Thus a fairly large 
number of case relations or covert semantic relations have 
been hypothesized to account for discoverable and recurring 
differences in the meanings of Tnglish sentences. Though the 
number may appear large, it may quite likely be much smaller 
than that of a "complete" set of relations. 

The investigation has proceeded by developing a number of 
questions which reveal important aspects of meaning when aaked 
of English sentences and their parts. These questions deal 
both with forrs and meanings and their possible interrelation- 
ships. Other teenniques which have been used require tho 
introspective determination of the various appropriate and 
inappropriate contexts or situations, both real and linguistic, 
in which particular sentences may or may not appear. Further 
procedures have required a similar determination of possible 
environments in which particular lexical items may appear. 

Such methods have provided insight b into the complex semantic 
structures of both sentences and words. A desire to 
efficiently record these insights and to make them effective 
for future investigation and testing has led to the develop- 
ment of defined terms and a systematic representational device 
or diagraming syatec, which in turn made possible the 
development of a method for analyzing English sentences into 



their hypothetical semantic deep structures in a way less 
dependent on intuition. 

The final test involving poetry, after an examination of 
a variety of sentences containing many different semantic 
relations, has used explicitly only the defined terms developed 
in previous sections since the use of the detailed procedures 
of semantic diagramming and analysis in the task of extensive 
critical reading must he only implicit, This implicitness bun 
made the interpretation of selected poetry manageable in 
Chapter IV: it has further illustrated how the reader-critic 
might analyze imaginative language under real conditions. 

Clearly in the future there should be: (l)> a refinement 

and extension of the coneeptc and procedures developed in this 
work, and (2), additional tests of their ability to expose 
important facts about English. The set of case relations set 
forth in Chapter IT and U. semantic phraBe structure component 
set forth in Chapter III could be refined and extended in the 
context of the constraints of a foimal theory of language ( 
including those imposed by a transformational component. The 
value of a formal means of sentence analysis as begun in the • 
latter pait of Chapter III is obvious and such procedures could 
perhaps be developed in conjunction with these theoretical 
refinements. An extension of the empirical scope of these 
concepts and procedures and a test of their power could take 
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two forms: a statement of generalizations about the semantics 
of poetic devices, and a statement of generalizations about the 
semantic-syntactic deviances typically foxirsd in children’s 
writing. The former could undoubtedly build on the preliminary 
investigation of Chapter IV while the latter would have to be 
preceded by an exploratory probe of children’s writing to deter- 
mine the adequacy of the grammatical model put forth. 

Since this dissertation was motivated by the desire to 
sake a mode of linguistic inquiry focusinij primarily on meaning 
available as a basis for developing inquiry-oriented and 
revealing language cv^ticulum materials, its direct contribu- 
tion to these materials must be its mo9t crucial future 



trial. 
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AN ANECDOTAL ACCOUNT 0? A CLASSROOM INVESTIGATION 



OF THE SEMANTICS OF ENGLISH SENTENCES 
INTRODUCTION 



Any attempt made by an educator to change his favorite 
teaching methods for the sake of improvement always seemed to me 
to be a commendable pursuit. The dangers of becoming stale or 
ioo didactic are ever-present to a teacher, especially today. 
Ccafidence is always needed, of course; not the confidence that 
comes from having neatly written, well-organised lesson plans 
that are dragged out and presented semester after semester, but 
a confidence that comes from having faith in oneself as a guide 
for young, searching minds. The change in teaching that I have 
experienced over the past four years has bred this latter 
confidence. This change is not one of teaching methods p er fee , 
though methodology is an important factor. Rather, what has 
happened is that an entire discipline is being re-defined before 
our eyes — not Just over the pa®* four years, but for several 
years preceding those. The field of grammar is still changing, 
and always will change to some degree, because its subject is a 
living language always capable of renewing and expanding itself 
from within or of modifying elements no longer of practical use. 

Teaching in an atmosphere of constant change creates the 
insecurity of not being able to make long-range lesson plans-- 
as distinguished here from the long-range ultimate goals of the 
course. n How to get there, M to these goals, is a question that 
can be answered only a t\ each activity or inquiry session brings 
to light new ideas. THINKING is the key word in the over-all 
plan, for the students uust be able to think about their native 
language and be able to express these thoughts. 

The students' thinking-about-language gradually became a 
very Important part in the new grammatical program we teachers 
were helping to develop. The knowledge that we were partici- 
pating in the evolution of new concepts and new ways of teaching-- 
tried and untrir d--gave the students and me courage to explore 
difficult word relationships and search for new meanings "to 
see if it would work." Ve learned a principle that probably is 
true in any effort to effect change--one gains as much knowledge 
from non-succest as he does from success. This point was 
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illustrated very well by John Holt with a M Twenty Quest ions 1 ' 
game in which children were to find a number between 1 and 
10 , 000 : 

They [some students]] still cling stubbornly to the 
idea that the only gooa answer is a yes answer. 

This, of course, is the result of their raisedU' 
cation, in which 'right answers' are the only ones 
that pay off. They have not learned how to learn 
from a mistake, or even that learning from mistakes 
is possible. If they say, 'Is the number between 
5,000 and 10,000?' and I say yes, they cheer; if 
I say no, they groan, even though they get exactly 
the same amount of information in either case* 

(1, p. 34) 

Keeping this principle in mind helped me to understand that 
those lessons which seemed to have led us up blind alleys of 
useless exploration weren't wasted time after all. 

Although the experiei: jes described in the f ollowing pages 
are mainly those of the last two years, the exploratory lessons 
of the first two years proved to be of equal value. These 
lessons provided the basic groundwork of understanding that gave 
form and meaning to the class sessions of the next two years. 

At this point then, I wish to describe briefly the general de- 
velopment of the theoretical principles that began to affect my 
teaching four years ago. 

In September of 1965 I formally began teaching experimental 
English classes as a staff teacher for Project English at The 
Ohio State University. The eleven other teachers involved in 
the project and I met at specified times that year with the 
directors in order to explore new trends and learn new concepts 
about language. The first document we hanr' ed was the 1964 
report published by our directors, Professors Donald Bateman and 
Frank Zidonis: How Grammatical Sentences are Formed, A Manual 

for Studying a Generative grammar of English ( 2 ). Transformational 
and generative grammatical principles, as proposed by Noam Chomsky 
and his followers, were not only comparatively new at that time, 
but also were a welcome relief from the principles of structural 
grammar. The developers of structural grammar had much to con- 
tribute, I later learned, in the whole evolutionary process in 
the study of the structure of the English language. However, at 
that time I was wholly captivated with the uniqueness of the 
generative approach. The base rules and transformational rules 
of sentence construction made sense to me and provided the 
logical basis for sentence etruoture that I had always found 
lacking when teaching traditional grammar. Most of these concepts 
were new to mej thus the meetings with the staff teachers and 
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the directors, supplemented by a good deal of profess:, onal reading 
were necessary to help my own thinking process to move along. 

The big question, "What do we do next?, 1 ' loomed large at 
the end of the first year. I was not satisfied that I had pre- 
sented any type of an integrated program at all; instead, I 
feared that matters may have been unduly confused for the students 
I felt the need for a well-constructed program vith a beginning, 
middle and end to teach from. The work of that summer helped 
to fill that void. The teachers worked together in small groups 
and separately to write a grammar that bagan at the beginning, 
i.e., what students must know first, and then developed gradually 
into more complex sentence structures. This material, when 
finally completed, covered the range from what a noun is and 
what the essentials of a simple sentence are, to complex subordi- 
nate clause transformations. It was this document that I had 
planned to use as a basis for the 1966-1967 school year. 

As the year moved along, I discovered that some of the 
transformations and logical patterns that I had found to be so 
exciting and illuminating were hardly appealing to seventh- 
grade students. At this point, about mid-way through the year, 
my thinking took on a new direction. Just how much of this 
material is helping the students? Are these technical principles 
really feasible for use in the junior high English class? They 
have a place somewhere, I reasoned, but I became more and more 
convinced that the best place for them was in the head of the 
teacher, filed under "reference material." I had also been 
using a well-constructed document, A Transformational Grammar for 
Secondary English Classes by Dr. Zidonis (3), in which he both 
explained and illustrated the same grammatical principles I 
was familiar with. The students, strangely enough, had not tired 
of my material, difficult as it was, and so I turned more to the 
exercises provided by Dr. Zidonis in his document in order to 
reinforce what the students already knew, and not confuse them 
further. Grammar I and Grammar II by Roderick A. Jacobs and 
Peter S. Rosenbaum (4) were published that year and also proved 
to be of some value to me ir» providing new ways for the students 
to examine sentences. 

September, 196?, began a new phase in teaching for me 
since this class and I would work together in the seventh grade 
and also the following year in the eighth. A new emphasis in 
linguistics was on the semantic structure of English sentences. 
Before this time, structure and meaning had been separated so 
that it was possible to talk about structure without attending 
to meaning. But the need for investigating the relationship 
between structure and meaning was strong and led to the study 
of case relationships. It was with the case grammar of Charles 
J. Fillmore (5) and later the expanded case grammar of Thomas 



Shroyer (6) that I began the third year of teaching in Project 
English. Transformations were still important, however, as will 
be indicated in Part II of this paper* 

The fourth year, 1968-1969* was a continuation of the third. 
Relationships of conjunction, restriction and nominallzation set 
forth in the work of William Craig (?) were taught and applied 
whenever they fitted the need of the class. Emphasis that year 
was on structure and meaning of student sentences instead of on 
textbook sentences that had been written specifically to illus- 
trate a grammatical principle. Most of Part II deals with this 
last aspect of the teaching. 

In both Part I and Part II, I try to show what has been 
and can be done with new concepts in the teaching of language* 

Part I considers literature and advertising — what the student 
reads (input )--and shows how a few grammatical principles may 
be applied to aid understanding* Part II considers composition 
and sentence structure-- what the student writes (output )--and 
shows how a few grammatical principles likewise may be applied. 

If a student can read and write in his native language with a 
fundamental grasp of the inner workings of that language, I 
believe the world is his* 



LITERATURE 



In planning a course designed to examine the grammatical 
and semantic techniques of one’s native language, a teacher must 
keep in mind two vital communication relationships: the speaker- 

listener relationship and the writer-reader relationship, A 
student finds himself involved in one of the above relation- 
ships whenever he comes in contact with language. It is obvious 
that he cannot be a reader unless something has been written, 
although it is conceivable that he could be a writer without 
anyone else reading his material. The importance of the writer- 
reader relationship reveals itself in composition work, for 
example, when teachers try to direct students to write for a 
particular, well-defined audience. The audience might bf a group 
of classmates, a friend, the teacher, parents, fellow hoboy- 
enthusiasts, or a combination of these. It is in 1 cresting to 
note that in diary-writing the student almost always writes for 
an audience of one — he is both writer and reai ' in the communi- 
cation relationship. This subjective type of waiting usually 
becomes more objective as the audience grows more inclusive. 

Thus an awareness of thi6 basic communication relationship will 
affect both the content and style of the student's vork as 
writer or as reader. 

Examining sentences in the context in which they were 
written can be a rich experience not only in analyzing technique 
and syntax, but also in unlocking beauty and meaning conveyed 
by the particular words and word order chosen by the writer. In 
most English courses the various forms of literature are studied 
apart from syntactic or semantic considerations. Vhat the 
student as reader misses in this approach is obvious. Because 
the writer-reader relationship is ignored, the question, "Vhat 
is the author saying?," predominates in the lesson, while the 
question, "How has the author effectively said what he had to 
say?, 11 is not asked. Both "How" and f, Vhat n a writer says must 
be considered concurrently. Often a student struggling with the 
"Vhat" will gain new insight as a result of the deeper work 
relationships revealed by inquiry into the "How. 11 

Incorporating literature into a grammar study program 
was a task that I found to be challenging. For mo, poetry was 
the mainstay in the two-year course because poetry uniquely and 
‘’legally" thrives on syntactic and structural devianciee. 
Sentences from novels, too, offered ii.cereeting granmatical- 
semantic relationships providing a wide field in which to dis- 
cover and to learn the stylistic variations of different authors. 



A third form of writing that I found most helpful was advertising. 
Though few people would classify advertising as literature, I 
include it here to show as completely as possible the impli- 
cations that the study of language in its written form can have 
to deepen the understanding and communication of ideas between 
the writer and the reader. 



Poetry 



A study of one’s native language that did not include the 
poetry of that language would be incomplete indeed. Robert 
Frost once wrote that a complete poem is "one where an emotion 
has found its thought and the thought has found the words . . . , ,r 
By developing a sense of what words can do, and the feelings 
language can convey through poeti*y, the student can develop an 
invaluable awareness of the role of metaphor in the expression 
of his own life experiences. Not only will he be able to 
discover a given poet’s emotion-experience through the words 
of the poem, but hopefully will begin to see how to use metaphor 
himself. With today's emphasis on communication, the neeu to 
express adequately thoughts and feelings emerges with increasing 
importance. What better skill can a student develop than a 
sensitivity to words, grasping the underlying bond between a 
physical reality and an abstract concept? 

In the English language, word order is a basic grammatical 
fact. Where other languages may depend upon various inflections 
such as case endings to determine the relationships of the words 
in a sentence, English depends chiefly upon word order. Children 
learn this fact at a very early age and unconsciously put it into 
practice. Consider three-year-old Susie, for example, a3 she 
runs into the kitchen from the back yard, bangs the screen door, 
and screams, 11 Johnny 1 s dog bit mel (or bited me!) 1 ' Has Susie 
been instructed yet that the subject usually precedes a verb — 
that the subject is the agent, the verb is the action and the 
direct object is the receiver of the action? I think not — she 
just knows who bit whom, no difficulty about that! The knowledge 
of basic word order is learned early by native speakers and forms 
a basis for current linguistic study and teaching. 

If it is approached with enthusiasm, poetry can reveal 
many possibilities and linguistic variations not accessible to 
the student through everyday communication, whether spoken or 
written. In this linguistically rich genre, poets compress 
meanings and juxtapose word orders to achieve the best effect 
possible. It is the poet's purpose to alert our senses, stir 
our imaginations and portray both simple and complex human 
experiences. If a poet uses language and syntax in a more 
flexible manner than a prose wiiter, this can be explained by 
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the need for emphasis, clarity and compression. In spite of, and 
perhaps because of, the obvious grammatical liberties in many 
posms, a student should learn that it is possible, with a know- 
ledge of a few basic logical and linguisbic principles, to think 
through and into the poem in order Lm grasp the essential word 
order and deep inter-relationships of the words. 

In the poeru "Digging" by Donald Kali, not only do we see a 
fine example of word order and sentence variations, but we also 
see a striking imagery carried throughout the poem. Combining 
a study of the nature metaphors with a specific analysis of the 
sentence constituents and logical relationship of sentence parts 
provided a very worthwhile study. We had studied many poems 
together in the class with great enjoyment.* Occasionally a 
poem did lend itself to grammatical analysis, a challenge which 
the students always accepted eagerly. If one is committed to 
the belief that a poem displays a certain technical perfection 
as well as an artistic perfection in its expression of thought 
and feeling through language, then a close reading of a poem in 
no way violates its treatment as a work of art. On the contrary, 
looking into the poem in this way almoat always reveals newer, 
deeper meanings, clarifies ambiguity, and identifies underlying 
logical relationships. 

As a preparation for exploring this poem with the students, 

I studied it from several angles. S* v:e I enjoyed this poem 
so much and thought the studentr w< enjoy it too, I knew that 
the class would be as effective as my preparation was thoughtful. 
In no other area is a lack of teacher preparation more dis- 
astrous than in the teaching of poetry. The teacher’s capa- 
bilities in carefully guiding the students in creative experience, 
no matter how subtle or dynamic a feeling the poem may portray, 
will serve to set the students on confident ground* They then 
can proceed, with kindled imaginations, into individual as well 
shared explorations of the poem. 



•Scott-Foresman's anthology of poems, Reflections on a 
Gift of Watermelon Pickle and Other Poems , provides good poems for 
study in junior high English classes.. More often than not I 
duplicated copies of poene from many different sources (see 
Bibliography). Each group of studoits is unique — this particular 
class seem drawn to Langston Hughes and e.e. cumraings. 
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Digging 



l 



(8, p. 59 ) 

The preparation of this poem, with a special grammatical analysis 
in mind, consists of five steps which may appear difficult and 
time-consuming at first. However, to me this preparation is an 
unusually rewarding mental activity for a teacher, one that he 
cannot help but transmit to his students. These five steps of 
preparation are: 

A. Identifying any problems in the poem. 

B. Determining the k^~ds of intuitions about grammatical 
knowledge students presently have. 

C. Determining the kinds of grammatical knowledge students 
need to have for the poem. 

D. Attempting one's own grammatical description of the 
poem. 
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E. Preparing a definite lesson plan for che poem. 



The following preparation was written before I taught the poem 
"Digging" in class. This material is reproduced exactly as it 
was written at that time. 

A. Identifying any problems in the poem . --The most obvious 
problems in "Digging" tie the unusual images, the sentence con- 
structions, the unidentified "you" and the particular point of 
view. 



One unusual image is "a breach gapped." Here the novn 
"gap" becomes a verb. Another language question: How can one 

" die into the ground /In a d ead sleep" and then "wake suffering/ 
a widening pain"? What does it mean to be "thoightles6 with 
flowers"? How can one speak "to bees in the language of green 
and yellow, v’lite and red"? The language imagery presents 
problems that grammatical analysis may help to solve. 

In a consideration of sentence construction, we 6ee that 
the poem has four sentences: the first sentence consists of 

eleven lines, the second and third sentences are two lines each, 
and the fourth sentence is ten lines long. The first sentence, 
as an example of a difficult construction, contains five lines 
of a subordinate idea before the main thought of the sentence 
is expressed. In both long sentences, many simple sentences 
containing various ideas have been compressed and embedded. The 
specific probi^-i here would be how to fit the details into their 
grammatical places while still keeping the main thought in mind. 
Since this is challenging for a teacher to think about, the 
students will no doubt have difficulties as well. 

Point of view is difficult to ascertain since the reader 
is aware that someone is speaking directly and personally to 
him. However, this use of "you" can also be an objective and 
impersonal "you" where a person refers to himself or to others 
generally. For example, a distraught mother might say, "I don't 
understand these children at all. You vark your fingers to the 
bone • . . you ask them to pick up their clothes ... do they 
listen?" The "you" obviously is an objective one not used in 
direct address at all. The gardener (poet) may be describing 
an experience he has whenever he comes in from gardening. "Let" 
in Stanza 2 mars this interpretation though, but does not rule 
it out. 



B. Determining the kinds of intuitions about grammatical 
knowledge the s t udents presently have . --Because this poem will 
be studied about mid-way through the second year, the students 
are at a distinct advantage in their grammatical preparation for 
an approach to this poem. By the end of the f *rst year of study 



they had a fairly good grasp of the first five points listed 
below; the rest were introduced and expanded in the first 
semester of the second year. These concepts include: 

1. Knowledge of the parts of speech. Because they can 
classify nouns and are aware of different kinds of 
verbs, the students know that certain verbs take only 
human subjects. They are aware of personification 
at this level. Knowing the five verb forms would 
prove helpful: simple, third person singular (s), 

present participle (xng), past (ed) and past participle 
(en). 

£. Recognition of metaphor, simile and personification. 

3. Knowledge of cose relationships in a fairly sophisti- 
cated manner.-' 

A. Comprehension of the logical principle of cause and 
effect . 

3. Ability to detect and to paraphrase ambiguities so 
that multiple meanings can be determined# 

6. Awareness of bhe concept that the purpose of language 
study is not to solve all the problems and find all 
thu answers but to explore the richness of the language 
by inquiring through the obvious into its logical 
subtleties. Then one can find relationships of 
structure and meaning. 

7# Knowledge of the semantic relationship in a given 

sentence as well as its grammatical form, with regard 
to the principles of conjunction, restriction, nominali- 
zation and topicalization devices. ( 7 ) 

8. Ability to recognize and re-work faulty parallel 

structures in student sentences, and then to categorize 
them. 

C. Determining t h e kinds of grammatical knowledge students 
need to have for the poem . — All of the above knowledge would 
provide the students with adequate tools for grammatical inquiry 
into this poem. In addition they ought to have a familiarity 
with the formality of direct address, as well as with verb 
expansions, including modal auxiliaries. I also think they 



♦See Appendix I for a list and explanation of case relation- 
ships studied. 
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would no Q d to have a curiosity about the meanings of individual 
words, not only to understand literal meanings but also to 
interpret idioms and to see metaphorical relationships. 

D. Attempting my own grammatical description of tbs poem .- 
In general, the poem contains figurative language--metaphor , 
personification, eiraile--as well as parallel structures, other 
imagery and an interesting use of tense* The "idea known" is 
an intimate knowledge of nature, a oneness with nature? while the 
"image felt" actually projects the reader into this position. 

The poem then fulfills, through grammatical order and structure, 
the requirements for making it a work of art, an organic whole. 

By its length the first sentence successfully unfolds the 
image to the reader who immediately becomes involved in the poem. 
This is indicated by "you" in the second line. The direct 
address is carried consistently throughout the poem. (However, 
the poem contains, I think, sufficient facts to warrant the 
interpretation of an objective "you" also.) A grammatical sense 
of what is the main idea in this sentence would help a student. 

As I have diagrammed it in Figure 1, the main thought is "You 
become a seed in the ground. 11 • Looking at the rest of the poem, 

I think this first sentence could be incorporated into Figure 2, 
a larger, but rather sketchy picture of the pcem. In this 
diagram I am trying to structure the main thought, if possible, 
which is: "If you will abandon yourself to nature by becoming 1 

a seed, then you will ’become 1 a flower and will learn the 
secrets of nature by speaking its language." Many things are 
nissing in the diagram, but that at least proves that each word 
and phrase is essential to the poem as a whole, forking with 
this very basic structure, I’ll go through two or three of these 
ideas that could be added. 

First of all, one can see parts of this poem as the 
opposite of personification. Such verbs as "die," "wo/.e," 
"suffer," and "struggle" usually take animate or human subjects. 
In this poem the subject of these s*erbs is "you," obviously human 
but a "you" capable of having a green shoot struggle through 
its ribs! Since the latter activity is not human or even 
animate, the human "you' 1 has obviously taken on some seed 
characteristics. So "you" with seed or flower characteristics 
is not the same as a human "you." Thus when the seed or flower 
acts through verbs such as "speak" and "suffer," we have personi- 
fication. But the situation is just the opposite if the "you" 
is considered to be human and operates with verbs that usually 
take inanimate subjects, as in "you will blossom." 



•This sentence is, of course, semantically deviant--that 
is, not literal, but metaphorical. 
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Figure 1 



The last stanza says many things that I left out entirely 
in the second diagram. For one thing, the M you M who "will 
blossom in the shape of your own self" reacts* once it blossoms 
just as it reacted as a seed in the ground. In both places it 
completely fulfills nature's law regarding it: the seed must 

die and grow and the blossom must give itself to bees and must 
share its color among other flowers. 

Examining the "you" more closely might be interesting. 

"You" is agentive in the beginning since "you" might have been 
digging in the garden. "You" also permits the wind to act upon 
him as an instrument. In both cases it is clear that "you" is 
human. In the instrumental sentence the wind is an agent 
carrying "you," so "you" is objective in the sense that it 
receives the action of the wind currying it to the ground. "You" 
takes on non-human qualities of a seed and is then dative because 
it reacts to the action of being dropped into the ground. With 
the aid of dirt and water (instruments) the seed grows. In 
this vay "you," now a seed, is acted upon and in turn, reacts. 



■'See Appendix I for definition and illustration of the 
reactive case. 
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You abandon yourself to nature You know the secrets of nature 



This reaction or growth causes a new "you," the flo,-»r. The 
action at the end is one of blossoming. Compared to "digging" 
(Stanza l) or "let" (Stanza 2), "blossoming" (Stanza 5) is a 
nor-deliberate or non-motivated-by-a-thinking-agent action verb 
while "digging" and "let" are active verbs motivated by a thinking 
agent. Yet the sare "you" is used throughout the poem as the 
agent of ull these verbs. Note the gradual change then--really 
a deeper, broader extension of "you" from its initial, exclusive 
use as human to its all-inclusive use as human, animate and 
inanimate . 

E. Preparing a definite lesson plan for the poem . --Before 
being introduced to this poem, the class will have explored the 
poem "Fueled" by Marcie Kans: 

FUELED 



<9, P. 83) 

In this poem the students will see the grandeur of such a simple 
action as th3 growth o 2 a flower or plant. Once that general 
concept is enjoyed, i.e«, when they wonder at nature, I will 
teach "Digging" as another, more intense experience of this same 
wonder. 



Lesson Plan: 

1. OBJECTIVE 

a) To experience the "idea knowr." and the "image 

felt" in order to determine what makes this poem 
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an organic whole 



b) To look closely into the use of personification 

through specific grammatical inquiry. 

2 . PROCEDURE 

a) Pass copies of poem to students. 

b) Recall poem ’■Fueled' 1 by Marcie Hans. (8) 

c) Ask general leading questions: 

(1) Did you ever try to imagine yourself as a 
seed in the ground or a flower blooming in 
your garden? 

(2) Have you ever tried to enter into nature, 
not as a human being, but as a sprouting 
seed, a tiny green shoot or a beautiful 
flower? 

(3) How are the ways you grow different from 
those of a flower? (Brief discussion car* 
stimulate thinking without getting into a 
biological debate.) 

d) Read the poem. 

e) Ask questions that may be used to guide discussion 

(1) What happens to the gardener one right after 
he has been digging in the garden'.' Does 
this happen to the gardener or to "you"? 

(2) What is it like in the poem to be a seed in 
the ground? Is the seed really dead? Does 
it hurt the seed to grow? Whose are the 
"t;ght ribs" and "dead flesh"? 

(3) Who or what blossoms? Can flowers think? 

How do they speak a language? 

(4) How are suffering, death and struggling shown 
in this poem? Do all things in nature suffer, 
die and struggle? In the same way? 



•Questions need not be in this order. Some probably won’t 
be used, They are planned to clarify fuzzy thinking, if this 
becomes necessary to do. 
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(5) Does the poem tell us anything about this 
sentence? Man can totally relate to the 
beauty of the natural universe only by 
probing the hidden things of nature (e.g. , 
dying seed). 

(6) Compare the words and phrases, but mainly 
ideas, in "Fueled 1 * to those in "Digging. 11 
Can you say anything about the titles? 

(?) What examples of personification are m 
"Digging"? Do any sentences or phrases 
in the poem make you think of a personifi- 
cation reverse? 

f) Conduct grammatical study. 

Have the students inquire into the structure 
after showing basic sentence pattern--how many 
lines in each sentence. 

(1) Find Agent-Action-Object relate onships . 

How would you classify the agentive nouns? 
Any instances of personification? 

( 2 ) Examine a couple of these in detail not only 
to reinforce personification but also to 
explore imagery in detail. 

e.g., wind drops you in cracked ground 

<Agt^> 4ct><§bj.> 

you speak. . . language ... * 

(flower ) 

g) Reread the poem. 

Teacher reads once more, as well as individual 
students who have prepared in advance.** 



♦Add "speaking to bees" and "language of green and yellow, 
white and red" to basic structure. 

♦♦Reading a poem aloud is not a haphazard affair. It can be 
accomplished successfully only if the reader knows, understands 
and enjoys what he is reading. Preparing a reading in advance 
is important. 
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This formal lesson plan concludes the preparation that 
took place* What follows is a record of what happened in the 
teaching of the poc-m* 

Actual study and discussion of the poem "Digging" took 
three class periods. The class did respond, as I had hoped, 
eagerly and with interest. As in any study that involves inquiry 
and creative thinking on the pa**t of the students, issues branched 
off or expanded beyond the lesson I had prepared. A few of my 
planned thought questions seemed irrelevant ns the class pro- 
ceeded so of course I did not use them. The students were very 
much intrigued by the metaphor of the poem and the fact that 
the poet could convey the feeling of what it is like to be a 
seed in the ground. The ideas we shared on the poem's language, 
specifically in the areas of semantic and syntactic structures, 
are worth mentioning. Of our thinking-aboufc-language process, 
four basic areas with grammatical bearings could be identified 
and discussed. The first of these areas was the basic structure 
of the poem itself, including the significance in the basic 
structure of the four sentences and their relation to the poem 
as a symbol of growth. The next thought-provoking point was the 
relationship of the words, one to another. Considered here were 
the agent-action-object case relationships. Third, various 
parallel words and phrases appeared in the poem and stimulated 
exploration, comparison, contrast and categorization. Finally, 
personification as a key to the metaphor and symbolism (if any) 
in the poem were explored from a gramaatic-semantic point of view. 

You will recall that in my own analysis of the poem I 
concentrated somewhat on the word "you" trying to identify ana 
pin down what that word includes. The diagram helped to show 
that the expansion of the r, you n included not only the human being 
as human but also the human being as an integral part of the 
world of nature. I was grateful for having struggled with this 
notion since the students ran into the same difficulty. Their 
solution was this: since "you" gives consent to become as small 

as a seed, the poem is a strictly imagined experience in which 
the person never ceases to be human. The experiences "you" 
has, first as a seed, then as a flower, are totally metaphorical, 
symbolizing growth. 

Using some of the latter thoughts in our discussion on 
structure, David came up with a notion that revealed hie search 
for bfsic unity in the poem. The first sentence (ll lines), 
he observed, tellu how "you'' got into the ground; the 6ecjnd and 
third sentences (*i lines) tell what "you 11 does there and what 
the ground is like. The final sentence (10 lines) tells how "you" 
emerges from the ground os part of the growth process, revealing 
the purpose of going there--to experience this unique type of 
growth* 
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Believing tLat growth takes place in a spiral fashion, Dan 
added another dimension oi meaning to the poem. On the black- 
board he showed that the poem's unity could be seen by a two- 
dimensional spiral diagram (Figure 3) 4 : 




Starting at X, the beginning of the poem, you move downward to 
experience a stripping away of former ways--in this poem the 
seed literally dies in the ground (Y, the middle of the poem). 

Life emerges after a while and you grow upward once again, only 
this time to a point higher than or beyond that from which you 
started (Z, the end of the poem). The additional insight pro- 
vided by this experience allows growth to continue, as indicated 
by the three dots. Unlocking the structure of a poem lr a matter 
basic to the understanding of it as an organic work of art and 
paves the way for grammatical and semantic inquiry. 

In discussing the relationship of words in this poem, we 
limited ourselves to the agent -action-object relationships. 

Vords and phrases that are instrumental or locative were pointed 
out as the lesson proceeded, however. Mention of these relation- 
ships v*as brief, and was limited to Stanza 2, along with the first 
line in Stanza 3* 

let a wind raised from the South 

clim b through your bedroom window, lift you in its arms 
— you have become as small as a seed-- 
and carry you out of the house, over the black garden, 
spinning and fluttering, 

and drop you in cracked ground. 



3o encourage the students to use diagrams to show 
structured unity, relationships or discrepancies. Simple drawings 
often can give tangible expression to ideas less adequately 
expressed by multiplying additional vords. 

O 

ERIC 
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The point of interest here centers around the word ,r wind M and 
the verbs connected with it: "raised, 11 "climb," "lift," "carry," 

and "drop." The last four verbs show the wind as the agent of 
the action, even though the verbs are somewhat metaphorical 
(to be discussed later). The relationship of "wind" to "raised" 
is another matter though, a matter rhat the students were quick 
t to perceive , 

| That the wind does not perform the action of "raising," 

j but actually is what is "raised," indicates that it cannot be 
! the agent of that action, but is its object. In trying to 
1 determine the agent of this sentence, one student at first 
'suggested "South," but later changed his mind, agreeing with the 
rest that "South" is locative. The students decided that the 
agent is unexpressed, and in this instance must be "nature" or 
"the forces of nature," those particular forces that combine to 
cause a wind to begin to blow. This ability to lock into the 
deep structure of the sentence indicates that logical thinking 
is taking place. Determining the presence of and trying to 
identify an unknown agent implies a certain confidence in being 
able to handle both the semantics and syntax of the sentence. 

The importance of the surface structure cannot be neglected, 
however, since this is the way the poet chose to express his 
ideas. It remained a very simple matter then for Mike to observe 
that the surface structure sentence was a passive transformation 
of the deep structure meaning that we had unlocked, though the 
agent, usually indicated by the word "by" somewhere after the 
verb, was not expressed. 

Showing "wind" in relation to the other four verbs came 
next. As the agent of the verb "climb," "wind" is in a unique 
position because usually human or animate things climb. (An 
interesting but brief discussion ensued about roses climbing a 
trellis and planes climbing upward in the sky. As usual, this 
brief exploration of a word’s many meanings and uses gave us a 
sharper awareness of how the poet deliberately must choose the 
right word to say exactly what he means.) Whether or not "climb" 
is metaphorical in this sentence, we left for each indiv: ! ual 
to decide.* The point to be made in the context of th^ lesson 



*It is possible to say either that a word has one original 
meaning, a root meaning, and all other uses of the word are meta- 
phorical; or that multiple, various meanings of a word can be 
accepted as non-metaphori cal if these meanings are accepted in 
standard speech. Note that this principle was not accounted for 
in my own earlier analysis. I had considered only the literal, 
root meaning of each word at that time and did net allow for 
variant , accepted meanings, I still prefer to think about meta- 
phor in the former way — thus making much of our speech meta- 
phorical. However, this view is arbitrary. 
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was that "climb" does not affect an object, but is followed by a 
locative phrase. 

The object of the last three verbs, stated immediately 
alter each verb, is "you*" These verbs, parallel to the same 
agent or subject, show an interesting sequence. First the object 
is lifted, then carrieo, and then dropped* Such a grammatical 
parallel, along with the action each word connotes, aids the 
smooth movement of the poem from phrase to phrase. Whether 
these verbs are metaphorical in relation to the wind depends 
upon the same principle applied to "climb*" 

The poem "Fueled," by Marcie Hans (9), had been studied 
in a previous lesson with definite attention to parallel words, 
phrases and of course, ideas* The many parallel ideas revealed 
by contrast are striking, such as the million wings of fire made 
by man contrasted to a single thought from God; or the intensity 
of "the rocket tore a tunnel/through the sky" compared to its 
quiet parallel, "the seedling/urged its way/through the thick- 
nesses of black*" The irony of "everybody cheered" followed by 
"no/one/even/clapped" cannot be ignored. Parallel ideas, pre- 
sented with precise thought in their verbal construction, convey 
an experience by bold, shocking contrast. 

In the first stanza of "Digging" the last two lines stand 
out in terms of parallel construction; 

your fingers grubby with digging, your eyes 

vague with the pleasure of digging * . * . 

Doth external and internal involvement of the gardener in the 
digging process was shown by Sally when she initially questioned, 
"How can eyes be vague?" Jeff countered that the phrase "vague 
with pleasure" must be considered as one* To show that she was 
thinking and had followed Jeff's advice, Sally then commented 
that eyes reveal the inner man and that "vague with pleasure" 
could only result from an internal involvement of spirit that 
would produce such pleasure and satisfaction found in gardening. 
Teri commented that this notion fit in with the whole poem anyhow, 
since the t ,oet or gardener evidently wanted to get pretty in- 
volved with nature! Sally finished her comparison by noting that 
"grubby" v & the external manifestation of the digging that had 
taken place. 

The parallel verbs related to "wind" were mentioned in the 
section above on word relationships. However, "spinning and 
fluttering" in Stanza 2 were noted as parallel actions attributed 
to 'you" as the wind continued its activities* In Stanza k, 
lines 2 and } were mentioned in terms of parallel structure: 



a widening pain in your side, a breach 
gapped in your tight ribs . . * . 

Whether or not these lines are grammatically parallel afforded 
an interesting discussion* Semantically, they appear almost 
synonymous. Obviously the word order is not the same in each 
surface structure, but that did not stop Tammy from trying to 
show that "widening pain" and "breach gapped" seem very similar. 

It was pointed out that "widening" and "gapped" are verb forms 
used to describe the nouns "pain" and "breach," However, the 
semantic similarity seemed to satisfy the class's search for 
parallel structures. Additional phrases found by students were 
simple structures that add a gentle movement to the poem, such as 
the shoot struggling upwards "to the sun, to the air of your 
garden" or the final condition of speaking "in the language of 
green and yellow, white and red," This concept of color is 
deceivingly simple, since the poet f 3 unusual use of it provoked 
much thought , as succeeding paragraphs will show. 

The metaphorical nature of the poem brought about the most 
thoughtful discussions we had* Both grammatical and metaphorical 
notions stemmed from the same discussions, and talking about the 
one often enlightened thoughts about the other. * As a concluding 
assignment, I asked the students to write some of their thoughts 
on the meaning of the poem. Not everyone has the opportunity or 
the talent to express hirrself and his ideas to the class at all 
times, so this type of exercise gives them a chance to do just 
this. Too, the "very thinking" members of the class often pick 
up ideas fr^m one another in class discussion. This stimulation 
causes their ideas to evolve, broaden, deepen o£ go wild — thinking 
that a follow-up assignment can det ct and guide. 

Some of these comments on the poem are worth recording, 

I think, even the statement Pat made when he wrote, "The poem 
reminds me of Biology , . . Vhat pleases me is that he did 

not hesitate to express his opinion. Pat*s was a unique paper 
from another standpoint too. He wrote something that would warm 
the heart of any English teacher — he recalled one theme from a 
novel that we had studied the previous year in seventh grade and 
related this theme to the poem: 

. . . this poem reminds me of the novel we took 
last year, Dandelion Wine , because of its growth 



*A poem cannot be dissected ir*t d compartments, though par- 
ticular aspects, as I have tried to show, can be isolated for a 
brief time in order to take a closer look--somevhat the same 
principle guides the use of a microscope. The object examined 
should not los* its identity with the organic whole. 
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significance. You remember when Doug was in the 
woods and discovered that he was alive. I feel just 
the same about this pcem. Here we have a man who 
owns a garden and apparently Jikes nature very r.uch. 

He is a person like Doug who doesn't really find 
himself until he is something. 

In trying to shew that "he is something” in the poem, Jeff 
was almost poetic in his views: 

. . . and from his dead self a new part of him, 
a live part of him comes forth . . • struggles upward 
to the sun, the air, the best of nature. Here when 
he blossoms it will be his finest hour. He will 
speak to bees in the color language known only to 
nature . 

The idea of growing n to be something" appealed to other 
students as well; 

When you go into the ground and die so the shoot 
may live, you are just beginning to transform 
yourself. The green shoot is the new you. That 
is the transformation. And when you blossom, 
you re a new, K-ttir person. And this will keep 
poing on and on and on. 

Dan 

The poetf shows how man enters into nature. He 
becomes "as small as” a seed, not a seed. He struggles 
through growing up out of the ground to become 
himself , 

Hike 

But all this is worthwhile because something comes 
out of your pain and hard work. You get where you 
want to be, like the seed gets where it wants to 
go as a flower. You find yourself • . ♦ you can be 
vhat you want to be, because the flower blossoms in 
the shape of its own self. 

Chris 

The use of the changing into a seed symbolizes 
man's power to lead the kind of life he desires. 

It takes work just as the seed has to work to 
reach the surface. And when you finally make it, 
you're vhat you're meant to be. I don't really 
think that the poem symbolizes growth though what 
I said has to do with it. Rather this is symbolic 
of .nan’s changing completely from one cental state 
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to another. 



Mike H. 



Tim concentrated on the wonders of nature in the poem: 

The poet is trying to break through the Mother 
Nc-ture barrier . ... [At the end] you now belong 
to the beauties of Mother Nature's domain .... 

Also thinking about nature, Jeanine thought of pe tonifi- 
cation (which we had mentioned in class) and told her own version 

"You have become as small as a seed" states a reverse 
t>er60nification of a human into something non-human 
such as the seed. Instead of calling it a reverse 
personification, X think it should be called plantifi- 
cation. This is because the human is imagining 
himself with qualities of a plant. 

Bill entered into the experience of the poem so much that 
he probably would not agree with Jeanine about the human being 1 s 
merely imagining himself to be a seed or plant. Bill's obser- 
vation, a perfect suspension of disbelief, shows his involvement 
in the poem: 

I think that as stupid as it sounds, to write such 
description the author must have been a seed in 
the ground or a beautiful flower at some point of 
his life. 

This last example reveals an ultimate involvement of shared 
experience with the writer that the reader can achieve through 
the medium of words if he has pondered both the n vhat M and the 
"how 11 of the writer's ideas. 

Not all poems lend themselves to grammatical exploration 
to the same degree. For many poem 3 , che meaning need not be 
revealed through structural analysis, though it is surprising 
what new concepts emerge when deep meaning is probed from a 
syntactic viewpoint. It must be kept in mind that a poem is 
reed not as a grammar exercise, but as a work of art, an oppor- 
tunity for the reader to have a new experience. Any concepts 
about language that the student/reader brings to a poem should 
not stand in the way of his enjoyment of it; rather, these 
concepts should be tools used to unlock the experience, if 
necessary. These "tools" are, for the most part, not rules 
written down, one after the c*her, to be mastered and then 
applied. Instead, they are a way of thinking that can be 
acquired through instruction anu practice and developed by in- 
quiry. A teacher who will find poems that have meaning for 



his students and that provide worthwhile language exploiation 
will find both himself and the students deeply involved in the 
unique communication of an artistic experience* 



Novel 



Poetry is not the only form of literature that offers an 
opportunity to look closely a c language* Prose writing, such as 
that found in novels and short stories, contains sentences and 
passages that often utilize very complex grammatical structures. 
Choosing a particular novel as an example of good prose takes 
much thought, but the effort is worthwhile. If a teacher knows 
why he is teaching a specific novel, and if he is aware of its 
basic structure and its treatment of human values, he can expand 
both structure and meaning through grammatical exploration. 

Ip grades seven and eight the students must first be taught 
how to read a novel* "Learning by doing" is an axiom that works 
very well in this situation, especially when the novels are 
carefully chosen* The group of students I worked with in the 
seventh grade read Tho Adventures of Tom Sawye r by Mark Twain, 

The Light in the Forest by Conrad Richter, Greek Gods and Heroes 
by Evslin, Evslin and Hoopes, White Fang by Jack London and 
Dandelion Wine by Ray Bradbury. When thij class reached the 
eighth grade, we studied in English class only one novel, The 
R ed Pony by John Steinbeck** 

Each novel read during the seventh- grade year helped to 
expand the horizons of language for the students. For example, 

The Adventui'es of Tom Sawyer opened up the world of dialectology 
and linguistic geography. Dialogue as a form of character 
revelation is one of this novel's strengths and deserves to be 
treated as such. As another example, The Light in the Forest 
offers much nature imagery in the form of similes. The semantic 
basis for Conrad Richter’s comparisons can be discussed as can 
principles for categorizing like and seemingly unM!:e objects. 

One very interesting feature of this novel is that two points of 
view, Indian and white man, are revealed through clever use of 
loaded words. Language in this context becomes a most intriguing 
study. Each noveli then, can be examined in a unique way, de- 
pending upon the author's careful use of language. 

The one novel that I wish to describe in more detail is 
Steinbeck's The Red Pony (10). This s^ory is rather sophisticated 



•The eighth grade was taught literature and reading in a 
class separate from that of grammar and composition. The latter 
class was the one 1 taught. 



not only in its symbolic imagery, but also its chaiacters* 
relationships to one another, to the animals and to nature itself. 
These latter ideas, along with character contrast, formed the 
basis for cur study of the novel through discussion* Occasionally 
an unusual nr penetrating sentence would be cited by a student, 
and on these occasions we almost always would take time to 
explore the sentence. Toward the end of our lessons dealing with 
The Red Pony , the students arrived at the conclusion that our 
types of sentence analyses revealed Steinbeck* s style to be 
deceivingly simple — he says profound things in a simple v. * and 
simple things in a subtle, not ordinary way. In addition, many 
examples of various complex sentence structures were identified 
and cited as models. It is these three notions then that I 
want to explore at this time: first, Steinbeck's ease in sayirg 

profound things in a simple way? second, his skill in telling 
simple things in an extraordinary way? and third, his talent for 
constructing various complex sentence structures. 

In keeping with the simplicity of the story, Steinbeck 
tailors his sentences to fit their subjects. A boy and his horse, 
a boy and his family, a boy and death — all these simple facts of 
life are basic to existence, therefore very profound. In 
passages that reflect one of these simple truths, the fact that 
Steinbeck keeps his style and words simple points up the great 
sensitivity to his subject an artist can repeal in his writing. 

A deep revelation of human values exists in this sentence: 
didn't care about the bird, or its life, but he knew what older 
people would say if they had seen him kill it; he was ashamed 
because of their potential opinion" (10, p. 37)* Jody's atti- 
tude toward an animal's life or death is important here, as is 
his hesitancy to tell older people about what he has done. When 
we discussed this passage in class, Jeanine related it to a 
previous class, when she commented: 

This sentence deals with what we were talking about 
a few days ago--vhat people will think* Jody really 
doesn't care about the dead bird, but he do es care 
about what older people would say if they had 
watched him kill the bird. 

Jeanine's reflection resulted from a few days of good discussion 
on why we do the things we do and to what extent the approval 
or condemnation of others guides our actions* The lessor 
culminated in some rather well-thought-out essays in which the 
students took a stand and explored the issue by relating ex- 
amples. Jody's experience struck Jeanine as a good example of 
an abstract notion she had been trying to express a week earlier. 

Another sentence came up for consideration that showed 
Jody in relation to a specific older person. Thinking about the 
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relationship of Jody to Billy Buck, Sally called* our attention to 
the episode in which - T ody had just been t^ld he would have 
another colt. Jod/ was grateful to Billy for having praised him 
to his fathers "In passing behind Billy Buck he very nearly put 
out his hand to touch the blue-jeaned le^ 1 (10, p. 5G). A very 
simple statement, Sally felt, but one that reveals gratitude 
coupled with deop feeling. Mentioning Jody's desire for a 
physical contact with Billy Buck serves to emphasize the par- 
ticular kinship of spirit Detween those two. In a tangible way 
then, Steinbeck reveals an abstract concept that becomes more 
clear as one stops to ponder the sentence and consider all that 
had preceded it. This is a typical, almost reflex action of a 
child, Sally observed, as she added that "all of us are that 
way sometimes." 

One final example of deep meaning hidden in a simple 
surface structure can be found in the episode in which Carl 
Tiflin makes what he thinks is a humorous observation, which in 
reality deeply hurts Gitano* ,!, lf ham and eggs grew on the side- 
hill, I'd turn you out to pasture too,' he said" (10, p. 46 ). 

The reader knows that even though Carl hates his own brutality 
toward Gitano, he cannot suppress this attitude or feeling. The 
surface humor serves only to emphasize the point more strongly. 

As we talked about this sentence in class, the students were 
sensitive to the issue at hand in varying degrees. Placing the 
welfare of a human being on the came plane as that of a horse 
bothered some students, but not others. Note the degrees of 
increased understanding in the following student observations: 

1 think the sentence is kind of funny and clever* 

I think he jjSteinbeck] couldn't say it in any better 
words . 

Pat 

This sentence is mean but it's clever. It compares 
Gitano with the horse. Carl Tillin' s horse is old, 
just like Gitano, but the horse is no trouble be- 
cause he gets his food from the pasture. 

Suzanne 

Cn the surface the sentence seems rather harsh, but 
also humorous and quite clever .... Vhat he's 
QCarlJ really saying is that if he could feed the old 
man for free and forget about him he would; but hn 
just can't afford to have him around. 



Teri 
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The sentence is funny when you read it, but it is 
recilly mean. I think Carl wanted to get the message 
across of how he felt about Gitano. He didn't want 
to say how he felt right to Gitano ? s face, so he 
put in a little humor to cover up his mean words. 

It said somewhere earlier in the book that Carl 
didn't always say what h* wanted to get across, but 
instead was -sly about it; this sentence is a good 
example of his character* 

Marilyn 

J think it was clever, but harsh and to the point. 

The real meaning that Gitano should get is to "get 
lost. 11 

Da a 

This was funny at first as it was meant to be. But 
it is really harsh. Carl is saying that he'd let 
the old man go because he wasn't worth anything 
.... Carl seemed to resent older people--both 
Giteno and his wife's father. Perhaps this was his 
philosophy on old people altogether. 

Chris 

Carl is revealing his opinion of old age as a 
nuisance. He felt that if he kept the old man it 
would hurt his economy so he gave Gitano a hard time. 

Any time Carl's pity would flare up he would make 
a cruel remark just to keep his status. I think the 
sentence even on the surface is a cruel joke. 

Jeff C. 

The depth of understanding revealed by the individual 
students can be directly related to the issue at hand--Steinbeck 
can successfully camouflage a profound idea in the guise of a 
simple statement. It is up to the reader to look beyond the 
surface statement. 

The second aspect of Steinbeck's sentence style is more 
structural than the previous one. The ability :o relate a simple 
notion in an unusual and interesting way certainly is an art 
worth developing. Through observation and analysis of sentences, 
the class discovered that using words in unusual ways or not 
always stating the obvious but relying on a reader's ability to 
make implications, are ways of promoting this interest. Con- 
sider this sentence: "The dogs trotted around the house corner 

hunching their shoulders and grinning horribly with pleasure" 

(10, p. 5). The use of "horribly" between the words "grinning" 
and "pleasure" presents a paradox that must be resolved to 
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arrive at the exact meaning. Even "trotting" connotes a fr>e, 
leisurely, open movement while "hunching" implies a restriction 
of movement. 

In keeping with this same concept of simple ideas stated 
in an. exciting way, we took this sentence in class one day: 

"He fjodyJ moved on now, his knees bent slightly, his shoulders 
crouched; his bare feet were wise and silent" (10, p. 5G). This 
appeared to be a simple, well-written, structurally balanced 
desciiptive sentence of the boy as he hunted snakes and insects. 
To show that the idea could have been put less descriptively and 
less structurally balanced, I asked the students to write the 
same idea in other words. They ye re to make sentences of 
acceptable construction but ones taat lacked the vitality of good 
description. Some of their attempts follow: 

He moved on his silent bare feet. 



Rich 

He was barefooted as he walked along, all crunched 
up. 

1 avid 

He moved on with his knees bent and his shoulders 
crouched on his bare feet. 

Bill 

He moved on with his knees and shoulders bent. His 
bare feet moved in silence. 



Mike 

He moved on, with his knees bent and his shoulders 
sagging and hi6 feet quiet. 

Tim 

He kept on going with his body bent up; he didn’t 
have any shoes on. 



Joyce 

The students voted Joyce’s sentence as the dullest sentence of 
the day, though it was offered much competition! A simple exer- 
cise such as this one is a pleasant switch from the usual type 
of revision we give students--namely , to improve a sentence. 

The same principles ore being applied either way, and equal 
thought must be given to both. The few students who struggled 
with this sentence and who felt uneasy about the exercise were 
the very same students who had not yet achieved ease in revising 
and reworking their own sentences; they 6till lacked confidence 
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in pulling ideas and word structures apart to build newer a. id 
better ones, Wo matter how many exercises such as this one a 
teacher conducts, the objectives are the same--for the student 
to become more aware of a sentence both in its meaning and in 
its grammatical structure. 

As a good example cf this awareness of structure and 
meaning, one incident that occurred during class sessions on 
The Red Pony stands out. Often, when a student suggested an 
interesting sentence to be analyzed, I told them to get together 
if they wished with one or several others to share ideas. This 
method is invaluable as a way of generating new ideas that can 
be challenged on the spot by peers. The students usually gathered 
in groups of two, three, or four when left to their own resources, 
and almost alvays met with others of ^ike ability. During one 
such session, Dan, Mike and Jeff were brainstorming in a huddle 
near a bookcase when suddenly, with characteristic vitality, 
all three tore up to the front blackboard. The sentence under 
consideration was this: "Jody heard the hoot owls hunting mice 

down by the barn 1 ' (10, p. 7)* The student who had originally 
proposed this sentence for consideration felt that it was 
ambiguous. Jody could have heard the hooc owls while he himself 
was hunting mice down by the barn, or the owls were hunting mice 
down by the barn and Jody heard them. Most groups were going 
down the path of the reduced relative clause, and were offering 
the two sentences: 

(1) Jody heard the hoot owls. (KATAIX) 

(2) The hoot owls were hunting mice down by the 
barn. (CONSTITUENT) 

In the case of the second sentence, the subject (hoot owls) and 
the form of be (were) were deleted or reduced, end then related 
directly to the first sentence by subordination. This notion 
predominated in the class. One group of girls, (Sally, Marilyn, 
Tammy S. and Joyce) made the valid observation that if one moved 
"hunting mice down by the barn" to the beginning of the sentence, 
thus making the sentence read "Hunting mice down by the barn, 

Jody heard the hoot owls," one could change the meaning of the 
sentence, yet still keep the relative clause. For a few moments 
then* we talked about restrictive and non-restrictive clauses. 

Meanwhile back at the blackboard the three boys called 
me over to see what they had figured out. Their diagram looked 
like this: 



Si 




N V NP 



i I 1 

Joay heard S2 




The boys proceeded to explain the diagram as we all crowded 
around to listen. Dan said that Jody couldn't really hear the 
owls hunting mice, for he could hear only the sounds that occurred 
as a result of the owls 1 hunting activities. Thus Steinbeck 
made the sentence interesting by stating that Jody heard the 
cause of the sounds rather than the sounds themselves. Jeff took 
over and explained that the object of the verb "hear 11 must be a 
sound word; any other object would be deviant, such as this one. 
Thus the object of ''heard 11 is the whole cause-effect relation- 
ship indicated under S 2. Usually we bypass S3 , added Mike, 

In ordinary sentences we don't elaborate on tne cause of every 
sound--we go right to the object, such as, "John heard the 
scream," Some event happened, causing that scream--thi 5 is 
represented by the S3 relationship to the sound. 

The boys' observations were valid ones, and typical of the 
type of thinking about language students can do once they have 
grasped a few logical principles. It is also typical, in a ^re r 
lesson like this one, that one or two groups will make some 
exciting discovery that they wish to share with the others. 
Questioning each other sometimes "shoots down' 1 a theory, but the 
over-all value of creative thinking cannot be overestimated. 

The third and final point, dealing with Steinbeck's com- 
plex sentence structures, will be touched upon only briefly. 

Over and over, throughout the stcry, students brought up Stein- 
beck's long, narrative sentences, A few examples are: 
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After Billy had tilted his saucer and drained the 
coffee which had slopped into it, and had wiped 
his hands on his jeans, the two men stood up from 
the table and went out into the morning light 
together, and Jody respectfully followed a little 
behind them. (10, p. 3/ 

Jody collected tail hair in a bag, and he sat and 
watched Billy slowly constructing the rope, twisting 
a few hairs to make a string and rolling two strings 
together for a cord and then braiding a number of 
cords to make the rope. (10, p. 9) 

Gitano only looked at him with resentful eyes, anu 
he picked up the fallen deerskin and finally wrapped 
the beautiful blades in it. (10, p. 5l) 

Notably, each sentence follows a pattern ve had studied at one 
time--that of narrative intorsentential sequence of events. To 
select good examples like the above sentences, and to be able to 
recognize them as s^ch, reveals an awareness and competence that 
I was happy to see in the class. The study of a veil-written 
novel, in short, offers many opportunities for language study 
that can not only enliven a run-of-tha-mill discussion, but also 
bring the students closer to the author and his style. 



Adve. tisements 



Although both the poet and the advertiser place a high 
value on communication, the poet wishes to portray an experience 
to the reader, while the advertiser aims to sell a product tc the 
reader. The purposes for which each one uses language are con- 
siderably divergent; thus, including a study of advertisements 
in the two-year course provided an added dimension to the modes 
of language expression we had been studying. 

Our attention was first drawn to advertising at the be- 
ginning of the second semester of the seventh grade. One student 
brought an ad to class which read in bold letters: "Are you an 
All-American nut nut? 11 and which displayed a picture of a peanut 
"wearing" football gear. The variety of implied meanings 
suggested by that statement were explored (including the one 
suggested by placing a comma between the first "nut 11 and the 
second "nut"), and soon other sentences from advertisements 
started appearing in class. Through a day or two of great fun 
and haphazard discussion, we discovered the eye-catching and mind- 
stretching appeal of good ads. Ve found that an advertisement 
usually achieved emphasis either by printirg some words larger 
than others, by printing nome words in italics, by underlining 
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specific words or phrases or by using color contrast* The mind- 
stretching quality of particular lead sentences afforded several 
more Jays of exploration into grammatically deviant structures 
and meanings that we had not considered previously. 

At the beginning of the '’unit 11 on advertising* students 
brought many ads from magazines and newspapers to class for 
possible study. It should be noted here that the prime interest 
during that first experiment with advertisements was in the lead 
sentence. "What can we say grammatically about the lead sentence?" 
became the main question as days went by. We considered the ads 
randomly, one after the other, from the viewpoint of language 
"experts" who were trying to determine what grammatical deviancy 
or cleverness made each sentence an effective one in its par- 
ticular setting. Gradually a list of general categories of 
devices evolved from this study; the sentences gradually began 
classifying themselves. It became a challenge then to find 
sentences that utilized more than one of these language tech- 
niques and also to find sentences that did not appear to fit 
any of our categories. 

Working backwards, rather than in a time sequence, seems 
to be the most logical way to present these findings. I will 
begin with the list of categories as it emerged at the end of 
the study and illustrate each area with an example or two. We 
discovered the following devices in sentence construction to be 
those used by advertisers in order to call the consumer's 
attention to their products: 

1. Rewording of a famous saying or familiar expression 

2. Ambiguity of one word or of a whole sentence 

3. Form of BE ending a sentence 

4. Intentional syntactic deviancies 

5. Homonyms 

6. One word used as different parts of speech 

7. Occupational words used for special effect 

8. Alliteration 

9- Animation 

10. Root word used in several inflected forms 
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The old adage , "Haste makes waste, " has become part of the 
American tradition. Capitalizing on this catchy phrase, one 
advertiser of cold remedies wrote the words "Haste makes sense" 
above a picture of the product. The change of one word, even in 
so short a sentence, calls the original saying to mind and the 
reader 1 s curiosity is aroused to read further. The apparent 
dichotomy of "waste" and "sense" urges the reader not to waste 
time in using the advertised product. The word "haste" was also 
considered: it would seem to represent a state of implied, 

hurried actions that could "make" or cause either a sensible or 
wasteful result. 

Another word substitution plus the use of an additional 
word car be found in this sentence: "All stereos are not created 

equal." The parallel to "All men are created equal" is evident. 
The class noted particularly that "created" and "equal" are key 
words which have been subtly re-defined to fit this new sentence. 
The creation of a man and the "creation" of a stereo are two very 
different things; the equality of men is posited on certain 
basic factors which cannot be applied in the same way to the 
category of stereos. The mentally jarring effect of the word 
"not" in this context has a certain shock value that causes the 
reader to re-evaluate the various brands of this product that 
appear on the market. The particular value of this device in 
sentence const uction is found in the associations that the 
students are able to make, as well as in the subtle changes in 
word meaning from the familiar expression to the advertiser’s 
sentence. 



The category, ambiguity of one word or of a whole sentence, 
by far is the one in which the majority of our lead sentences 
were placed. The fact that each sentence has two distinct mean- 
ings because of the ambiguity usually means that one meaning is 
humorous or ludierjus when taken literally. One example from a 
'■ >tel advertisement reads, "Keyed-up executives travel on their 
stomachs." Obviously the hotel management is trying to promote 
interest in the hotel’s dining facilities (made explicit in the 
accompanying picture), but the picture of a man literally 
traveling on his stomach is a ridiculous one. Interestingly 
enough, the students wished .o explore the idiom "keyed-up" 
as well. 

The question, "Vhat's really happening in China?," may 
evoke a number of political and international answers at first , 
but the rest of the ad reveals that a now type of dinnerware is 
now on the market. Just one word with two distinct meanings can 
cause the ambiguity. The same can be said for this sentence: 

"Ve have bigger words in our dictionary." The word "bigger" 
could apply to the size of type used in printing the dictionary 



c. to the length and difficulty of the words listed in t.ie 
dictionary. In this ad the meaning was the former one. Another 
ad (for raincoats) that reads 11 If you don't wear this coat, you're 
all wet!' 1 makes use of both literal and slang meanings of the 
phrase "all wet," while a hosiery advertiser capitalizes on the 
multiple meanings of "run" when he writes: "Do your stockings 

run before you walk?" All of these exe.nples serve to point out 
that for each meaning of a sentence, a separate deep structure 
can be determined, either by words or by diagrams. In this way 
relationships can be shown that justify the various meanings. 



Usually any form of the verb 1 to be" is followed by another 
verb, an adjective or a noun, unless it takes on the limited 
meaning of "to exist" such as in Descartes' famous observation 
"I think, therefore I am." Occasionally in advertising we run 
across a sentence such as "Tue perfect shirt for kids who aren't." 
That the word "perfect" is logically implied at the end of the 
sentence can cause an interesting class discussion cn when and 
how it is possible to supply missing words. Another example we 
used is "The average Swiss product isn't." One automatically 
places the word "average" at the end of the sentence when reading 
it, br.t then a problem arises. In the first example, "perfect" 
applied to shirts and "not perfect" applied to the children. 

In the second example, both "average" and "not average" modify 
the same noun, "Swiss product." How can it be average and not 
average at the same time? With a bit of thought and deeper 
exploration into the sentence, the class came up with both par- 
ticular &..d general meanings of the word "average." As stated 
in the sentence, "average" applied strictly to the Swiss product. 
But the implied "average" carries with it a kind of "international 
average" that forces the reader to make a mental comparison of 
Swiss products to other products and come to the conclusion that 
the average Swiss product is superior to the average product of 
its kind. Class sessions got quite involved at certain times and 
this time was one of them. 



One of the most clever and eye-catching devices an adver- 
tiser can use is to employ grammatical deviances in a sentence. 

One ad asks the question, "What are that?," to be answered 
further down the page by "That are a radio. Both of it." The 
radio part and the stereo part of this piece of equipment are 
separate, as illustrated in the picture. Discussing this adver- 
tisement in class brought to the conscious level what the students 
knew or had been taught about singular and plural agreement of 
nouns and verbs. 

One raincoat ad provided another type of grammatical 
deviancy : "Rainfair gives you neat you never knew." "Neat" 
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as an adjective is used in the place of a noun, so tiat conno- 
tations underlying the surface structure must be "a neat 
appearance, M or a similar phrase. Changing the adjective "neat" 
to its noun form, "neatness , 11 is another possibility. The pur- 
pose of considering these sentences was not merely to rewrite 
sentences we considered to be "wrong," but first, to examine 
the grammatical deviancy used by the advertiser; second, to 
determine the effectiveness of the deviancy; and finally, to 
look beneath the surface sentence to the deep meaning and 
logical structure from which the advertiser chose the words and 
phrases he wished to use in the surface structure. 



The category of homonyms points up very clearly the 
difference between the spoken word and the written word. If 
someone were to say to you, "We would like to hi>lp you start 
a fresh heir fund," you most likely would think the person said 
"fresh air" fund. But when you discover that the M ve M is an 
insurance company and the "fresh air" is really "fresh heir" or, 
in more common terms, a new baby, then the meaning changes 
drastically. The ambiguity with homonyms always resit in the 
spoken word but is clarified by the spelling of the written word. 



The multi-meanings and multi-uses of some words in our 
language is focused upon in the category, one word used as 
different parts of speech. A word can be used in the same 
sentence as both noun and adjective, verb and noun, or even all 
three without changing the vord'r spelling or form in any way. 

In a hair spray advertisement we read: "Spray, spray, spray 

Pantene spray to your hair’s content." The students had no 
difficulty in determining that "spray 1 is used the first three 
tiroes as a verb and is used the fourth time as a noun. Sentences 
like this one appear to be uncommon in advertising, at least in 
the sample ve studied. Any sentence of this type sharpens i 
student’s sense of noun and verb characterist5.es if he has the 
opportunity to think about it. One student brought up th* im- 
portance of punctuation in this sentence by noticing that if ther^ 
would be a comma after the word "Pantene," all four "sprays" 
would be verbal: "Spray, spray, spray Pantene, spray to your 

hair’s content." This observation revealed to me the student’s 
bacac understanding of noun and vrrb qualities — even in so simple 
an example--^ basic understanding that must be present for any 
deeper grammatical exp?.orations . 



Dnder the category, occupational words used for special 
effect, I have placed several unusual ads. The caption for one 
ad ve studied, though not a sentence, was most unusual: "Bunter, 

dobby, doup, gudgeon, gantry, heddle, tabby and thrum." The 



advertisement continued to describe the products which vere 
various fabrics, carpets and wallpapers. Using the tools of a 
tiade that most of the students were unfamiliar with enabled the 
advertiser to say much more than "buy the product . 11 The strange 
words sent the students to the dictionary, thus helping them to 
become more familiar with and interested in the manufacture of 
the items. 

Another ad along similar lines was a great favorite: 

"Here's the plot. A bit thin in places. (Enter TURF BUILDER, 
from SCOTTS, the grass people.) The plot thickens." The am- 
biguity of the "plot" is evident. However, the overall effect 
of the use of dramatic terminology justified, we thought, placing 
this particular ad in this category. The "plot" being "thin" 
or "thick," as well as the moment when TURF BUILDER "enters," 
creates a certain dramatic suspense. Not too many ads were found 
to fit in this category, but the available ones did provide 
worthwhile study. 



Strictly speaking, alliteration jx not a grammatical 
device. Sentences that do contain alliteration, however, usually 
are interesting ones since each word was carefully chosen. The 
"s" sound was popular in two advertisements we studied: "See 

stoneface smile" (coffee ad) and "He bakes them out of sea 
spray, sunlight and soul" (bakery rolls). In the first sentence 
the meaning of "stoneface" was discussed as well as "stone lace * s" 
ability to smile. The second example was generally considered 
to be a very effective one--the alliterative "s" sound made the 
baking of dinner rolls almost a poetic event. The question of 
categorization was raised and considered at this time. Even 
though "sea spray, sunlight and soul" are all nouns, are they 
properly parallel? Normally speaking, it would be difficult to 
find a general category to include all three, but the alli'er- 
ative, poetic expression of these nouns justifies categorizing 
them in this way. Certainly the baker needs more than sea spray, 
sunlight and soul to bake a good dinner roll. Yet in a poetic 
sense this sentence reveals the freshness of his product and 
the baker 1 s own dedication — Important factors in the product's 
quality. In this sense then the words could be categorized. 
Alliteration offers many examples of sentence deviances that 
might not be considered otherwise. 



Advertisements that use animation prove to be good examples 
in the study of humorous dialogue. One product ran two ads in 
sequence, each ad picturing a bottle of malt liquor and a glass 
talking to one another: 



'Even if I cost just 



pennies more than beer, 
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A. Bottle: 



I look, taste and sparkle like champagne. 1 ’ 



Glass: "You and your bubbl ier-than-thou attitudel" 

B. Glass: "If you look and taste like champagne, how 

come you cost just pennies more than beer?" 

Bottle: "You're only glass. You wouldn't understand." 

Another ad pictures a pair of shoes, one saying to the other: 

'•I hope he wears Byford socks today," as the other shoe replies: 
"Me too." An awareness of the uso of dialogue and animation, 
as well as some notions of personification, can be effectively 
achieved through ads such as these. 



Shoving how an affix changes a word could become a mechani- 
cal task in the classroom if done merely as exercise and drill. 
However, identifying the root word and how a suffix changes 
its form and meaning was not purely mechanical when we did it 
with particular ads* This ad, for example, shows various inflected 
forms of "pick": "We're so fussy, we even have a guy who picks 

through the bananas picked by the guy who picked through the 
bananas the pickers picked." The two verb forms "nicks" and 
"picked" were identified as the third person singular form and 
the past tense form of the verb "pick." The word "picker" was 
pointed out as one of the doer-occupational nouns--those that add 
"er" to the activity performed, such as bake-taker, farm-farmer, 
mill-miller. A similar example is found in this ad: "How much 

wood would a woodworker work if a woodworker worked for Dansk?" 

The word "work" is used as a verb in its simple form accompanied 
ty the modal "wculd," as a verb in the past tense, and again as 
a doer-occupational noun "woodworker*" The alliteration in the 
latter example was pointed out, as well as the effective use of 
the homonym "wood-woulu*' 1 



To summarize this aspect of the study of advertising done 
in the seventh grade, I would say the greatest benefit to the 
students was the language awareness it engendered. It vas a 
rather painless way to discuss sore details of language structure 
that needed to be pointed out. Sirce this was aa exploratory 
vype of study manufactured as we went along, I can look back and 
reflect that perhaps too much time was spent in pursuing some 
areas of relatively little value. However, this observation is, 
in itself, a learning experience and shows that an area must be 
tried before a judgment is made concerning its teaching value. 

In the eighth grade I planned to do a more extended lesson 
with advertising. Since we had looked only at lead sentences 
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the first year, it seemed appropriate to consider the whale ad in 
a framework of the psychological aspects of language use. Before 
examining the various ads in class, we studied and considered 
carefully advertising as a channel of commur ication conveying a 
message to the consumer. These messages to the consumer could 
<lso be called the purposes of advertising: 

1. To make consumers aware that new products exist. 

2. To inform consumers about such product attributes as 
features, usage, and price. 

3. To develop a set of favorable consumer attitudes toward 
the products. 

To create purchase intentions among consumers. 

5. To stimulate purchases by consumers. 

6. Tc help maintain consumer preference for the new 
products after an initial purchase. ( 1 1 ) 

Ve also listed four- levels of understanding that the consumer 
must be led through by the advertisement if the ultimate object 
of the commercial communication is a sale: 

1. Awareness — the consumer must first be aware of the 
existence of the brand or company. 

2. Comprehension -- he must understand what the product 
is and what it will do for him. 

3. Conviction -- he must arrive at a mental disposition 
or conviction to buy the product. 

Action — finally he must stir himself to action and 
buy the product. 

The picture and the type of print along with every written word 
in the advertisements we looked at were given due consideration. 
The type of publicatio] the ad appeared in also became important. 
Certain ads were found only in men's sports magazines while 
others seldom appeared outside of ladies' home magazines. For 
example, the comparison of a dandruff shampoo to the batting 
record of a famous baseball star attracted the boys. They found 
that this particular company ran a series of ads in which a star 
from almost every sport was featured followed by a sporty de- 
scription of the dandruff shampoo. The white, pink and blue tube 
of shampoo and the colored photograph of the player in action 
both stood out against a black background. Bold white letters 
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delivered the message: 



Can Head and Shoulders stop dandruff? 

Can Harmon Killebrew give it a ride? 

In the past seven years, ‘'Harm 11 has averaged 
42 home runs a season. Driven in 753 runs. He f s 
second only to Babe Ruth in homers per times at bat. 

And 24 homers ahead of the Babe's pace at the same 
age. 

In the same period. Head & Shoulders shampoo 
has checked dandruff for the millions of men who*ve 
uaae it their regular shampoo. They like the way it 
gives dandruff a ride. The way it leaves hair 
clean, neat, and easy to comb. That's why Head & 

Shoulders has become America* s #1 shampoo. Get with 
a winner. Head 8c Shoulders ... the Killebrew of shampoos. 

The psychological impact pointed up by brief, terse ’'masculine" 
sentences was a strong one. The boys discovered that the ad was 
attempting to transfer the admiration they had for the ball 
player to the shampoo and thus build up their admiration for 
both. The lead questions immediately suggest the parallel: 

Can Head & Shoulders stop dandruff? 

Can Harmon Killebrew give it a ride? 

Note that in the ad the shampoo "gives dandruff a ride" and "is 
a winner." Any loose ends of the comparison are tied together 
with the closing statement of direct comparison: "Head and 

Sho ' lders . . . the Killebrew of shampoos." The principles of ad- 
vertising that we had studied, along with the consumer's levels 
of understanding, were applied to this advertisement and found to 
be very effective. 

Another series of ads made use of ambigjity in order to 
achieve its purpose. Bach ad ran the length of a page and 
covered half the width of a page. Each ad made use of black 
print, both large and small, against a pastel- colored background 
that varied with each ad. Some of the lead sentences were 
"Smooth out family relation," "When you catch your husband red- 
handed...," "The bottle of the sexes," and "You've got a fight on 
your hands." The wording in each ad eventually led the reader to 
discover the value Dermassage hand lotion or moisturizing cream 
has for every member of the family. The theme of each ad brought 
in by the students seemed to be consistent, as they soon dis- 
covered. Each ad implied some problem in a person-to-person 
relationship where, in reality, the problem that existed was the 
presence of dry, rough skin. Another example of "humanizing" a 
situation through language was pointed up by Jim when he shared 
a cat food ad with the class. He brought out that the phrases 



"makes your cat happy" and "feed kitty's ego" both impl;' human 
qualities that a cat cannot have* Jim added that he knew someone 
who did treat a cat practically as a human being, eo this type 
of ad t he felt, would appeal directly to such a person and be 
very effective* 

The study of advertising in the eighth grade was a direct 
continuation of the work done in seventh grade. If I were to 
plan such a unit for the future (a great possibility), I most 
certainly would combine the work of two years into one unit. An 
exploratory type of lesson always takes more time and has its 
own type of value, but it can also provide as many "what not to 
do" factors, as well as examples that one wants to save for future 
use. The importance of advertising as a written communication 
cannot be over-estimated in a language study. Grammatical 
principles can be applied where needed to aid understanding. 

Most of all, it is an intelligent awareness of and respect for 
the intricacies of the advertising field in its psychological 
aspects that make such a study worthwhile. 

This chapter has considered the student as a reader of 
language in three main written areas. Examining style and meaning 
through sentences, phrases or even word affixes can promote a 
conscious understanding of syntactic and semantic constructions. 
This type of study is worth the time and effort only if it en- 
larges the student's outlook and awareness enough so that he 
himself can express adequately his own ideas to others. A 
student cannot write from a vacuum — writing must be enriched by 
reading. The expansion of language through a greater under- 
standing of the ideas of others will result, hopefully, in more 
thoughtful writing by each student. 







COMPOSITION 



As a teacher prepares his composition program during the 
course of a year, he considers first and foremost the students 1 
needs, about which much has been written and much more needs to 
be written* Along with a study of good, idea-packed, well- 
constructed sentences in a literature program, I think a student 
needs to experience a consistent study and analysis of his own 
sentences in an accompanying program of composition* No matter 
what level the student has achieved, it is important that he be 
given the opportunity to understand how he writes as well as 
what he writes- Herbert Muller in The Uses of English writes 
that 

[*)»• growing child naturally acquires a larger 
vocabulary and some control over more complex 
sentence structures, but also more awareness of 
different audiences and situations and some ability 
to adapt his writing and talking to different 
purposes; he grows more capable of handling ab- 
stractions, sorting his experiences into categories, 
and going beyond the concrete here and now to 
symbolic thinking; he grows more discriminating, 
capable of critical judgments of both what he 
reads and what he writes . . • . (l2, pp. ^5-46) 

Thus, in my opinion, the focus of a writing program should center 
on helpinr the student to help himself say what he wants to say 
just the way he wants to ~ay it* 

Many students, whether in grade four or in grade twelve, 
are afraid to change even a word of what they h^ve written; 
they do not have the same confidence in their written words that 
they have in their spoken words* Many very basic and obvious 
differences exist in spoken and written language but there is no 
reason why, when the former is natural and expressive, the latter 
cannot likewise be natural and expressive, though not in the same 
way. There are certain advantages in spoken language that do 
not exist in written language. To point out these differences 
between spoken and written language at this time is, to me, not 
a digression but rather an advantage. Sentences analyzed after 
or during a composition exercise are strictly part of the written 
language and must be analysed by separate criteria. 
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Spoken language is man's primary mode of expression aid his 
most vital and common means of immediate verbal communication. 

A certain facial expression or a particular tone of voice ac- 
companying a sentence conveys the meaning of that sentence in a 
way that would not be possible in writing. In spoken language, 
words can be left out or slurred together, yet the listener 
readily understands what the speaker is saying. The fact that 
words can be emphasized strongly by vocal stress and pitch or 
by an accompanying action or facial expression almost eliminates 
the possibility of unintentionally ambiguous sentences. Slang 
and familiar expressions may usually be inserted comfortably 
into spoken language along with certain sounds that aren't really 
words, but that serve to emphasize ine event described. Gram- 
matical errors are not so obvious in spoken language as in written 
language; glaring errors most often made are the of incorrect 
usage rather than those of sentence structure. in addition to 
these features, my students have observed that they can commuri- 
cate more in less time by speaking than in writing. They also 
have noted that their spoken vocabulary exceeds their written 
vocabulary in that they can say words they cannot spell* One 
boy further stated that "you don't have to cross out mess-ups" 
in spoken language, which is to say that mistakes may be more 
easily rectified in speech than in writing, 

With all of the above advantages found in spoken language, 
written language seems to take a second place. In a sense, 
writing is secondary in that words written on paper are only 
symbols of the sounds which, when spoken together, express an 
idea. Writing comes second in the developmental language process 
and normally takes place only after a certain degree of mastery 
is achieved in the spoken language. Growth in both spoken and 
written language should coincide and complement each other in 
the whole development of verbal communication. Written language 
can neutralize any pronunciat ion differences in a language very 
effectively. Somehow, no matter how informal the content, 
written language often tends to be a bit formal. And rightly 
so, perhaps, ior the writer has the opportunity to think about 
what he is to write, to pause in the middle of a sentence, and 
to revise or delete material before any direct communication is 
made. Thus the writer can be more careful about sentence con- 
struction and word choice, especially if he wishes to avoid 
ambiguities that may arise. Written language allows ideas to 
live for generations; but if a word is only spoken, it can be 
neither retrieved nor preserved. 

It is obvious, then, that a student's growth in writing 
must be commensurate with his growth in speech. Yet in most 
cases this is not what happens* students often dread writing ana 
become "formal and phony" as one of ny students so aptly put it. 
Students in junior high often write the same type of sentences 
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they wrote in the fourth grade* either short, clipped sentences 
or long sentences unmercifully linked together by ever-convsnient 
"and, 11 Many students are reluctant to revise or to start over, 
even though they admit that they could de /elop an idea further 
or express a point better. Why is this? Why do so many students 
continue to be crippled in their written language experiences? 

How can they be helped? In answer to these questions, two im- 
portant considerations emerge from ray experience: first, what 

the students write must be of value to them--they must have a 
desire to express their views or describe an activity, not just 
be given a topic to write on in a few hundred words or less; 
second, dost examination of their own writing methods and 
sentence structure enables students to determine, individually, 
any area in which they need improvement. In the following pages 
I shall attempt to describe these two considerations as a basivS 
for relating my experiences with students in terms of what they 
write and how they write it. 

Concerning the first point, the content of writing, 1 
agree strongly with the current trends in composition teaching 
that advocate student-centered topics. The recent work of James 
Moffett is an example. In A Student-Centered Language Art s 
Curriculum: Grades K-12 (l3T and its companion book, T eachin g 

the Univerf e of Discourse (l4), Moffett posits a developmental 
approach and combines written language experiences with spoken 
language and v&ricus non-verbal communication experiences. This 
truly is a studenl - centered approach. 

I can recall times in the past when I would assign a 
topic--which usually turned out to be the title of the compo- 
sition--and expect the paper to be "written in ink on good paper 
and handed in at the end of the period." Occasionally this 
might be an overnight assignment, but not too often, because I 
didn't want students to copy one another's "original" ideas! 
Heading papers on the some topic often left me with the 

thought that original ideas just didn't ex5.st in students' minds 
or if they did, the students were not capable of expressing them. 
Somf/here in those first years of teaching I discovered the 
obvious--that students would have more to say if they had a choice 
of what to say. Not every student can respond with the same 
interest to any given topic. Sc I began to give three or more 
topics to write about (very liberal, I thought, at the time!)-- 
topics of concrete here-and-now interest to students, not topics 
of abstract past or future intangibles. 

Gradually through the years a writing program has developed 
from which I draw ideas according to the abilities of the students 
and which is supplemented by new insights every year. Each year 
every clas.3 is different, but every time I approach lessons in 
written work the basic theories remain the same. My first concern 
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is to find out what the students truly know and are interested 
in* The what of composition should be of primary importance 
because whoever writes without a message to convey or without 
an experience to share is wasting his time* The what of a compo- 
sition may seem insignificant to some readers, but it is not 
insignificant to the writer and should not be to the potential 
reader he envisions. If a student is able to write a sentence, 
he is capable of thinking about many things; he has only to choose 
from a backlog of experiences or to take a side on a contra- 
vereial issue. 

A writing assignment needs to have a purpose; otherwise, 
it should not be assigned. To see how students can write and 
to get another grade to average in for the quarter are less than 
praiseworthy motives and, in my opinion, a total waste of time. 

A teacher may say, "But every Friday is composition day!" to 
which I would be tempted to reply, "So what? 1r Handing in the 
weekly composition can all too easily turn into unconscious 
routine drill work. If there is no purpose co a composition 
exercise for a week or even for two weeks, then a writing 
assignment need not be jammed in just because it's the customary 
thing to do. Ideally all the students would be writing all ohe 
time on their own and, given a purpose, a few of them may 
actually do so. I take "purpose" to mean a conviction in the 
writer that the topic has value in some way and that it deserves 
to be shared with one or more readers. Whether the idea is 
weighty, frivolous, simple or complex makes no difference. If 
it has relevance to the writer then the first step has been 
taken . 



At this point a teacher finds himself in his true role as 
guide and developer. What if a student's ideas are shallow, 
unimaginative and, when objectively viewed, lacking coherence 
or even logic? Let the student write freely anyway--it's the 
only way to uncover his pattern of thinking. If a teacher is 
sensitive to the student's need and potential, he can try to guide 
that student's thinking into deeper channels by building, not by 
tearing down. From observation, I would say that what students 
need most in order to develop their written language ability is 
confidence that they have something to say that is worth reading; 
it's hard to have confidence when papers are handed back dripping 
with red ink and labeled with D's. If this is the pattern, then 
the student's writing development stays on that same level all 
year; perhaps it even regresses* When composition work is always 
graded on a "right or wrong, A-B-C-D-E" basis, the fear of being 
on the "wrong" side is great. One way to avoid this stifling 
tragedy from the very beginning is to be concerned only with 
what the student is writing--the how can wait for a while. 

Most teachers today undoubtedly see the wisdom of giving 
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the first writing assignments in a liberal , personal framework 
of the students own experiences. Whether a student narrates 
an adventure or makes one up, whether he argues a point or 
reflects on an issue--the beginning work is very revealing. I 
usually spend a good deal of time setting the stage for a writing 
assignment* since there is nothing worse than giving topics in 
a vacuum. Results are usually as empty or as exciting as the 
interest generated by the topics assigned. Most of my writing 
assignments have originated in class discussions during which we 
evaluate the topics and list them on the board. Verbal sharing 
of ideas on the decided topics can help the slcwer- thinking 
students and stimulate the faster- thinking ones to move deeper 
more quickly. In an exploratory assignment such as this one, I 
would read several samples of experience essays I've saved from 
students of past years. Th.' s latter activity serves many good 
purposes: it shows the students what other students think about, 

it expands the students* range of interests and, what is very 
important, it emphasizes the fact that the teacher values student 
writing and regards it as important in its own right. With such 
encouragement, along with a few beginning-middle-end basic 
reminders, most students will be eager to write the first compo- 
sition. 



Instead of immediately attacking the stack of papers with 
the traditional red ink and comments, I find it useful to set 
the stage for reading the compositions. I say "reading" deliber- 
ately rather than "correcting, " even though it is difficult at 
first not to circle those misspelled words, not to underline 
that dangling participle or not tc write "awkward" in the margin 
next to an uncategorized series of events or objects. The how 
must wait. He should first merely read and comment* find a good 
idea, if he can, for the student to develop the next day on 
paper* suggest a reference or story that would help to expand a 
budding interest--anything to guide and encourage. Hopeless 
students do exist* but they are few and far between; belligerent 
students who may try to take advantage of a positive attitude 
by producing a minimum amount of work do exist too, but in very 
small numbers. Once an assignment such as this one is repeated 
several times and returned ungraded but with thoughtful and 
respectful comments, the students should be more receptive to 
the various formal or informal compositions a teacher may require 
during the yenr. 

After the beginning assignments* a teacher can give his 
students ample experiences throughout the school year to write 
real or fictional narratives, as well as evaluative or opinion 
essays. The writing program may follow a specific planned pattern 
or a loosely-knit one. Whatever is the case, each essay should 
have a purpose for being written. Class discussion of vital 
contemporary issues as they relate to human valu.es can be very 
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rewarding stimuli for student composition. In this instance, 
the student often forgets his last remaining fears of written 
expression and writes avidly. Any thinking youth with any energy 
at all will grab a cause and fight for it from one side or the 
other. An argumentative or opinion essay needs time to ferment, 
perhaps even more discussion, and these even more than other 
papers should not be demanded in an hour's time. The student 
should be given a chance to put his best foot forward, to put 
himself into his words as best he can, with time to ponder and 
to revise. A student may want to hand in a rough draft first-- 
I usually require this in the beginning stages of studying how 
a paper is written. 

Ideas on what to write abound in handbooks for English 
teachers and most probably in every English teacher’s notes 
somewhere. No area of written expression should be overlooked 
at any age — students must write, write, write and, if given a 
supportive atmosphere, will enjoy it. Some students will like 
descriptive writing or character sketches more than reflective 
pieces or abstract observations. Many will enjoy writing dialogue 
and eventually will move into story-writing. Some will be taken 
with poetry and will experim . with various techniques. Science- 
fiction and the supernatural will appeal to some while journal- 
istic evaluations of favorite books will attract others. There 
is always a student addicted to humor and puns, with which his 
writing will then abound. Sitting right next tc the gag-writer 
might be a boy whose sole interest in writing is in its value 
for recording scientific happenings. As he allows freedom of 
topic to each student, a teacher will discover’ not only the 
particular interest of that student, but also the student’s own 
unique style which emerges as soon as a natural flow of words on 
paper can begin. Again, the teacher’s role as guide and de- 
veloper is important here, because the teacher can determine with 
eauh student the style his writing usually takes and can help 
him to develop this. A student whose vision is too narrow can 
be led by the teacher to explore the many avenues writing may 
take without at the same time denigrating the particular ability 
that student does have. This interest in what each student 
writes leads into the next major topic for consideration which 
is related directly to the grammatical activities of a language 
program — how a student writes. 

Students can and should view each sentence they write in 
the same way they view a sentence of a great poet or prose 
writer. If a student can determine what makes a great sentence 
good, he is capable of determining what makes his own sentence 
good--or not so good. Students can and should gain confidence 
in taking apart their own sentences, rearranging words, and 
adding or eliminating words as necessary in order to express the 
idea they wish to convey in the best way possible. Because the 
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major objective of any grammatical study I presented in the 
English class was a greater understanding of the way sentences 
are put together, it seemed logical to aid composition work by 
language study, Conversely, the use of student models to explore 
particular grammatical principles has a strong appeal to the 
students. Even when one of h: s sentences was chosen to illus- 
trate a glaring error, the student usually considered it an 
honor to have his sentence chosen for class study. At any rate, 
the appearance of certain grammatical errors in sentences from 
composition work made such an approach not only feasible but also 
rewarding. 

Various kinds of sentences were taken directly from student 
compositions. Many of these sentences were used during lessons 
in which I wanted to point up a particular area of grammatical 
thought for the class as a whole. Each student searched his own 
compositions as well, in order to personally identify grammatical 
deviancies that he wanted to revise* The sentences used as ex- 
amples on the following pages are, unless otherwise indicated, 
student sentences that either were explored in class collectively 
and revised or were handed in by the student as individual study 
and revision. These sentences I have grouped under seven genera], 
headings for discussion here. Student sentences that will be 
considered are of the following types: 

1. Sentences that contain an expansion of parts--category 
expansion from both syntactic and semantic viewpoints. 

2. Sentences with the ’’and 1 ' problem. Intersentential 
conjoining efforts are made as well as subordination 
of clauses. 

3. Sentences that reveal problems with pronouns--ante- 
cedents of relative pronouns and number of personal 
pronouns. 

4. Sentences that show the incorrect modification called 
’’dangling participles." 

5. Sentences that convoy unclear ideas through repetition 
or excess wordage. Some may be semant ically muddled 
or ambiguous and not necessarily syntactically mal- 
formed . 

6. Sentences that are grammatical but dull. These 
sentences are acceptable : n form and meaning but lack 
vitality. 

7. Sentences that are unusual in structure or meaning. 

A study beginning with the surface structure of such 
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sentences often proves informative and interesting. 



The understanding of the use of ’‘aid 1 * in predicate expansion 
or in category expansion seemed crucial if the students were to 
make any progress in better understanding what goes into the 
maxing of their own sentences. Consider one of Bill’s sentences, 
for example, that I used as the first example of a sentence in 
which expansion of parts could be improved: 



Where does a class discussion begin with a sentence like this 
one? I often wonder the same thing myself sometimes. That is 
why I planned ahead enough to knew that the purpose for which I 
was presenting this sentence was to identify the category and to 
clarify the parallel structure. The first response to my question 
about the possibilities in this sentence provoked an attack on 
the use of "like 11 four times. "Like 11 is used in two different 
ways in this sentence; as a verb meaning M to want or wish 11 and 
also as a vehicle of comparison. Because of this confusion 
along with the general confusion of meaning, the students were 
critical of the sentence as a whole until Sally observed that 
there were a lot of good ideas in the sentence in spite of its 
mixed-up appearance. Her observation set the stage for the real 
discussion in which students identified elements of xhe sentence 
and objectively considered possible revisions that would make the 
sentence grammatically acceptable. 

Everyone agreed that Bill wanted to be like Kike Connors 
of the Mannix series for three reasons. These reasons could 
have been expressed more effectively had Bill stayed in the 
category of either NP or VP. After a whole session of intuitively 
figuring out this principle, each student rewrote the sentence 
for the next class period. Some chose the VP category so that 
the sentence looked something like this: 



Note that "like 11 and "as” wore used arbitrarily by the students. 
The problem at the end of this sentence wan resolved by one 
student who replaced "be 1 * with active verbs: 



Mike Connors of the ’Mannix 1 series is the person 
I would most like to emulate because I would like to 
be a private eye and be like the hero type and know 
judo like he does on the show. 



Kike Connors of the ’Mannix 1 series is the person 
I would most like to emulate because I would like to 
be a private eye , be a hero , and know judo as he does 
(or is) on the show. 



. . . I would like to wo rk as a private eye, portray 
the hero-type and know judo like he does on the show. 
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The three activities Bill admired came through clearly with 
parallel Verb Phrases: 

1. Work as a private eye 

Portray the hero type 

3. Know judo 

Other students revised the three elements into Noun Phrases: 



The problem of "like (as) he is (does) on the show 11 at the end 
of the sentence was posed several times: does this comparison 

refer to all three activities cr accomplishments of Mannix or 
only to the third activity, that of knowing judo? No definite 
proof could be found that would provide an indisputable answer. 

At times like these, the author of the sentence can state what 
he meant to say since, in this instance, two interpretations 
could be made. It has happened on occasion, when a student 
explains the meaning of his sentence, that his intended meaning 
will differ greatly from our understanding of the sentence. 

Time taken for the explanation of a sentence is a worthwhile 
pursuit which sometimes graphically illustrates how difficult it 
is "to say what you mean 1 ' in writing. Bill had intended that 
"like he does on the show" refer to Mike Connors* judo activities 
only. Note the subtle difference in meaning when the phrase 
refers to all three noun phrases. 

It happened that in this sentence the activities of Mike 
Connors not only were classifiable as Verb Phrases or Noun Phrases 
but also were classifiable according to meaning. All three 
activities or states related to one another: they fit together 

to make a more complete picture of the man's abilities. I put 
another sentence on the board--one of my own--which contained 
three adjectives parallel in structure but not in meaning: 



Knowing what they did about parallel structure, the students 
accepted the sentence but kept insisting that "laid" didn't fit. 
It was at this point that their notion of categories began to 
deepen. "Bald" is something jou can see, Dan observed, while 
"smart" and "friendly" are qualities of mind and spirit. All 
agreed that the over-all meaning of a sentence can be destroyed 
by mixing qualities that do not belong to the same category. 



Mike Connors of the 'Mannix' Series is the person I 
would most like to emulate because I would like to be 
a private eye , a hero and a judo expert like (as) he 
is on the show. 



Mannix is smart, friendly and bald 
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As the members of the class became aware of parallel 
structure in sentences, they tried very hard to write their own 
series of activities, events or qualities in the clearest way 
possible. In a later essay, Jim wrote about a friend whom he 
admired very much: 

He knows German, is writing a book and can type sixty 

words a minute. 

Jim was famous for his run-on sentences that never seemed to 
end, as well as for a general incoherence at times in his 
writing. The above sentence, with its parallel Verb Phrases, 
was put on the board at Jim’s suggestion. He was proud of the 
clarity in the sentence but he also knew that M the verbs weren't 
the same," ( knows , i s writing , can type ) and wanted some ideas 
for revision that wouldn’t destroy meaning. There followed a 
fascinating lesson on how 'exact parallel structure can drasti- 
cally change the intended meaning. David suggested "knows German, 
writes a bock and types sixty words a minute" as being the 
easiest way to revise# "Writes a book" doesn’t really mean 
anything, countered Rich, since the person is in the actual 
writing process. "Is wri ting a book" implied, for Rich, that 
the thinking and putting ideas down on paper had already begun, 
and the intention was to bring the pages together in book form 
when the writing was finished. The writer started and has not 
yet finished--he is in progress, thus the need for "writing" 
to be in the progressive present form. 

The other students seemed convinced by Rich ; s point as they 
nodded their heads in agreement. Tammy suggested that the 
sentence read "He 5s knowing German, is writing a book and is 
typing sixty words a minute." Immediately, disagreeing voices 
were heard: "He already knows German, he's not in the process 

of knowing it--that doesn’t make sensei" "He's not typing right 
now, he can type sixty words a minute, but the sentence doesn’t 
say he's actually doing it." That solution, too, was rejected. 

The third alternative, "he can know German, can write a book and 
can type sixty words a minute" was likewise rejected on the 
grounds of meaning. There was nothing potential about his 
knowledge of German or his writing activities. The question that 
finally was formulated after these attempts at revision was this: 
Why can’t these verbs be written in parallel form without 
changing the meaning of the Verb Phrases? 

Again the search for meaning became crucial. Categories 
of meaning must be established as well as categories of structure 
cr parts of speech. In the discussion that followed, two areas 
of classification were uncovered: first, seme verbs describe 

mental activities while others describe physical activities; and 
second, facts and events cannot be classified together. Dealing 




with the first concept, the class decided that "he knows German" 
is strictly a mental activity, expressed by the verb "know." 

"Can type sixty words a minute" is a physical skill or activity 
since it involves a great deal of motor skill. True, one must 
think to type but one must also practice talking to know German; 
therefore, whether an activity is mental or physical depends 
upon its actual performance, not what preceded that performance. 
"Is writing a book" was debated for a while as to whether it was 
a mental or a physical action. The decision was leaning heavily 
toward "mental activity" until Joyce convincingly pointed out the 
necessity of the actual written work involved. This Verb Phrase 
was classified finally as a combined mental-physical activity. 

A search for classification revealed to the students why it was 
not possible to write the three verbs in the same form while 
retaining the exact, original meaning. They were willing to 
allow both mental and physical skills to be classified together 
in a sentence describing a person's capabilities and could pro- 
vide several worthwhile examples. Their concern over "is writing 
a book" led into a lesson about facts and events (15). 

In general, the class discussion established that an 
event exists in space and time; it concerns things or people in 
motion. A fact, on the other hand, is about these events or 
things in motion. A fact is derived from an event and is spe- 
cifically cognitive--behind every fact there is an event. 

Applied to the problem in this particular sentence, these princi- 
ples show that "is writing a book" is eventive, not factive as 
the other two activities are. The subject is in the midst of the 
event of writing a book and the author of the sentence relates 
that the event is occurring. That "he knows German" and "can 
type sixty words a minute" are facts no one would dispute. 

Certain events had to take place which disclosed a knowledge of 
German; therefore, Jim could write "he knows German." Too, the 
event of actually typing sixty words a minute had to occur some 
time in order to state "can type sixty words a minute" as a fact. 
Jim had not bargained for such thoughtful pursuits when he 
originally asked his question concerning parallel structure. 

But over the period of several days both the class and I enjoyed 
trying to think deeply about some of these things that had never 
occurred to us before. I did not have preconceived answers — 

I had had a few ideas about the subject--but the way in which 
we pursued the topic left all areas wide open for speculation. 

The ideas I did have, particularly those concerning facts and 
events, helped to guide and fecus the discussion at times; that 
is the role of a teacher in an inquiry session. 

To expect every student to wiite perfect sentences in 
parallel form, even after an enlightening discussion on cate- 
gories of meaning, would be asking too much of human nature. 

It’s a beautiful ideal to strive for, but failure to achieve it 
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is not worth worrying about since each student will master what- 
ever skills he can when he is developmentally ready for that 
skill. A week or so after the big discussion I found this 
sentence on one of Pat’s papers: 



An instant shudder later, I asked Pat if he would mind our 
looking at this sentence in the class-at-large, a suggestion 
to which he readily assented. After reading the sentence from 
the board, Chris (always a discreet parson) commended the use ol 
parallel ING verbs but suggested that the "of" is awkward and 
"your" should be "his." Pat himself changed the ''of" to "to," 
thus automatically changing the verbs from their ING forms to 
their simple infinitive forms.. Everyone seemed pleased with the 
sentence in its new form: 



Objecting to "get," Teri suggested that "be on TV and have his 
name in the paper" sounded better. Just as we were turning to 
the next sentence, Jeff proposed that he did not think these 
three ideas were parallel in meaning. He felt that the first 
activity, "play major league baseball" was the cause of the next 
two activities. Being on TV and having one’s name in the paper 
most likely wculd not occur unless the first activity caused them 
to take place. With this observation, Jeff was introducing a 
new topic, that of subordination, which will be discussed next. 

It often happened that a new area of interest or problem pre- 
sented itself just as we thought one was solved. I like to think 
that as we probed more deeply into the nature and workings of 
language ve kept unlocking the doors that had prevented our 
understanding of logical relationships in the past. 

Before going any further with the "and" problem and 
subordination, I would like to includ- here some of the indi- 
vidual sentence revisions my students handed in during the course 
of the year. Whenever we did any composition work, the usual 
procedure was, as mentioned before, to find a sentence or two 
in the rough draft that could use revision for one reason or 
another. On a half sheet of paper, the students would copy the 
sentence, tell what could be improved and finally, rewrite it. 
These half sheets were easy to check over and provided a basis 
for individual help for each student. Consistent errors cropped 
up--errors that the student could sec only after he not' ced how 
many half sheets revealed the same thing. It is from these 



I suppose every boy in this room hopes some time in 
his life of playing major league baseball and getting 
0:1 T.V. and getting your name in the paper every night. 



I suppose every boy in this room hopes some time in 
his life to play major league baseball, get on TV and 
get his name in the paper. 
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sheets that the following sentences were taken: 



\ 



1. * CLD--She is Korean has black hair and eyes. 

This sentence makes you think that the nation- 
ality and hair are in the same category. T meant 
that the eyes are black too, not just the hair. 
She is my adopted sister. 

REV1SED--My adopted Korean sister liar, black hair 
and dark eyes, 

Jim 

2. OLD- -You wi 1 1 learn the habits of your pot and 
its needs. 



I just stuck on "and its needs" at the end. it 
could sound better. 

RE7ISED--You will learn the habits and reedr of 
your pet. 

Jeff R. 



3. OLD — Then one day the servants took her up to this 
one room where all the pictures ware covered; and 
the bird cages were opened and the rocr; was cold. 

The sentence doesn't say who "her" is aid the room 
being cold doesn't lit in with the other two ideas. 

REVISED — One day the servants took the girl to a 
cold, damp room v.l ere er 1 the pictures were covered 
and the bird cages were open. 

Rich 



Occasionally 1 would receive a half sheet labeled "Good 
Jlentence" which a student was proud of having written. Both 
nf these sentences came from the "Good Sentence" pile: 



i 



OLD--Both of them were outsiders, Daisy because 
she vas poor amid such wealth and Richard because 
he was rich amid such poverty. 

Daisy and Richard in this sentence are parallel in 
one way because they are both outsiders. This is 
shown in the parallel form of the sentence. The 



'Student sentences will be numbered consecutively through- 
out Part II. 
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difference between them is in the words. 



REVISED--None 



Sully 



5. OLD--Her daughter had aied and the lady was so 
grieved that she stopped going to Mass, hid all 
the things that woula remind her of her daughter 
and considered all holidays just like regular days. 

This shows three things the lady did after her 
daughter died that are sad things. 



Throughout the two years with this class I feel that the 
time spent on parallel structure and category expansion was very 
worthwhile. This was one major activity that producea an under- 
standing of logical relationships that seems to have affected 
the students 1 thinking about langu^e . 

Another even more complex grammatical problem that my 
students had a need to explore was inter-sentential conjunction. 
This differs from category expansion in that who}'? sentence" 
are joined together by a conjoiner.* Category expansion deals 
only with specific elements or parts of a sentence. Many 
sentences written by students are connected for the sake of 
convenience by "and * 1 in order to make them longer. We began 
to notice that there are several distinct meanings that "and" 
can have when it joins two separate idea? in one sentence. 

Instead cf using student models in order to determine what these 
different meanings coulf be, I asked the students to bring to 
class sentences from books they had read for the group to analyze. 
By adding a word after "and," we distinguished its function in 
relating sentences to one another and came up with severi.l con- 
sistent relationships. The three main conjoiners I will discuss 
here are the narrative conjunction, "and then , 11 the causative 
conjunction, "and so , 11 and the concurrent conjunction, "and 
also . 11 

The first of these conjunctive meanings is M and then,” 



*. n later refinements, category expansion includes 
senter ce expansion as well as NP-expnnsion and VP-expansion. 
There is no reason to arbitrarily exclude EVENTS from category 
expansion just because the characteristic syntactic represen- 
tation of EVENTS is the sentence. At the stage of the project 
being described here, though, sentence-expansion was considered 
a separate phenomenon. 



REVISED— None 



Mike 
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which indicates a narrative sequence of events. Consider these 
two sentences: 



I go+ all my traps into ny canoe again no as to 
have them out of sight and I put out the fire and 
scattered the ashes around to look like a last year's 
camp. (17, pp. * 168 - 469) 

Both sentences demonstrate the narrative conjoining of ideas. 

In the first sentence an if-then relationship is set up--the 
second idea is totally dependent upon the performance of the 
first. If Mr. Holmes proves X, then the speaker will be his 
debtor forever. The fact that this if-th en relationship places 
the whole sentence in the realm of possibility does not destroy 
the sequence of events. The proof must taKe place first, before 
the indebtedness can occur. "Then" can be placed logically in 
the sentence so that the entire sentence reads: 

Prove that, Mr, Holmes, and then I am your debtor forever. 

The seconc sentence above also indicates an "and then" relation- 
ship. Huck narrates the sequence of events that took place as he 
broke camp: "first I did X and then I did Y and then I did Z." 
Three separate activities, each a complete sentence in itself, 
are conjoined by the "and then" relationship: 

I got all my traps into my canoe again so as to have 
them out of sight and then I put out the fire and 
then scattered the ashes around to look like a last 
year's camp. 

Briefly, the "and then" conjoiner signifies a time sequence of 
events, one taking place after the other. 

A second meaning for "and" as a conjoiner is one ve called 
"and so," a causative conjoiner. '‘So" can be replaced by "thus" 
or "therefore": "X happened, and so (thus, therefore) Y happens." 

A definite causal relationship is set up in the realm of actu- 
ality. Note that the sentence above that contains an "if-then" 
relationship likewise finds a place in this category too, since 
tne first half of the sentence would cause the second half. 

Another example of an "and so" conjunction is the following 
sentence : 

The onl} way to take one's mind off it all is to 
study, and I do a lot of that. (l 8 ) 



Prove that, Hr. Holmes, anci I am your debtor forever 

( 16 ) 







In this sentence, Anne Frank believes a particular fact, which 
causes her to perform the specific action in order that the 
event might take place: 

The only way to take one's mind off it all is to 
study, and s o I do a lot of that. 

It seems that we can only know facts, not events. In order for 
an event to be thought about, it must become factive. Several 
events must have occurred in time to cause Anne to know that she 
could "take her mind off it all" by study. In the framework of 
causality, only events can cause events; however, every ^venfc 
must be f’activized before it can be thought about. Once an 
event has been factiv.ized, i.e., thought about, it can become 
the starting point for another cause-effect relationship, for 
the belief in the fact of one event can cause another event: 
someone performs in a particular way because he believes X to 
be so. 

The third intersentential cnnjoiner is the concurrent 
"and also" conjoiner. This conjunction connects two separate 
but related events and indicates that both happen simultaneously. 
Event X does not occur after event Y; ncr does event X causs 
event Y to happen. The following sentences wr 11 serve as 
examples : 

The boy watched him pivot on the good leg and saw 
the stiff foot drag around the arc of the turning, 
leaving a final long and fading snear. (19, P* 229) 

The old man carried the mast or his shoulders and the 
boy carried the wooden bar. (20, p. lb) 

The boy in the first sentence is observing an event that 
contains two elements of action--the activity of the man's 
good leg and of his bad leg. The man is pivoting on the good 
leg and at the came moment be is dragging the stiff foot in an 
arc as he turns. Both actions occur simultaneously; in this 
situation one would not happen without the other. Pointing up 
these two details is accomplished by stating each activity 
separately „\nd drawing the boy*s attention each leg, "the 
boy watched . . • and saw . , ." The intersentential "and" 

could be expanded, then, in tuis sentence: 

The boy watched him pivot on the good leg and also 
saw the stiff foot drag around the arc of the turning, 
leaving a final long and fading smear. 

Note that a subtle distinction here from category expansion can 
be made: the meaning of "watch" implies an intensity of looking 
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that is not found in "saw." Considering these two as separate 
activities allows for the intersentential conjunction. 

The Hemingway sentence above is more obviously concurrent 
ir that two separate agents are performing two separate actions; 
thus there can be no doubt about these being two separate 
sentences. When "and also 11 is inserted in place of the surface 
structure "and," the sentence appears to be awkward. However, 
the relationship of simultaneity is still present: 

The old man carried the mast on his shoulders and 

also the boy carried the wooden bar. 

The old man's activity does not precede the boy's as in a 
narrative time sequence, nor is the boy's activity caused by 
the old man's in any way. 

The whole purpose for examining the intersentential use of 
"and" was to better enable the students to identify exactly the 
relationships they wished to convey in their own sentences. 

Most of the time, a student could, by analysing his own sentence, 
improve in his method of connecting one idea to another. It 
often happened that an intersentential "and 11 was not called for 
in a sentence and the use of "and 11 produced a run-on effect. 

After identifying the "and" as the problem and finding that he 
did not want to convey any of the above conjunctive relationships, 
the student logically turned to subordination of ideas. Sven 
in cases in which the "and also" relationship existed, for ex- 
ample, the students gradually came to see that the subordination 
of one activity or event to another can give an added prominence 
to the idea they wished to emphasize. By studying the use of 
"and" in the above way, students could see that it is not wrong 
to use "and." Indeed, many famous writers express their ideas 
very well this way. From past experiences I have found that, 
since they could not discern the logical use "f "and" in a 
sentence, students had become afraid to use "and" for fear they 
would be creating the dreaded run-on sentence. The ability to 
think about a sentence he has written in more sophisticated 
terms is a big step forward in a student's gaining confidence 
in his own power of written expression. 

Among the sentences revised on half sheets and turned in 
by the students, many centered around the problem of "and." 

One student whose writing notably improved was Tim. Two sentences 
he handed in dealt with interesting revisions in this area: 



6. OLD--Tvo days before Christmas I was looking at 
the graves in the graveyard and saw a grave that 
was more worn and I couldn't read the name. 
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The last part i.s just stuck on and I didn't say 
what the grave was more worn 'ban. 

REVISED — Two days before Christmas I wont into tie 
graveyard and saw a grave that was more v/orn than 
the others. I couldn't read the name on it. 

Tim identified the "and” in the revised sentence as a narrative 
"and then. 11 The action of going into the graveyard preceded his 
seeing the worn grave. The short sentence is very effective at 
the end. It takes on the importance it should have not only as 
an added detail of description but also as a positive attempt 
of the writer to identify the grave. 

Tim's second example shows a dramatic reduction of words 
in order to shew the meaning more clearly: 

7. OLD--The people couldn't see us because of the 
darkness an d the dark shadows of two big hemlocks 
by the gate added to the darkness. 

I repeated the darkness too much. 

REVISED- -The people couldn't see us because we 
stood in the dark shadows of the two big hemlocks 
by the gate. 

Dropping the "and" along with the redundant "darkness" in this 
sentence enabled Tim to state his event simply, "the people 
couldn't see us," and subordinate the cause of that event. 

One sentence of Bill's uses "and also" until he revised it: 

8. OLD--He was the first friend I had and also Janie, 
his sister. 

It leaves the part "Janie, his sister" hanging 
in the air. 

REVISED--He and his sister Janie were my /ery first 
friends . 

Bill does not have an intersentential conjunction here at all, 
as he first thought — the revision shows him the problem was in 
category expansion, namely, the listing of two friends. 

Chris had difficulty with this sentence at first by trying 
to connect past and present ideas: 

9. OLD--His brother had been killed before him and 



also this was a time of revolution of many troubled 
minds. 

I want to connect these two sentences better. 

One really caused the other. 

REVISED--This is the time of revolution in many 
troubled minds, resulting in assassinations of 
famous people, including Robert's brother before 
him • 



Chris points up in her revision the state of mind that caused 
the particular events of assassination to occur. It seems that 
"and also" can be used only to conjoin two faces or two events; 
it cannot conjoin an event to a fact. 

One of 3o, r s sentences is: 



10. OLD- -Lincoln High was leading <71-0 and it was the 
last quarter. 

The "and 11 doesn't have to be there. 

REVISED — Lincoln High was leading 21-0 in the 
last quarter. 



Bob recognized the presence of an adverbial of time by changing 
M it was 11 to "in." The prepositional phrase answers the question 
"when?" more clearly than the entire original sentence. Bob 
realized there was no narrative sequence, causation or con- 
current activity to justify using "and 11 to connect the two 
sentences. Category expansion was ruled out too. In cases like 
this one, the student has a good clue to seeing that perhaps 
he should not have used "and" to begin with. 

Another sentv tee in which "and" was changed r’.s Marilyn's: 



11. 0LD--John walked down the hall and took the 
disappearing solution out of his pocket. 

I could write it another way. 

REVISED--As he walked down the hall, John took the 
disappearing solution from his pocket. 



We said very little about subordination in formal terms during 
class sessions. Marilyn evidently recognized the simultaneity of 
these two actions of John since her revised sentence keeps the 
actions corcurrent. However, the use of the subordinate "as 11 
clause emphasizes the activity of taking the disappearing 
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solution from his pocket as being more important than the 
activity of walking down the hall. 

Sometimes changing an independent clause to a subordinate 
clause can clarify meaning, as in one of Sally's short sentences: 

12. OLD--Tony didn't play again all night and Lincoln 
won 14 to 8. 

It doesn't say what I mean. The sentence makes 
it sound as if the team won because Tony didn't 
play. 

REVISED- -Even though Tony didn't play again all 
nighu, Lincoln won 1*’ to 8. 

The causative "and so" was the only possible interpretation to 
Sally 1 s first senfcence--a fact she realized when revising the 
first draft. By eliminating the ’'and 1 * and supplying the appropri- 
ate adverbial ir t roduct ion , Sally clarified the meaning. 

Contrast is a factor that cannot be overlooked when talking 
about conjunction. Most chiLdren seem to have no trouble with 
contrast (but, yet, . . . .) but an example could be given from 
the revision papers: 

13* OLD--Tony lookesd at his hand and it had vanished. 

The "and" should be "but." 

REVISED- -Tony looked at his hand but it had 
vanished. 

The use of the past participle "vanished 11 along with the aux- 
iliary ’’had" indicates that the second action took place at come 
time before Tony looked at his hand. Joe knew that both events 
had occurred but not at the same time. The second action does 
not follow the first, either in time or as an effect. The 
contrast shows that the second action actually took place first 
in time, showing a reverse of the narrative sequence "and then." 

The greater insight a student can have into the problems 
of "and," the easier it should be for him at least to begin to 
organize hie thoughts with better logic and with consistency. 

The fact that pronouns repeatedly cause problems in 
sentences is a good reason to include their correct function 
in any grammar program. Rather than isolating this study, though, 
I found it very effective to make the points that needed to be 
made with student sentences as models. By a careful study of 
the students' compositions over a period of a few weeks, I came 







up with three main errors that students consistently make when 
using pronouns. Interestingly enough, in the revised sentences 
cn half sheets that they handed in, the students identified 
basically the same problems. Thus instead of spending a few 
days here and there studying kinds of pronouns and their rules 
for use in an isolated fashion, we explored these three areas 
only: first, relative pronouns that introduce subordinate 

clauses; second, the agreement in number of personal prc^ouns 
with their antecedents; and third, the ambiguity or lack of 
meaning of an unidentified pronoun. 

When a student uses a relative pronoun to introduce a 
subordinate clause he evidently does not always think of the 
noun the relative pronoun stands for. .Some student sentences 
suggest this observation, though by far the majority of relative 
pronouns are used correctly. In trying to show not only how the 
subordinate clause is related to the main clause but also how 
relative pronouns are used effectively, I have found the Wh~ 
transformation to be a simple but valuable tool. Before giving 
a student sentence to the class to think about, I put this 
sentence on the board to introduce the idea: 

Snakes in the swamps which are poisonous should be 
avoided. 

Student reaction was immediate. I was told that the snakes 
were poisonous, not the swamps, and that "which are poisonous" 
should follow "snakes." The main revisions suggested were: 

Snakes which are poisonous in the swamps should be 
avoided. 

Poisonous snakes in the swamp should be avoided. 

All agreed that two ideas were involved: 

Snakes in the swamps should be avoided. 

Some snakes are poisonous. 

The thinking was that it is too wordy to repeat "snakes" 
in the same sentence, such as: 

Some snakes are poisonous and these snakes in t . 
swamps should be avoided. 

So a logical substitute, a V/tl-pronoun , could be used for the 
second "snakes," as in the ri rst re\ised sentence: 

Snakes which are poisonous should be avoided in the 
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swamps • 



An ad jective- transformation could just as easily occur by de- 
leting ’’snakes are, 11 thus restricting "poisonous* 1 as a modifier 
of "snakes," as in the second revision: 

Poisonous snakes should be avoided in the swamps. 

Some sentences in which students identified their own 
problems with WH and revised them accordingly are the following: 

14. OLD--Helga and I carried a basket of bread to the 
Lutheran Home owned by Pastor Hanson and his wife 
which was surrounded by the town of Fallen Leaf 
Lake in Minnesota. 

It sounds like the wife is surrounded by the r,own 
of Fallen Leaf Lake. 

REVISED — Helga and I carried a basket of bread to 
the Lutheran Home which was surrounded by Fallen 
Leaf Lake in Minnesota and owned by Pastor Hanson 
and his wife. 

David 

15« OLD--The servants said that the owner of the house 
ordered them to close the room because it was her 
daughter* s room who is now dead. 

Who can only refer to people. It refers to the 
room in my sentence. 

REVISED--The servants said that the owner of the 
house ordered them to close the room because the 
room had belonged to her daughter who is now dead. 

Suzanne 

16. OLD--When I was a little tot, my Mom and I often 

went over to Lucy’s house, who was her dear friend. 

The "who" is wrong somehow. 

REVISED--When I was a little tot, my Mom and I 
often went to the home of her dear friend, Lucy. 

Pat solved his "who" problem by eliminating it entirely and 
writing "Lucy" in apposition to "dear friend." 

IV* O .D--First John went over to Al*s house who was 
the boy who took his place at halfback. 



The house isn*t the boy. Who can’t rcf^r to a 
house. 

REVISED--First John went over to A1 1 s house. A1 
was the boy who had taken his place at halfback. 

Jim 

Jim circumvented his relative pronoun problem by breaking down 
the original sentence into two sentences. 

One very interesting sentence written by Chris was used 
for class discussion: 

18. OLD — It is about a half-hour walking from hero 
which is not too far. 

Many revisions were suggested by the class: 

REVISED-- 

a) The fact that it takes a half ..hour to walk 
from here to there shows it's not too far. 

b) It is about a half-hour walk which is not 
too far from here. 

c) It is about a half-hour walk from here. This 
is not toe far. 

d) It cakes about a half-hour to walk there from 
here, and that’s not too far. 

e) From here it is about a half-hour walk, which 
is not too far. 

The only revision the majority of the class accepted os an im- 
provement over the original sentence was (a). The best reason 
we could come up with to explain why these two ideas are difficult 
to connect is that both are facts of measurement that cannot be 
equated in the same sentence. The "half-hour" is a time measure- 
ment while the factor "not too far" shows distance. "Which" 
seemed incorrect then, since there was nothing it could refer to 
in the main sentence. Measurements of time and distance just 
don ! t mix, we concluded. Only by directly factivising one measure 
and making it a cause for the other can the two facts be related 
most effectively* 

"Which" is not the only pronoun that causes occasional 
problems. Personal pronouns are misused at times, but usually 
in only one way--the agreement in number of personal pronouns 




with their antecedents. Students seem to have no difficulty ir 
identifying this problem simply because as they v r ould say, "The 
sentence sounds better," when the correction is made. A few 
typical examples turned in with the proper corrections are these: 

19. OLD--If you visit the places you study you will 
be more interested in it . 

"It" should be plural because it refers to places. 

REVISED--If you could visit the places you study 
you would be more interested in them. 

David 

David did not explain his insertion of the models "could" and 
"would" in place of the modal "will." Sometimes one conscious 
correction will bring to light other revisions. 

20. 0LD--I think every girl, those who were chosen 
and those who weren't, really learned something 
from cheerleading tryouts. 

"Those" is plural and girl is singular. I could 
revise it in two ways. 

REVISED — 

a ) I think every girl, whether she was chosen or 
not, really learned something from cheerleading 
tryouts. 

b) 1 think all the girls, those who were chosen 
and those who weren't, really learned some- 
thing from cheerleading tryouts. 

Joyce 

The twofold revision in this last sentence shows that Joyce 
truly has a grasp of the problem in the original sentence, 

21. 0LD--When someone is as busy as she is, they 
shouldn't have such details to worry about. 

1 was writing about one person and all of a sudden 
made it plural, I could probably mention the 
person's name again to nake more sense. 

REVISED — When someone is as busy as Mrs. McFadden 
is, she shouldn't have such details to worry about. 





Teri 



Ter.i clarified the meaning of her sentence by providing the 
personal pronoun with a referent, thus eliminating the use of 
three pronouns in the sentence. 

This last example leads into the third area of pronoun 
problems we explored, the ambiguity or lack of meaning of an 
unidentified pronoun* The problem varies with each sentence* 

Even though a pro* ‘»un is used and then is sometimes identified 
later in the sentence, the uncertainty is not always cleared up. 
Again, student sentences can serve as illustrations: 

22. OLD--You c\«n be educated in the finest of schools 
but if you don't live a real-life experience it- 
won't help you. 

It's not clear in the sentence what it is that 
won't help you. 

REVISED-~You can be educated in the finest of 
schools but if you don't live a real-life experi- 
ence, you won't learn anything valuable. 

Sally 

Sally kept the "you" sequence of pronouns in the subject position 
in her revised sentence. This seems to lend a certain strength 
to the seuience that wos lacking when the "it" clause was used 
at the end. It is possible for the reader to determine what 
"it" refers to; however, it should not be necessary to take the 
time to do this. 

23* OLD- -I think a family should have a pet because 
when they get older they will be acquainted with 
animals. 

"Tney" shouldn't mean the whole family, just the 
children. 

REVISED — I think a family should have i pot because 
when the children get older they will oc acquainted 
with animals. 

Mike 

24. C'LD--It shows by pictures how your hair will be. 

The sentence sounds funny to me. 

RSVI3ED--T hese pictures show how your hair will 
look. 

Bill 
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. OLD — He took i_t and poured the scarlet solution 
over the tiny mouse. 

The noun should come first and the pronoun second. 

REVISED--He took t he scarlet solution and poured 
it over the tiny mouse. 

Jeanni ne 

26. OLD--Immediately she went to h^r desk and handed 
me AJt to do over. 

I didn't say who "she" is, but the sentence that 
comes before this one in the story does. I should 
say what "it" is. 

REVISED — Immediately she went to her desk und 
handed me another reading paper to do over. 

Dan 

In sentence 23, Mike simply clarified what members of the family 
would become better acquainted with animals, while Bill in 
sentence 24 made a major revision. His revised sentence is much 
more direct and explicit in meaning. The verb change from "be" 
to "look" is a simple but subtle change since pictures reflect 
how something "looks," not how it actually "is." Jeannlne in 
sentence 25 made a simple switch of the noun and pronoun from one 
place to the other that gives the pronoun a direct referent. In 
sentence 26 Dan simply explains what the "it" stands for, 
clearing up any possible ambiguity in the sentence. 

Clarifying grammatical problems with pronouns is not r,o 
difficult as trying to gain an understanding of the use or 
misuse of "ing" verb phrases called "dangling participles." 

In the years spent working with students on this problem in a 
traditional grammai framework, I found that to concentrate :>n 
"who is doing what" seemed to be the best solution. Thus when 
the study of case in English came to light, I could see that the 
same relationship clarified and gave a better form to the ideas 
I had already been teaching. Consider a sentence Teri handed in, 
for example : 

27. CLD--Speaking from personal experience, there 
is a great deal of value in informal education. 

The sentence doesn't say whose personal experiencj 
it is. I meant to say that it was my own. 



REVISED — Speaking from personal experience, I 



would say that there is a lot to be said for 
informal education. 

This is a fairly typical example of the sentence with a dangling 
participle. If the students can recognize that there are two 
things said (or two ideas) in the sentence and that one is 
subordinated to the other by using an "ing" phrase, then part of 
the difficulty is solved. The same principle holds here that 
was evident in the discussion of the WH-transf ormation • In the 
latter case the relative pronoun needed to refer to a specific 
noun in a sentence. In this case the agent of the introductory 
"ing" phrase must also be the agent of the main clause. The 
"ing" phrase is then a reduced clause in which the agent and a 
form of BE are deleted, leaving the "ing" progressive form of the 
verb plus whatever follows the verb. The two separate ideas in 
Teri's sentence ire: 

I would say that there is a great deal of value 
in informal education. 

I am speaking from personal experience. 

Note that the agent is the same in both sentences. It is 
possible to apply a relative clause transformation in the second 
sentence, thus subordinating it to the first, but the agent of 
the action (or thought) must be explicitly stated and cannot be 
left out of the first sentence. This seems to be the most 
common error made concerning "ing" phrases. 

Another recurring misuse of the phrase can be illus- 

trated by one of Dan’s sentences: 

£8. OLD--Picking up the red solution to pour into the 
mixture, his chemistry teacher, Amir Vlodoski, 
came into the room. 

REVISED--Tony was picking up the red solution to 
pour into the mixture when his chemistry teacher, 
Amir Vlodoski, came into the room. 

Because the agent of the first sentence is "Tony" and thu * it 
of the second sentence is "chemistry teacher" it is impot 
to change either sentence to a reduced clause or an "ing" 

Dan did not comment on the sentence when he revised it. bio 
nating one sentence to the other in a time relationship that is 
adverbial seemed to be the best solution for Dan. If he had 
thought of conjoining the sentences with "and" he rejected the 
idea in favor of the one used. 

Strangely enough, the dangling participle did not appear 
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often in the students* writing at all. The emphasis this problem 
has been givs.i in the past in language-arts textbooks certainly 
seems to me to be out of proportion to its actual production by 
students • 

Another type of sentence that students most often revised 
was the sentence that conveys unclear ideas because of repetition 
or excess words. Syntactically, such a sentence may be correct; 
but semantically it may be muddled or ambiguous. Therefore, it 
would be, in our sense, ungrammatical. No set type or pattern 
of sentence seems to fit into this category, yet each of these 
sentences used as examples, though unique, does illustrate the 
point to be made : 

29« OLD--He could be bringing up his sol. what he 
thought was right but was wrong. 

The sentence doesn't say who thought he was wrong. 

REVI3£D--He thought he was bringing his son up 
right but the neighbors thought otherwise. 

Bill 

When I talked to Eill about this particular sentence, he pointed 
crt that he felt it was ungrammatical as well as ineffective in 
getting his point across to the reader. He wanted to convey the 
idea that the neighbors (of bteinbeck's Junius rlaltby) scrongly 
disapproved of the way Junius raised his son, even though Junius 
himself felt he was doing the right thing. In our discussion, 
Bill could not account for the use of "what 11 in the old sentence 
and, once he removed it, he felt freer to move the words about 
until he came up with the revised sentence. 

30 . OLD--Television is one thing tnat might Keep a 

family apart because I think people wouldn't k.iow 
what to do. 

This sentence doesn't say very well what I wanted 
to say. 

REVISED — Television might keep a family apart, 
but people wouldn't know what to do without it. 

Jeennine 

This sentence is an even more obvious example of how clarifying 
the meaning through revision can change the meaning of the 
entire sentence. Jeannine's main point seems to be that families 
might drift apart because they view television so often, but 
doing without a telev:’ sion set still might not provide the only 



answer to the drifting apart. It is implied in the revision 
that deeper reasons might be the cause of the problem. Also, 
Jeannine left out M is the one thing that," which is not missed 
at all in the second sentence. Jeff made this same correction 
in one of his sentences: 

31. OLD-“That article was the thing that most changed 
my thinking. 

REVISED— That article definitely changed my 
thinking. 

Jeff 

Jeff did not give a reason for his revision and, when I asked 
him, he told me that in the revision his point was made more 
directly than in the original sentence. Note that he too emitted 
the redundant "was the thing that" in favor of a more clear, 
direct approach, even though no grammatical error was present 
in the sentence. 

32. OLD--Everyone you come in contact with, you have 
given a part of yourself in maybe giving them just 
a little piece of advice or just a smile. 

The sentence seems just a little jumb?.ed. 

REVISED--T 0 everyone you come in contact with, you 
give a part of yourself, whether it. be a little 
piece of advice or just a smile. 

Joyce 

It’s difficult to pinpoint in this sentence exactly what Joyce 
did to improve it* Perhaps a simple organization of ideas would 
be the best description. She changed the tense from a vague 
past to a very definite present and eliminated the second 
"giving" and the first "just." Certainly the revised sentence 
more clearly conveys her message. 

33* OLD--On racial problems you do more discussing 
than just thinking about the problems. 

This is ambiguous. 

REVISED--You discuss racial problems with others 
more than you think about them on your own. 

David 

David f s sentence, in its contexv, would no doubt take on added 
meaning. However, the revision takes away the ambiguity that he 
rightly sensed in the first sentence. The originpl sentence 



could be taken to mean that thinking does not enter into the 
discussing of racial problems- In the second sentence he clearly 
shows that "thinking" pertains to dialogue with himself and does 
not imply in any way that thoughtless discussions of the topic 
take place. 



34- OLD--Her daughter died when she was around my age 
at that time and my mistress didn’t want to 
remember anything about her. 

The ideas are just strung together. 

REVISED--My mistress didn't want to remember any- 
thing about her daughter who had died when she 
was about my age. 



By a very effective use of tense, Suzanne organized well the main 
ideas contained in her sentence: first, that the mistress's 

daughter died when she was about the age of the speaker; and 
second, that the mistress didn’t want to remember anything about 
her daughter. The speaker is speaking in the present about o. 
past event (the mistress not wanting to remember the daughter) 
after an even earlier past event had taken place, namely, that 
the daughter had died. Using the past participle form of "die" 
along with "had, 11 Suzanne clarified the time sequence of the past 
events. By not stringing the two ideas together with "and," 
Suzanne made the sentence more cohesive by determining the noun 
common to both sentences, "daughter," and subordinating one of 
the ideas to the other by using the relative clause transfor- 
mation. 



35. OLD--The field had a sudden silence when he walked 
out on the field. 

I shouldn’t have said "field" twice. 

REVISED--There was a sudden silence when ne 
walked out on the field. 



It's difficult to imagine a field "having" a sudden silence. 
Usually something or someone is "being" silent. The use of 
"there was" retains the meaning of the original sentence. 



36 . GuD--We went to Saginaw, Michigan where there is 
a small lake with a few cottages around it. It’s 
called Carp Lake. 

REVISED--W*? stayed in a small cottage located on 



Suzanne 



Jim 




the shore of Carp Lake in Saginaw, Michigin. 

Joe 

This sentence is a good example of the successful identification 
and correction of redundancy, thus making the meaning even more 
clear to the reader- 

^7- OLD--It will teach them when they get older to be 
acquainted with having responsibility. 

I could write the sentence in fewer words. 

REVISED--It will teach them to be more responsible 
when they get older. 

Hike 

Mike does not identify what the "it" is, but no doubt the pre- 
vious sentence clarified this point. The revised sentence 
sharpens the meaning of the fir.st without changing the meaning 
in any way. To r, be more responsible n carries much more force 
than to "be acquainted with having responsibility" does. 

The fact that students can, in evaluating their own 
sentences, recognize syntactic or semantic problems that prevent 
the clear sst communication of their idea is a worthwhile achieve- 
ment. Specific grammatical errors, such as those previously 
considered, are sometimes easy to identify and correct, precisely 
because they are glaring errors. Not so with the above category 
of sentences. A student need not be a perfectionist in order to 
make the above observations and corrections, but he does need 
to be aware of certain principles, sensitive to his own ideas 
and confident that he can express them. 
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It often happens that students will identify for revision 
a sentence that has no particular grammatical deficiency. The 
meaning is clear, in contrast to the problem discussed above, 
but the sentence strikes the reader as lifeless and dull. These 
sentences make up a category of their own. Students will label 
them as lacking in description or activity and, in a revision, 
can often produce some very fine results. A student also can 
discover something about his own style of writing when he begins 
to notice the same dull patterns over and over again. For 
example, after identifying what she called sentences the't lacked 
description, Tammy discovered that she always began an opinion 
essay in the same way. One day she made a point of going through 
all of her essays at the same time, copying each beginning 
sentence and then revising it* She handed in all of this work 
as an independent study activity. Since then, her topic sentences 
have been creative and anything but dull. A few of Tammy's 
original beginning sentences are these: 
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38. OLD-~Yes, I think a family needs a pet. 

39* OLD--A lot of people are bothered by this 
expression. 

40. 0LD--I think an informal education is sometimes 
better than a formal ed/cation. 

41. OLD — I think Richard Cory and Daisy are alike. 

Both of the first two sentences all proceed directly from the 
title of the essay. Sentence 39 depends entirely upon the title 
for its meaning, while sentence 38 at least restates the question 
by answering it. Originally, Tammy had titled each of these 
essays with a question, so of course the answers came logically 
and easily to her. For example, since the title of 39 was "What 
Will Other People Think? 11 Tammy had thought that her opening 
statement was a very fine, general comment on the title as well 
as a good way to oegin. The "Yes" in sentence 38 Tammy identified 
as unnecessary. Sentences 40 and 4l were at least acceptable, 
she felt, since they stated her position unequivocally, though in 
an uninteresting fashion. Tammy's following revisions I con- 
sider to be fine examples of a student's effort to climb out of 
the lifeless sentence rut on his own, and try to add interest 
to his sentences: 



38 . OLD — Yes, I think a family needs a pet. 

REVISED — I think it would be a good thing if 
every family had a pet. 

39. OLD — A lot of people are bothered by this 
expression. 

REVISED--Many people in this world, when they 
want to do something, are bothered by the fear of 
what others may think. 

40. 0LD--I think an informal education is sometimes 
better than a formal education. 

REVISED--An informal education offers many oppor- 
tunities that a formal education cannot give. 

41. 0LD--I think Richard Cory and Daisy are alike. 

REVISED-“Richard Cory in the poem ve just studied 
seems to have a lot in common with Daisy, the main 
character of "A Start in Life." 



Again, the greatest value l can see in the above revisions is 
that the student identified the problem she felt needed improving 
and went ahead on her own i.* 1 revision. It is not impossible to 
predict that such insight, nurtured at this early age, could 
only result in clearer, tnore logical thinking and writing as the 
student grows in learning. 

Another sentence that lacked description was one of Bob’s: 

42. OLD--He had big eyes and a brown coat. 

Not enough description. 

REVISED--He had big sad eyes, a brown coat, a 
stubby tail, and white spots on his feet that 
looked like stockings. 

In his revised sentence Bob expanded the physical description 
so that the dog could be pictured as a unique little being. 

Bob's comment. "Not enough description," was an accurate one. 
Another similar sentence was Jim's: 

43. OLD--They started straight in at preparing the 
meal. 

This sounds too touch like slang and there isn't 
any slang in the rest of the essay. No de- 
scription • 

REVISED— The women went straight to the kitchen, 
and started preparing the meal. 

A few descriptive details weie supplied by Jim (the women and 
the kitchen) that concretized the situation. His comments about 
slang are interesting, for he recognized that ths^e are certain 
times (see next section) when slang can be used to maximum effect. 
Vould Mark Twain be esteemed today if slang were a forbidden form 
of written language? The main point here is, however, that Jim 
did supply a few pieces of added description on his own. 

44. OLD— A dog, if it was big enough and alert enough, 
could be a watchdog. 

Too much repetition in 

REVISED— If you have a 
sized dog, he could be 



sentence 
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The use of "enough" in this 
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this sentence. 

fairly alert and good- 
used as a watchdog. 

Dan 

is eliminated entirely in 



Dan’s revision. "Big" was changed to the more descriptive "good- 
sized" and "used as" was added after "could be" to imply more 
clearly that the dog could be a watchdog for some person who 
keeps the dog for that purpose. The structure of the entire 
sentence was improved, it seems to me, by the use of the direct 
if-then sequence: If you have • • . , then he could be ... . 

Since the "then" clause is passive, the agent "by you" is implied 
at the end. "Then" is not expressed but is logically a part 
of the sentence. 

None of the above sentences was actually grammatically 
incorrect. Their meanings were clear in the original versions, 
though with added description, meanings were expanded and identi- 
fied more sharply. None of the revisions constitute what a 
teacher would consider spectacular sentences; however, the one 
point remains that needs to be stressed: the students themselves 

were able to improve their own sentences with interest and 
insight. In my opinion, this is one of the best and most basic 
skills a writer can possess. 

The final sentences to be discussed here are, in a sense, 
the most interesting ones. These are sentences that revealed 
unusual structure or meaning and led class discussion into inter- 
esting ways of thinking. Without these sentences, we would not 
have been able to consider particular grammatical points in 
exactly the same way. Some of the sentences I shall list at the 
end of this section are those handed in by the students them- 
selves as interesting cr unusual sentences to be considered in 
class discussion. I cannot inclrde every sentence we discussed 
or every sentence handed in, but as in the previous sections, I 
will try to present a fair sampling of them. 

One of those interesting sentences was from Jeff’s essay 
on the value of having a pet in the family: 

^5* Often neglect could lead to dead pets. 

Labeling the parts of this sentence became a major task the more 
we got into it. We found that the agent or doer was missing so 
we called the agent "somebody." Somebody’s action was that of 
"neglecting," although we finally labeled this a non-action verb. 
"Could" puts the entire activity into the realm of possibility. 
"Lead to" suggests causality, so we set up the relation: A 

could cause B. Part A was determined already, "somebody neg- 
lects," and it remained to write in the result, or B. We had 
spoken in times past of ;he eesential verbal qualities of 
adjectives and at this time, one of the students offered this 
point for consideration again* "Dead pets" is what you have 
aft*r "pets die," he stated. The "pets dying" is the direct 
result of the neglect, it seemed to him, so he suggested putting 



"pets 11 in a reactive position. The sentence finally emerged an 
one revealing a causal relationship in the realm of possibility 
where a particular activity (or non-activity) could cause another 
action to take place. The sentence on the board looked like 
Figure 5 : 
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somebody 




^-ACTION VERJi> 



vl 



pets 



(implies : 

1. not feeding 
pet 

2. not brushing 
or washing 
pet 

3. not getting 
shots for 
pet) 



rould cause 
(lead to) 




W 



pets 



often 

(time) 



die 



Figure 5 



What "neglect" implied was stipulated so that the meaning could 
come through even more clearly. "Often" is the qualifying adverb 
of time that fits in with the whole notion of possibility. This 
type of exploration of a sentence seems to be very satisfying to 
students who are trying to perceive grammatical relationships. 



The sentences submitted by students for class discussion 
were varied indeed. Some were clever and funny, others deep and 
serious. I will list a few here, commenting on what I would 
consider to be their potential value in group discussion: 

46. I really don’t like those self-taught educations 
sometimes, because people don't do it that good, 

Dan 



Dan, in an ironic essay on the value of an informal education, 
used slang to good advantage here. Does he say what he means in 
the context of the whole essay? 

4?* If I meet two friends and one of them is in a 
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rotten mood, I can’t walk up to him and sty, 
"E=mc^." He’d look at me and probably faint, 
while if I'd walk up to him and say, 1f Hey, man, 
what's got your gourd?, M he would respond with 
f, My old lady's on my back. 11 

Jeff 

Jeff is pointing up the value of saying what needs to be said 
at the time — slang expressions can make an informal situation 
or problem more easy to discuss, he implies in these two 
sentences . 



48. 



The fire spread like a flash flood in a Fizzy 
factory. 

Dan 



Not only a clever simile but also alliteration captures Dan’s 
interest in this sentence. A verbal comparison would be inter- 
esting. 



49. We plunged into the puzzle with perseverance and 
promptly discovered a blend of spices that 
perfectly paired the Piper's pickled peppers. 

Sally 

Again, alliteration adds a unique quality to the sentence. 



50. 



The window shade shuddered when Ned gave his 
death stare. 

Jim 



An excellent way to reinforce the concept of personification 
would be a discussion of this particular sentence. 

51 . Two boys are lying on soft green grass watching 

a yellow-green caterpillar climb his way up a big 
dark tree. 

Ji ra 

The cool, restful feeling in this sentence is achieved through 
descriptive words of color, ’’green," "yellow-green, 11 "dark" 
and words of quiet, "lying," "soft," "watching." 

52. If you’ve been feeling low lately, try a pair of 
Dr. Scholl's Elevator shoes. 

Tammy 

The cleverness of the ambiguity would enable students to re-write 
two deep structures for this sentence. 
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53- She made me realize that religion was not the 
study of facts as in a Baltimore Catechism but 
the realization of the love of people. 



Sally 



The contrast of the two words, "study 11 and "realization , 11 is 
strong when applied to a discussion of religion and its meaning 
ir one's life. Word meanings would be important in a discussion 
oi this sentence. 



The use of the word "goal 11 applied to a person in this sentence 
emphasizes the concept of inhumanity and de-personalization that 
Chris implies. Richard Cory as a person (based on the poem) 
ar d the goals of the people would be excellent beginning ideas 
for discussion. 



Je ff was prone to writing sentences of this type in which he 
nfde many different types of metaphorical comparisons between 
ac tivities of the mind or emotions and activities of the body. 

A collection of several of these would make an interesting study 
ir. itself. 

Many more examples could be given to sbjw that a wealth 
of grammatical study lies in the work of the students themselves. 

A teacher need go no farther than his own students to find ample 
material for a year's language program, provided he knows how' 

1 1 1 use :he material to the students 1 best advantage. Selection 
and preparation are key factors in handling this type of material. 
The more a teacher himself thinks about sentences, the more he 
can influence students to think about them. 

The focus of a writing program should :enter on helping 
Jie student to help himself say what he wants to say just the 
way he wants to say it. In these pages I have tried to share 
the efforts my students and I made to accomplish this end. We 
felt at the end of two years that we had succeeded in accomplish- 
ing our objective--for all of us had the objective in mind 
throughout the two years. What they do wi th any new insights or 
sensibilities they have gained (in varying degrees) is up to them 
and to their teachers in future years. I think that each student 



5*+. People in the streets did not look upon Richard 
Cory as a person but as a goal they wanted to 
reach. 



Chris 



55« In my opinion our minds are one large battlefield 
scarred with the many battles of emotion. 



Jetf 
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has become interested in and capable of using more effective 
written communication. Prodding and guidance are always neces- 
sary at certain points to help the student develop his writing 
ability , 

What can a teacher do? After four years of intense initi- 
ation, I feel that I am just beginning to grasp what it me;. ns 
to teach the use arid meaning of one's native language to young 
native speakers. I shall continue to read innovative material 
from various sources and continue to develop new approaches as 
the needs of individual classes arise. This is the same advice 
I would give to anyone who asks, "Where do I begin--I who have no 
background or experience?" My questions would be--"Do you want 
to understand better what your native language can mean to you 
and to share these insights with your students? Can you respect 
the students* level of achievement, no matter what it is, yet 
always encourage these students in every way? Do you like to 
read and to think about new things? Can you live in a changing 
educational atmosphere, in which what lies ahead is uncertain 
and even vague? Do you like adventure and, above all, a 
challenge?" If your answers are "yes , 11 then I would advise you 
to act on your belief in your classrooms. Language is a gift, 
a treasure filled to overflowing with the expression of your 
ideas, and indeed, your very own self. Enjoy it with your 
students . 
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APPENDIX 



This list of case relationships was drawn up and illustrated 
by the students during their first year {grade 7)» following 
inquiry sessions and sentence analyses. As a teacher, my prepa- 
ration consisted of knowing the theoretical explorations into 
English case grammar made by project directors and associates. 

1. AGENTIVE -- animate initiator of the action. 

A A 

The boy mowed the lawn. The lawn was mowed by the boy. 

2. INSTRUMENTAL — inanimate object or thing that the 

agent uses to initiate the action. 

INST 

John used a knife to cut John cut the meat with a 
the meat. 

INST 
knife • 



3- OBJECTIVE — animate or inanimate receiver of the 

action that is affected by the action. 

0 0 

The boy mowed the lawn. The lawn was mowed by the boy. 

4. REACTIVE — inanimate reactor. 

R R 

The boy bounced the ball. The ball bounced. 



5. PATIENTI7E — animate responder. 

P P 

John surprised Maureen. Maureen screamed. 
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• GENITIVE — animate source of the created object or of 
the transferred object. 

G G 

John painted a picture. John gave a gift to Maureen. 

?. CREATED OBJECT — object or thing that comes into being 

because of the action of the Genitive. 

CO CO 

John painted a picture. The picture was painted by John. 

8. TRANSFERRED OBJECT -- object or thing transferred from 

the Genitive to the Dative. 

TO TO 

John gave a gift to Maureen. John gave Maureen a gift. 

5. DATIVE animate receiver of the transf erred object; 
also called the indirect object. 

D D 

John gave a gift to Maureen. John gave Maureen a gift. 

1C, LOCATIVE -- where the action takes place. 

LOC 

John is typing in his room. 

11. POSSESSIVE -- owner of the possessed object. 

POS ;*os 

John owns two hats. That book belor " o Maureen. 



12, POSSESSED OBJECT -- animate or inanimate object that is 

possessed. 

P 0 P 0 

John owns two hats. That book belongs to Maureen. 
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